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CROSSING THE PLAINS—MODERN VERSION 


Hi has, to the majority of Americans, in 

reality meant “Going Northwest.” As 

4, rapid and dense settlement in the western 

mapeei| states has made cheap land a thing of 

the past, that pioneering urge which still persists in 
certain people despite the trend of the times toward 
easier and more luxurious conditions, and the lure of 
fresh new places, have been satisfied only by the Cana- 
dian West. Above all the possibility of securing land, 
fair, fertile and absolutely free, the magnetic attrac- 
tion of land which can be earned by the tilling, has 
kept a ceaseless human stream pouring its contents 
from the states of the Union into the provinces of 
western Canada. The sons and daughters of the men 
ind women who pioneered the western states are play- 
ing a big part in the evolution of the Canadian West. 
It is invariably proffered as an incontrovertible 
rgument to those cheerful individuals who, burrowing 
in out-of-the-way places for trouble, speculate on the 
possibility of war between Canada and the United 
States, that such a conflict would be impossible and 
unthinkable by reason of the extent to which both 
peoples have permeated the country of the other. 
Happily, nothing is truer. The two peoples have 
mixed and commingled to an extent the average citizen 
of each does not realize. If the Canadian has left no 
very distinctive mark, it is only on account of the 
smaller quantity of the leaven at work. The American 
has certainly left his impress on the Canadian West, 
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and in many sections of the prairies it is possible to 
travel for miles and never lose the impression, either 
from the nature and topography of the country or the 
type and characteristics of the people, of being in the 
middle western states. It is really enlightening. to 
discover just how ‘imaginary the international border 
is in point of fact. 

It is pretty safe to say that not many Americans, 
or Canadians either, realize to what an extent natives 
of the United States have accounted for the building 
up of Canada’s population, and especially of its first 
industry, agriculture. The influx of American people 
commenced as far back as Canadian records go. In 
1871, four years after confederation, when the popu- 
lation of the dominion was a scant 3,485,701, census 
records show that no less than 24,162 persons returned 
their birthplaces as localities in the United States. 
Since that time the republic has sent approximately 
1,500,000 persons to Canada. 

In the decade from 1901 to 1911, while records 
indicate that 175,781 persons came from the United 
States to Canada, it is likewise shown that 165,896 of 
these settled in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia. This is tanta- 
mount to stating that practically the entire tide was 
agricultural, and herein lies the prime value of the 
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Parts of the Canadian West Are Still Cattle Country 


American influx to Canada and the reason the dominion 
has always placed such a high value upon it. _The 
annual exodus from the United States has played a 
solid and very important part in Canadian national 
development. It has come to be a pertinent feature 
of the economic year, and monthly figures of American 
immigration are to be found in the statistics which 
are supposed to gauge progress and prosperity. When 
the country’s economics are upset the volume decreases 
and, conversely, when the number of immigrants dwin- 
dles adverse times are prognosticated. 

Since the war, Canada has welcomed about 50,000 
United States citizens annually, which means prac- 
tically 50,000 new Canadian farmers per annum. In 
1919 each immigrant brought with him an average of 
$342 in cash and effects; in 1920 $372, and in 1921 
$312. Though from various causes the tide to an extent 
fell away in 1922 it was substantially richer, and the 
nearly 24,000 new citizens who crossed the interna- 
tional border into Canada in that year were on the 
average in possession of $402. American farmers are 
not usually in a position to undertake the tillage of 
more than the smallest unit of western land, which is 
160 acres, but at even the rate of a homestead per 
family this influx means the settlement and cultivation 
of a fairly extensive area of Canadian land attributable 
to the American nation alone each year. 

Though more American settlers than those of any 
other nationality arrive in western Canada in a position 
to purchase improved farms, the lure of the homestead 
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pulls most of them. Since the beginning of the present 
century there have been more than 500,000 homestead 
entries in western Canada, representing the settlement 
of not far short of 100,000,000 acres by this means 
alone. Of this vast settlement, citizens of the United 
States have accounted for about 30 per cent. 

The annual trek of American farmers to the North- 
west which has been a feature of the continent’s life 
for the last quarter of a century is a particularly 
interesting and romantic movement. Interest in Can- 
ada generally originates in an individual who inoculates 
his neighbors. When enthusiasm has reached the right 
pitch a delegation is sent up to inspect the lands, to 
report on conditions as they find them and, if every- 
thing is considered satisfactory, to pick out a location 
for the future colony. Upon the reports of these 
scouts frequently depends an exodus of some volume. 

It was as a direct result of this system of moving 
by colonies that the long, capacious, heavily burdened 
settlers’ trains became a feature of each Canadian 
summer, each cumbersome argosy accounting for pos- 
sibly 50 families. These departing farmers move and 
settle in a body upon a selected tract of Canadian 
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Arrival of a Train of Settlers in a Western Canadian City 


land, solidly transferring their activities from one 
country to the other. Between a summer and a spring 
the matter of selling off their American farms, moving 
their effects to Canada, and commencing operations on 
the new holdings, is effected without a farming season 
being lost. The one harvest they are responsible for 
is included in United States statistics; the following 
one goes to swell Canadian production figures. 
Canadian government and other agents make a 
point of drawing together individual farmers in dif- 
ferent states or parts of a state, who intend moving 
up to Canada, and making up settlers’ trains of the 
same kind at central points, many families and their 
earthly possessions journeying together and receiving 
all the benefits of expert guidance and supervision. 
These trains, filled to capacity with farm folks enjoy- 
ing their first prolonged relaxation from years of 
steady toil, imbued with the spirit of adventure and 
enterprise, happy in the anticipation of fresh and 
bigger undertakings, blazoning their objects and des- 
tinations in huge banners and lengthy streamers, create 
‘no little stir in those sections through which they pass. 
In the spring of 1922 the most valuable individual 
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load of settlers’ effects western Canada had ever seen 
crossed the border into Manitoba, brought in »y a 
Dakota farmer who was entering upon flax growing 
on a large scale in the province. It was valucd at 
nearly $100,000, and comprised several tractors and 
other farm machinery sufficient to seed and com)lete 
the farm operations of a holding of several sec- 
tions. 

The colonies of United States farmers which have 
established themselves in this manner upon the breast 
of the vast Canadian West are countless. One or two 
of the outstanding might be noted in passing. ‘Ihere 
is the Colorado colony, consisting of some 50 families 
of that state, which made a wholesale transfer to 
Alberta and elected to settle on a block of land near 
Bassano, filling two entire trains in transit. In south- 
ern Alberta’s irrigation block they have developed one 
of the fairest garden spots of Canada. A more recent 
example was the transfer of 30 families from W ash- 
ington and Oregon in 1918, which settled upon the 
Bow Slope, south of Brooks, in Alberta, and lave 
already developed a thriving and prosperous colony. 

(Continued on page 153.) 
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A Settler’s Farm Near Calgary 
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ed Sawyer dropped in the other day,” said Old Dad 
F the Fish River Roller Mills, “‘an’ I 


showed him a kind of picture I was makin’ 


ea of puttin’ a lean-to on the 


d of the mill back a ways from 
e road. 
fur?’ says Red. 
‘when 
Ebe for dawg gawned near everything. 
ST cal’clate usin’ it for a storehouse 

so’s when these here campaigns 
comes along for helpin’ the farmer 
| by buyin’ a bale of cotton an’ a 
[barrel of flour an’ a jug of cider an’ a crate 
of spinach an’ dang near everything else, I can step 
up an’ do my share. I allow they ain't no use goin’ into it, 
less’n a feller goes in right, an’ as soon as the yelp comes that 
everybody’s got to buy a carload of lumber I’m goin’ to use 


‘What's she goin’ to be 
‘Well,’ says I, 
get it built it’s goin’ to 


| it gettin’ set an’ equipped to be a Christian an’ a patriot.’” 








BOOM BUYING 

The milling industry may on the 
whole congratulate itself, rather than 
otherwise, that business just at present 
is only moderately active. The so-called 
“buyers? market” which has existed for 
the past two years has caused the millers 
an immense amount of distress, but at 
least it has tended toward a definite 
correction of one of the worst features 
of the milling business in earlier years: 
over-production and over-selling during 
the autumn months. 

Not long ago an exceedingly interest- 
ing article by Charles Piez, president of 
the Link-Belt Company, appeared in 
Management Engineering. Mr. Piez an- 
alyzed the business chart of his own 
company, explaining the sharp peaks and 
deep depressions in the price and de- 
mand curves by the “buying microbe,” 
which, “like the influenza germ, seems 
to attack all simultaneously, and in con- 
sequence we have hectic booms, with 
prices exorbitantly high, followed by 
nerve-racking depressions with prices too 
low.” 

Mr. Piez continues thus: “American 
business must be stabilized so that a 
fairly uniform demand can be met by 
regular employment of both the work- 
ers and the facilities in industry. There 
would be no labor shortage, no towering 
prices, no serious and continued unem- 
ployment, if some of the demand at the 
peak were postponed to swell the volume 
during the recession that is bound to fol- 
low. . . . We can’t do all the business 
of three years in a single year, and de- 
mand postponed doesn’t mean that it will 
never reappear. Then why bid for labor 
that doesn’t exist, why increase the fever 
of buying by foolish promises of delivery 
or unnecessarily tempting terms of cred- 
it? Impatience is an expensive trait, and 
when a man is willing to pay an exor- 
bitant price for prompt delivery rather 
than wait a few months and save twen- 
ty-five per cent, he is in a dangerous way 
and needs attention.” 

Year after year, until very recently, 
the entire milling industry was conduct- 
ed on very much the basis described by 
Mr. Piez. Each fall there was a boom 
of buying, encouraged by the mills 


through prophecies of higher prices to 
come in the spring, through tenders of 
long-time credit, and in many other ways. 
Each winter and spring there was a sea- 
son of dullness, in which the complaint 
of the miller was heard up and down the 
land because flour consumption was fall- 
ing off. If enough money could be made 
between the first of August and the first 
of January to carry the business through 
the rest of the year, well and good; if 
not, the later months provided little hope 
for improving the situation. 

There are many industries in which the 
demand is necessarily more or less sea- 
sonal, but flour milling does not proper- 
ly belong in this class. Both the domes- 
tic flour consumption and the flour ex- 
port trade run fairly uniform month 
after month; any increase in the volume 
of business is due, not to an enlarged 
actual demand, but to speculation. The 
only feature of the industry which is 
properly seasonal is the yearly arrival of 
the new wheat crop. Once in a while this 
means a real change in trade conditions, 
owing to the virtual exhaustion of wheat 
supplies at the close of the crop year, 
but such a condition has not existed more 
than two or three times in the past fif- 
teen years, and, as a rule, the wheat 
carry-over is quite sufficient so that the 
effect of the arrival of the new crop on 
the market is sentimental rather than 
economic. 

None the less, the tradition of big 
business at the beginning of the crop 
year has persisted. There was a time 
when it came easily and naturally; buy- 
ers had acquired the habit of making 
heavy purchases in the fall, and the mills 
were not forced to any great efforts or 
concessions in order to stimulate trade. 
Since the fall of 1920, however, conditions 
have entirely changed. Flour buyers, 
disastrously caught at that time, have 
ever since regarded the fall market with 
suspicion, and among them the tradition 
of boom buying in the early months of 
the crop year seems to be virtually dead. 

Not so among the millers. No longer 
seeing the expected volume of trade 
coming in as a matter of course, they 
have gone out after it in a somewhat 
frantic effort to revive a custom which is 
much better dead. During August and 


September, to some extent in 1921, more 
in 1922 and most conspicuously in 1923, 
the milling industry, considered as a 
whole, has turned itself inside out to 
stimulate buying for future requirements, 
and for this purpose has displayed a lam- 
entable disregard of most of the sound 
and established principles of doing busi- 
ness. 

Conditions throughout the milling in- 
dustry will show a marked improvement 
when it is willing to recognize that the 
old tradition of boom buying in the 
autumn is not only dead, but most de- 
sirably so. Attempts to revive it by 
absurd concessions to buyers cannot pos- 
sibly result in anything except loss to 
the millers who make them. With a 
steady demand for flour, practically un- 
changing from week to week and from 
month to month, the millers have only to 
realize that the flour which is not sold 
today will be sold tomorrow, and that 
there is far more profit in a volume of 
business distributed with fair evenness 
throughout the year than in an excessive 
number of sales made on disadvanta- 
geous terms during a few months, to be 
followed by a long period of slack busi- 
ness and curtailed mill operation. 


GRINDING IN BOND 

A report issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on October 5, 
and published elsewhere in this issue, 
gives some exceedingly interesting infor- 
mation regarding the grinding of Cana- 
dian wheat in bond by United States 
mills since the passage of the emergency 
tariff act in May, 1921. It appears that 
total imports of wheat from Canada 
since that act became effective have been 
only 32,567,664 bushels, of which 15,453,- 
624 bushels, or forty-seven per cent, were 
ground in bond for export as flour. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1923 the proportion 
has been still greater, sixty-one per cent 
of the total imports of Canadian wheat 
during that period being ground in bond. 

The so-called milling provision of the 
tariff act of 1922 provides that the entire 
mill or part of a mill handling imported 
wheat rhust be placed under bond. No 
duty is paid on the imported wheat pro- 
vided the entire output of the mill is 
exported, but any flour or byproduct 
from such wheat is subject to the pre- 
scribed import duty should it be subse- 
quently entered for consumption in the 
United States. All of the Canadian 
wheat reported as having been milled in 
bond was ground under the terms of this 
provision, and the department’s bulletin 
significantly ends with the statement: 
“Two flour mills in the United States 
grind Canadian wheat in bond; both of 
these mills are located in the Buffalo dis- 
trict.” 

The provision for grinding Canadian 
wheat in bond is of great value in that 
it tends to correct an evil which, under 
the provisions of the present tariff act, 
appears otherwise insuperable. Canada 
is the chief competitor of the United 
States in the export flour trade, and also 
in the foreign trade in wheat; exports of 
Canadian wheat for grinding abroad are 
quite as instrumental as those of Cana- 
dian flour in cutting down the extent of 
the export flour trade of the United 
States. 

It is rather grimly ironical that the 
United States should not only be com- 
pelled to see its foreign flour trade grad- 
ually taken away by Canadian competi- 
tion both in wheat and flour, but should 
complacently afford the chief channel 
whereby Canada’s exports can reach their 
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purchasers. During the crop year ended 
August 31, 1923, Canada exported nearly 
two hundred and thirty million bushels 
of wheat, one hundred million more than 
were exported by the United States dur- 
ing the same period. Of this huge total, 
however, sixty-two per cent moved from 
Canada by way of the United States, 
which actually shipped abroad more of 
Canada’s wheat than it did of its own. 

In flour the situation has not been quite 
so bad, but even there the United States 
is providing a very important highway to 
carry its chief competitor's goods to 
market. During the 1922-93 crop year, 
forty-two per cent of Canada’s total 
flour exports moved by way of the Unit- 
ed States. In the preceding crop year 
the proportions were higher for both 
wheat and flour; seventy-three per cent 
of Canada’s wheat exports and forty- 
Seven per cent of its exports of flour 
were shipped abroad through the United 
States. 

Anything that will turn aside some 
part of this huge outflow of Canadian 
wheat for the benefit of the millers of the 
United States is to be commended. The 
total amount of Canadian wheat ground 
in bond during the past two years has 
been less than six per cent of the total 
amount shipped through the United 
States, but it has been sufficient to add 
between three and four million barrels 
of flour to the total flour export trade 
of the United States during that period. 
If it were not for the provisions of the 
tariff law covering grinding in bond, the 
United States would derive no benefit 
whatsoever beyond that of freight and 
handling charges from the process of 
enabling Canada to compete so success- 
fully in the world’s wheat and flour mar- 
kets. 

At the same time, the situation vividly 
illustrates the manifest injustices worked 
by the wheat and flour tariff. As the 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
indicates, only two mills in the United 
States now grind Canadian wheat in 
bond, both of these mills being located 
in the Buffalo district. This means that 
mills so located as to be able to take ad- 
vantage of the cheap lake rates on Cana- 
dian wheat can profitably grind such 
wheat for export, and get the full benefit 
of the lower wheat prices prevailing 
north of the border. To them a high 
tariff on wheat presents no obstacles, 
and serves as a protection, not only 
against Canadian competition, but against 
the competition of other mills in their 
own country, unable to grind Canadian 
wheat in bond, and forced to buy the 
wheat for their export flour in the higher 
markets of the United States. 

Just how much of the wheat imported 
from Canada is ground under the pro- 
visions of the drawback clause of the 
tariff act has not been officially stated, 
but the machinery of the drawback law 
is cumbersome, and it does not appear 


‘. that many mills have made extensive use 


of it. With Canadian wheat materially 
cheaper than wheat in the United States, 
and with a high tariff keeping it virtually 
out of the reach of any miller who can- 
not conveniently bond either his entire 
mill or one distinct unit thereof, the in- 
evitable tendency of the present law is 
to throw the export flour trade increas- 
ingly into the hands of the few mills so 
situated that they can take full advan- 
tage of the bonding provision and the 
lake freight rates on Canadian wheat. 
So long as the United States retains a 
high tariff on wheat, it must unquestion- 
ably likewise retain a liberal provision 
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may not sink to the position of a mere 
export agency for Canadian wheat and 
flour. Millers not blessed with a loca- 
tion in the Buffalo district, however, who 
have been perplexed and saddened by the 
steady falling off of their export flour 
trade during the past three years, may 
well stop to wonder whether the advan- 
tages of a law shutting out Canadian 
wheat and flour from free entry into the 
United States are quite sufficient to off- 
set the gradual turning over of the ex- 
port flour trade to the few mills which 
can buy their wheat in Canada, import 
it at the minimum of freight cost, grind 
it duty free in the United States, and 
sell it abroad at prices which other mill- 
ers in their own country cannot possibly 
hope to meet. 
FAKE SCIENCE 

Many years ago the American Society 
of Professional Magicians adopted as its 
motto the old Latin saying which means 
“The world wants to be deceived; let it 
be deceived.” The words are quite harm- 
lessly true of the employment of the 
stage conjurer, who performs his tricks 
for the benefit of audiences conscious of 
being deluded, and willing to pay for 
the privilege, but they become malign in 
their significance when they apply to the 
general attitude of the public regarding 
science and, above all, regarding its own 
health. 

The average person is totally ignorant 
concerning even the rudiments of biology 
and its related branches of science. Fur- 
thermore, he is immensely impressionable 
to anything he sees in print, particularly 
if it contains a few formidable words 
which he cannot understand, and which 
consequently give him an exalted idea of 
the scientific attainments of the author. 
It is quite appalling to note how implic- 
itly people will believe printed matter of 
almost any description; a newspaper 
story, a circular, even a testimonial 
printed on the wrapper of a bottle, will 
carry conviction all out of proportion 
to its real value. 

The most serious part of this tendency 
to believe any printed material which 
has the appearance of science is that 
there is absolutely no way of distinguish- 
ing offhand between the true and the 
false. An unqualified quack, utterly ig- 
norant regarding the subject of which 
he writes, can use just as impressive a 
scientific vocabulary as the international- 
ly famed expert, and by adding after his 
name a string of more or less meaning- 
less letters, he can give himself the ap- 
pearance of vast authority. “That emi- 
nent scientist, John Jones, M. D., Sc. D., 
F. X. Y. Z.,” may be a country veter- 
inary whose neighbors -will no longer 
trust him to take care of a sick pig, but 
printer’s ink and press agent methods 
are capable of converting him into an 


“authority” whose words are accepted as 


convincing truth by thousands of news- 
paper readers, 

Most of the attacks on flour, and par- 
ticularly on white flour, have been char- 
acterized by just this sort of fake 
science. They consist of fine-sounding 
words, used with a reckless disregard 
of their meaning, of arguments based 
on nothing but the desire of the writers 
for cheap reputation, and of quotations 
from authorities whose scientific attain- 
ments are nil. Nevertheless, such at- 
tacks have a greater influence on certain 
sections of the public than the most 
carefully worked out and scientifically 
accurate defense, for the reason that 
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people are easily open to warnings, 
whereas the defense of any established 
product always suggests the self-interest 
of its manufacturers. 

So far as white bread is concerned, 
the millers are directly interested be- 
cause the agitation in behalf of whole 
wheat bread inevitably means a lessened 
consumption of bread of any kind. If 
people would eat as much whole wheat 
bread as they do white bread, and if it 
possessed equal digestibility, the millers 
would naturally be overjoyed to produce 
it in any quantity desired; the chance to 
sell middlings and bran at flour prices 
would mean materially increased profits. 
The trouble is that the only way in 
which bread consumption can be en- 
couraged and increased is through the 
use of white bread; experience has dem- 
onstrated that dark, whole wheat bread 
cannot be made the basis of a diet either 
with satisfaction to the palate or with 
benefit to the digestion. 

Even admitting that there is a certain 
element of truth in some of the claims 
put forward in behalf of the use of a 
longer extraction flour, and that there is 
at least a possibility that the present 
relative standards of flour values need 
reconsideration, most of the arguments 
for whole wheat flour advanced in news- 
paper articles and pamphlets unquestion- 
ably belong in the category of fake 
science. Their authors are men of little 
or no scientific standing, and their rea- 
soning is that of words, not of facts. 

At the last meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, President Roos urged 
the establishment of some sort of flour 
milling school. One of the most impor- 
tant functions of such an_ institution 
would be the development of a thor- 
oughly scientific study of the nutritional 
values of all kinds of flour in relation 
to those of other foods, together with 
the creation of a publicity organization 
able to bring the results of such study 
effectively to the notice of the public. 
The bakers have admirably shown the 
way in this respect, and the millers have 
unquestionably profited greatly by the 
research and publicity work done by the 
American Institute of Baking. An 
American Institute of Milling could be 
of almost unlimited value to the industry 
through its scientific research, quite inde- 
pendent of its service in training men in 
the practical work of flour milling. 

It is not enough for the millers to 
dismiss the preposterous arguments of 
food cranks as ridiculous; they may be 
that, and more, and yet carry much 
weight with a public given to blind faith 
in the printed word and intensely timid 
as regards the workings of its internal 
mechanism. Neither will it do to ignore 
them in the mistaken belief that at the 
worst they will merely change the de- 
mand for white flour to one for flour 
ground from the whole wheat. An argu- 
ment against white bread is, in effect, an 
attack on bread of any kind, resulting 
in an actually lessened consumption of 
all wheat products. 

Last April the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration committed itself to a campaign 
to increase the domestic consumption 
of wheat, and such an increased con- 
sumption is unquestionably of the ut- 
most importance to the welfare of the 
milling industry. Fake science is creat- 
ing one of the most formidable barriers 
in the way of an enlargement of the de- 
mand for flour, and in considering what 
can be done to give the mills a larger 
domestic market, the Federation may 
well consider whether it could not profit- 
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ably undertake to combat fake science 
with the truth, solidly established by 
thorough research, and made known to 
the public through a system at least as 
efficient as that which is now devoted to 
spreading throughout the country at- 
tacks on the nutritive value of bread. 


WHEN BREAD WAS FREE 


The days before the war now appear 
so remote that the customs of that period 
seem almost legendary. We have nearly 
forgotten the time when bread, good, 
fresh bread, and rolls were served with- 
out charge at all the hotels, restaurants 
and clubs in the country, and upon its 
dining cars, yet this was less than ten 
years ago. 

One could not, it is true, make an 
entire meal on bread and escape paying 
for it, but by ordering any article listed 
on the bill of fare for which a charge 
was made, he could have ali the bread 
and butter he cared to eat without ad- 
ditional charge. 

There was an old college song about 
an impecunious student who sought to 
take undue advantage of this generosity 
by ordering half a portion of codfish 
balls, expecting to obtain free bread with 
it. His hopes were blasted: 


“The waiter bawled out through the hall, 
‘We don’t give bread with one fish ball.’ ” 


In those days bread was so cheap, or 
else the charge made for other items so 
dear, that no one thought of it as a 
source of revenue. It was a custom of 
long standing, and the public would have 
resented any innovation. In the rhyme 
by Mr. Kauffman, which appears here- 
with, the passing of the old, liberal habit 
is bemoaned and resented, but it is doubt- 
ful if it will ever be restored or if there 
ever existed justification for it. 

There is not, and there never was, good 
reason for not charging for bread. It 
costs money, and a reasonable charge for 
it is perfectly proper; on the other hand, 
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it is undoubtedly true that many hotels 
and restaurants have gone to the other 
extreme, and are exacting an exorbitant 
price for it. 

This imposition, which competition wil] 
in time doubtless correct, is a left-over 
habit of war times. When the value of 
bread was emphasized and substitutes 
were introduced and worked off on the 
long-suffering public in the guise of a 
patriotic duty, the hotel and restaurant 
people discovered that the staff of life, 
whether the real or the imitation, could 
easily be made a source of profit, and 
many of them took advantage of it to 
the extreme limit, charging absurd prices 
for bread and its various imitations, some 
of them nauseating. 

Since the war ended, although th: re is 
no longer a scarcity of good bread, and 
the price is reduced, there is no general 
tendency to make the charge nominiil or 
even in proportion to its exact cos’. A 
charge of twenty cents for brea and 
butter is, of course, extortionate, |icing 
at least twice what it should be. 

It is questionable whether a char, for 
bread has resulted in lessened cons:mp- 
tion in hotels and restaurants. Uni ubt- 
edly there was formerly much vaste 
which is now avoided. The public i- not 
apt to care much for that which i! ap- 
parently pays nothing for, and free 
bread did not materially help the appre- 
ciation of its value as food. 

A just and proper charge for this 


item, neither excessive nor less than its 
cost, should be made and perpetuated. 
A return to the old custom of making no 
charge, even if it were possible, would 


be a mistake from every standpoint, hav- 
ing a tendency to cheapen the product 
in public estimation and indicating a re- 


turn to careless methods in cost account- 
ing. Those who thought they were get- 
ting free bread in former days probably 


paid for it just the same, although they 
did not know it, in the higher prices 
charged for other items. 





Washington Correspondence. 


“Extra?” I cry. 


The waiter grins. 


Butter? 





THE BROKEN STAFF 


The manager of a large restaurant in Washington, which makes a charg: 
for bread and butter, says that any number of his customers, resentful’ of th 
charge, regularly order potatoes and go without bread.—The Northwestern Miller's 


What?—“Eat more Wheat ?”—But how can I 
When living’s cost is up so high? 

I seat me in a restaurant; 

The waiter says: “Well, w’atcher want?” 
I order lunch and wait for bread 

And get—“a serviette” instead! 

“The rolls is extry now,” says he. 

“Then none for me! 

‘A cover-charge of twenty cents? 

Cut out the bread: it’s just expense. 

I ate my fill before the war: 

‘Now,’ croaks the Raven, ‘Nevermore.’ 

If bread’s ‘our best and cheapest food,’ 
Why ’s it taboo—unless homebrewed ? 
Once, prison-fare was hard to eat; 

Now ‘bread-and-water’ are a treat!” 


“Well, here,” says he, 
“It’s only water that is free; 

The management,” I hear him mutter, 
“Wants profit out of bread-and-butter.” 


O, Solomon the Wise, 

Why won’t they make a compromise? 
Take back the oleo—end the strife— 
And give us, dry as Lot’s dead wife, 
One shaving from the Staff of Life! 


Reoinatp Wricut KavurrMan. 
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The flour trade in general has shown 
little change during the past week, prices 
remaining steady and the demand con- 
tinuing moderate but not really active. 
The mills have been running at a fairly 
satisfactory rate in most sections, with 
shipping directions on old orders coming 
in well. New business is mostly.in small 
lots for delivery within the next 60 days, 
but there has been reported a moderate 
amount of buying for shipment during 
the winter months. 

Wheat has been subject to minor fluc- 
tuations, but the losses have just about 
offset the gains. Relatively speaking, 
spring wheat is exceedingly high. On 
Oct. 9, December wheat in Minneapolis 
closed at $1.17, as against a Chicago De- 
cember closing price of $1.07%. A year 
ago at this time Chicago December was 
exactly where it is now, but Minneapolis 
was only $1.07%. Kansas City Decem- 
ber wheat is close to the Chicago level, 
closing on Oct. 9 at $1.04%. The result 
is a fairly wide differential between 
spring and winter wheat flour, in spite 
of which the spring wheat mills appear 
io be doing a very fair volume of busi- 
ness. With Winnipeg December wheat 
only 945gce on Oct. 9, the profit on grind- 
ing Canadian wheat in bond ought to be 

xceedingly large just at present. 

The course of prices for = patents 

indicated in the following table, show- 

1g average quotations at four repre- 
entative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 








Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
$6. $6.20 $5.65 
6.80 6.20 6.65 
6.80 6.05 5.60 
6.45 5.55 5.35 
6.55 5.90 5.85 
7.00 6.40 6.40 
7.40 6.66 6.70 
7.15 6.55 6.55 
7.10 6.40 6.60 
7.00 6.40 6.40 
7.35 6.60 6.70 
7.15 6.50 6.45 
7.35 6.70 6.40 
7.05 6.35 5.90 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point, 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Gut, ©. isanbin $5.35 80 $4.75 
Oct, 2 -sadieees 5.40 4.80 4.70 
Gept. & svcinces 5.35 4.60 4.65 
AUG. 1 ocscsecce 5.30 4.55 4.60 
PMS b oscnnawes 5.30 4.90 4.95 
Ly eee 5.50 5.15 5.30 
| | eM Me 5.70 5.45 5.55 
AGEN 2. kccsadts 5.55 5.25 5.40 
MawOn &. ivazcus 5.60 5.20 5.40 
se Pee ee 5.50 5.20 5.20 
PO. BD esccweant 5.75 5.30 5.30 
BOG. & vvccicsgun 5.65 5.20 5.15 
WOW B-s0ssseaan 5.55 5.35 5.25 
Oot. 2 «wissen 5.2 4.90 4.75 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 9 
was $34.50 per ton, which compares with 
a following first-of-the-month quota- 
ions: 


Ost. 1. dccthvaws $33.46 March 1 ...... $34.75 
Dept. 1. 1sstan SS ae 32.70 
AUG. 1 siesieves BEBO PAR. B cccvcecs $1.15 
SO fF euvidene BESO BOG. DB wvcccces 28.95 
Sane 1 sicscacs Sasee BOT, BD ccccccce 28.40 
May 1 wescoses 34.70 Be 3 cscsescs 4.70 
APH 2 cecauan 34.15 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


*Record high point. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important pares of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6... .58 76 82 
Sept. 23-29 ...... 55 73 82 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 54 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 10.) 
Puinaperenia, Pa.—Flour is dull, and 
the market unsettled by fluctuations in 
wheat. Millfeed is firm under light of- 
ferings and a rather better demand. 
Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The flour trade 
continued in good volume.at the opening 
of the week of Oct. 7-13. Prices have 
a steady tone in sympathy with wheat. 
Millfeed is steady and in good demand. 
Curicaco, Iru.—Flour demand is large- 
ly on a hand-to-mouth basis. Shipping 
instructions are still very slow, with 
some buyers asking for extensions, Prices 
are unchanged to 10c higher. There is a 
firm undertone to feed, with brisk gen- 
eral demand for all positions. 
Cotumsus, Onto.—Flour prices ad- 
vanced lic on Oct. 8. This slowed up 
demand considerably. With the excep- 
tion of one or two small sales no business 
has been reported so far in the week of 
Oct. 7-13. Feed is in fair demand for 
quick shipment. Prices are up $1@2. 


Mitwavxee, Wis.—F lour trade has im- 
proved slightly over the current week 
end, with the strength in wheat, but in- 
terest waned on the break of Tuesday, 
Oct. 9. Prices are unchanged. Rye flour 
has slowed up with the easy tone of 
grain. Millfeed is unchanged, with fair 
demand and negligible offerings. 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The flour market 
has assumed a waiting position, and 
business is small, mostly routine trade 
for immediate requirements. The ex- 
port market is also quiet. Canadian 
mills are well sold ahead for October and 
November, therefore their prices are 
firm. Quotations are practically un- 
changed. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour values are hold- 
ing firm, although new business is light. 
There is generally fair inquiry from do- 
mestic buyers, but opinions do not agree 
as to prices. Shipping instructions are 
good. Some hard wheat flour has been 
sold for export to the Continent. There 
is strong demand for millfeed, but of- 


’ ferings are light. 


Battimore, Mp.—Flour buyers, export 
and domestic, now say they are out of 
the market until prices swing back to 
their late low level, which probably 
means until wheat turns up again. The 
President’s scheme for putting wheat on 


a profitable basis is all right except for 
the fact that it will enable the pirates to 
unload at a big profit all the wheat they 
bunkoed out of the farmers under $1 
bu, which is anything but a pleasant 
feature. Feed is unchanged and quiet. 


Boston, Mass.—Most millers of spring 
wheat patents have advanced prices 10 
@léic over quotations of the week end- 
ing Oct. 6, but are generally quoting old 
prices to favored customers. Demand 
is slow and few sales are reported. 
Hard winter patents and soft winter 
flours show some advance, but very little 
business is reported. Millfeed has taken 
another sharp advance on wheat feeds, 
owing to light offerings and better de- 
mand. Other feeds are steady, with im- 
proved inquiry. 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian spring flour 
is selling splendidly for home and ex- 
port shipment at full quotations. Ex- 
port prices advanced 3d and better on 
Oct. 8, making November seaboard load- 
ing 33s 6d, December 45s and January 
34s 6d, jute, London basis. Mills are 
mostly running full time and sold to 
January for export. Domestic buyers 
are also operating freely though big bak- 
ers have not yet made their usual fall 
contracts. The current domestic price 
for top patent springs, mixed car lots, is 
$6.50 bbl, jute, delivered, Ontario points, 
usual terms. Feed is firm and well sold 
up. Ontario winter flours are relatively 
inactive. 





THRESHING IN WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man.—The recent delay in 
harvesting operations in the prairie prov- 
inces, caused by wet weather, is about at 
an end, and work in most parts is being 
resumed under favorable conditions. 

Saskatchewan now has 55 per cent of 
threshing completed, and outturns are 
proving satisfactory. 

Alberta is also making good headway 
with her crops, and threshing returns, 
now becoming increasingly representa- 
tive, bear out the earlier promise of 
crops in that province. Wheat is prov- 
ing a wonderful crop, both as regards 
grade and yield. Oats are expected to 
run high, and averages of the other 
coarse grains are good. 

G. Rock. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Sept. 22, 1923 (000’s omitted): 


1923 1922 1921 
Flour production, bbls— 


Aug. 26-Sept, 1 2,765 3,239 
Sept. 2-8 ....cccceees 2,712 2,063 
Sept. 9-15 ....ccccees 3,033 3,247 
Sept. 16-22 ...... . 3,035 3,190 





July 1-Sept. 22 32,012 35,077 


Flour, July 1-Sept. 22, 





bise— 
“BBEDOFtS 2 no vcccccecoce 2,929 3,036 4,491 
TEROOES . wccks cbseicnes 60 110 9 
Wheat, July 1-Sept. 22, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .280,000 320,000 385,000 
Exports ...ccecccccee 34,216 67,576 106,379 
Imports ....... - 8,200 4,694 1,020 
Ground by mills...... 139,900 144,000 158,494 
Wheat stocks, Sept. 22, 

bus— . 
At terminals ......... 66,392 34,252 655,720 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.107,092 127,048 99,666 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct.7 Oct. 8 
Oct. 6 Sept. 29 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...310,890 299,815 455,835 389,340 








St. Paul ....... 15,770 15,770 14,365 18,555 
Duluth-Superior 23,940 23,585 25,950 17,010 
Milwaukee ..... 5,000 4,000 10,200 18,570 

eee 355,600 343,170 506,350 438,475 
Outside mills*..187,020 ...... 253,925 ...... 

Ag’ gate sprg..542,620 ...... 2, eee 
Ot. BOD oc cies 46,600 46,600 32,300 29,100 
Be FO woes 50,600 49,800 47,300 47,400 
|) aa 118,920 122,400 101,150 157,845 
Rochester ..... 6,500 6,800 5,100 7,100 
ES eee 32,000 32,000 33,000 25,000 


Kansas City... .128,460 128,710 105,730 99,200 
Kansas Cityt...353,435 366,635 363,155 401,345 


GE dh es-cdaes 21,340 22,000 21,935 18,895 
St. Joseph ..... 27,175 28,370 41,805 41,725 
BOIERR cccccccce 20,235 20,750 35,965 ...... 
WEEE covceds 43,145 44,250 50,425 47,875 
TORO. cvccvece 40,200 40,900 35,500 25,700 
Toledof ....... 81,225 113,595 82,790 69,415 
Indianapolis ... 9,585 12,070 305 


70 11, 8,290 
Nashville** ....145,010 165,480 124,205 123,130 
Portland, Oreg. 58,265 57,345 23,390 25,035 
Seattle 45,700 49,925 36,420 27,340 
45,165 49,970 20,785 50,880 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Oct.7 Oct. 8 
Oct. 6 Sept. 29 1922 1921 

55 54 8 





Minneapolis ...... 1 71 
OO” 65 65 61 58 
Duluth-Superior .. 65 64 70 46 
Outside mills* .... 65 57 73 53 

Average spring... 58 55 73 63 
Milwaukee ....... 42 34 64 66 
ee 92 92 64 58 
St. Tewisf .....6.. OF 64 61 61 
DEE nb 50800608 71 74 60 95 
Mechester .....0.. 35 37 27 38 
CEE 54 a5 60-46 80 80 82 63 
Kansas City ...... 85 85 85 93 
Kansas Cityft ..... 69 71 74 80 
Se 92 95 110 76 
St. Joseph ........ 58 61 88 88 
Eee eee 44 45 78 o8 
WRROEIOD seeccvcces 66 68 77 76 
TOGO secvesccees 84 85 74 54 
WUNOOE kcoveerces 82 82 56 52 
Indianapolis ...... 48 60 57 36 
Nashville** ....... 70 77 64 60 
Portland, Oregon... 93 92 56 62 
MORETES occ ccccnces 86 94 69 52 
TACOMA cccccccecs 79 87 36 &9 

WORE: 8000s es<0 70 72 67 62 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FUND FOR RICE MARKETING 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Approval has 
been given by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to the application of the Arkansas 
Rice Growers’ Co-operative Association 
of Stuttgart, Ark., for an advance of 
$1,500,000 to finance the orderly market- 

ing of rice during the 1923-24 season. 


Cuaries C. Harr. 





OHIO MILLERS TO MEET 
The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Nov. 21-22. The programme com- 
mittee consists of H. J. BeBout and 


Frank H. Tanner, the secretary-treas- 


urer. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 9. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


_FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Goring RO NEE: 6536455 si5n waved. oecedsc $6.20@ 6.70 85@ 6.95 $.....@..... $6.40@ 6.75 6.75@ 7. 6.60@ 6. $6.65@ 6.85 $7.50@ 7.75 $6.60@ 6.85 $7.50@ 7.60 
Spring ne oe 5.80@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.45 ee Perey 6.00@ 6.30 6.25@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.40 6.35@ 6.60 8 660 CUD eo céce 
Bering: Bie Wiehe bans. cS save cice aces ews 4.80@ 5.40 4.95@ 5.15 ove se Docee 5.10@ 5.30 5.35@ 5.80 Pr ee 5.70@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 o cnc e Pecces res errn 
Hard winter short patent ................0. 5.60@ 6.20 --@.. 6.00@ 6.45 5.75@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.70 6.55@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.50 
Hard Witt MOGWMNG 6.ccc cs icwesscccccccess 4.50@ 5.10 --@.. 5.20@ 5.70 4.80@ 5.25 5.40@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.25 0 oe oD eo cece 6.20@ 6.55 $596.0 esac 
Hard winter first clear.............0.eee00 4.30@ 4.90 .-@.. 4.15@ 4.50 4.20@ 4.40 4.60@ 5.15 aos Qs rere), etre -@...-. re) Frere 0 cece Deccce 
Soft winter short | Sn 5.10@ 5.60 er oe 0 oe @uee 5.40@ 5.75 0 bere os ccne 5.45@ 5.70 06 6@ ccons 5.60@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.00 6.95@ 7.40 
Slt WHIDED MONIIEET oi bps ssc ne.tcwnodicees 4.40@ 4.90 eee en hr 4.60@ 5.00 4.70@ 4.90 *4.50@ 4.75 *4.35@ 5.50 5.35@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.75 5.20@ 5.70 
Soft winter first clear..........00.ccecesees 4.20@ 4.80 Serres .-@.. 4.10@ 4.50 soe e Dicsoce occe eo Doccee 00 eB ccces 5.10@ 5.65 ow @ucwee 3.75@ 4.25 
Rye orice) Mo oe re ar 3.60@ 4.00 3.85@ 3.90 - --@.. occee@icicscs 3.85@ 4.35 4.10@ 4.35 rer rr 4.50@ 4.75 erre) Ferre 00000 Mecece 
Rye GG Meas 65.05 oeiescvecceasects 3.45@ 3.70 3.50@ 3.55 -@.. +@..... ¢ 60s oie coce 3.75@ 4.00 eens @ 0 sec cP eccce cece eo Bocsee cose e@oceve 

FEED— 

Spring Ber ids bs kiantad sles ewacena 30.50 @31.50 28.00@28.50 Ree, eee eseee Deueee 35.00 @35.50 35.00 @ 36.00 37.25 @37.50 34.00@35.00 000s eM cece 
Hard Wee NES sera Sy os ap dtiedi-ovsoae s 30.50 @ 32.00 re) See - » @27.00 30.00 @ 31.00 occ e Deccee errs laren cose s BD cece 37.50 @37.75 ovcce Devcee oveee DM. ueee 
Soft WHIM WM eco cic cs okcsc Sees is ccsicdes 31.00 @ 32.50 eres FeTee o@..- 31.00 @31.50 oveee QDocees ree) Saree 35.00 @ 36.00 38.00 @38.25 cece Devens 31.00 @ 33.00 
standare middlings (brown shorts)......... 30.65 @32.00 28.00@ 29.50 sees @29. 000 o Do cces ores lerie 35.00 @36.00 35.50 @ 36.50 37.00 @38.00 34.50 @35.50 34.00 @36.00 
tony middlings (gray shorts).............. 32.50 @ 34.50 32.00 @33.00 30.50 @31.00 34.00@34.50 err. Pere 37.00 @38.00 38.00 @ 38.50 39.50 @ 41.00 37.50@39.00 ere) Perr 
08 OOF ciivcshas ies ereeee PTeTETTTOT TTT rr 35.50 @37.00 34.00 @ 35.00 0 0b aes ces's 6 sec c@ vcces o 000 UO 6 bec e 40.00 @ 41.00 41.00 @ 42.00 «eee + @42.50 39.00 @40.00 soso @. csc 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
eng OE $6.10@6.30 (49's) $4.60@5.00 (49's) $4.60@5.10 (49's) $6.30 @7.30 $6.90 @7.30 $6.00@6.35 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 +-@ 000 @...- 6.60 @7.20 7.05 @7.65 6.45 @7.00 


*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 








River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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GRINDING CANADIAN WHEAT IN BOND 





Department of Agriculture Reports That 47 Per Cent of Imports of Canadian 
Wheat Since May, 1921, Have Been Ground in Bond—Provisions 
for Bond Grinding and Securing Drawbacks 


Nearly 50 per cent of the wheat im- 
ported into the United States from Can- 
ada since the emergency tariff became ef- 
fective May 28, 1921, has been exported 
as flour, according to compilations made 
by the Department of Agriculture. This 
wheat was milled in bond for export 
under the provisions of the tariff act, 
and should be considered in all calcula- 
tions of imports of wheat from Canada. 

Total imports of wheat from Canada 
since the tariff became effective were 32,- 
567,664 bus. The quantity of Canadian 
wheat milled in bond during the same 
period was 15,453,624 bus, or 47 per cent 
of the total imports. Imports in 1922 
were large, when 22,642,959 bus were im- 
ported. During the same year the quan- 
tity of Canadian wheat milled in bond 
was reported at 10,426,436 bus, or 46 per 
cent of the total imports during the year. 
From Jan. 1 to June 30, 1923, imports 
of Canadian wheat were 4,686,530 bus. 
In that period, 2,837,008 bus, or 61 per 
cent of the total imports, were milled in 
bond. 

Two provisions in the tariff act of 
1922 relate to the milling of imported 
wheat. One of these, commonly known 
as the milling provision, provides that 
the entire mill handling the wheat, or 
part of the mill, shall be placed under 
bond. No duty is paid on the imported 
wheat provided the entire output of the 
mill is exported. Any flour or byproduct 
from the imported wheat is subject to 
the prescribed import duty should it be 
subsequently entered for consumption in 
the United States. 

The second provision is the so-called 
drawback provision, under the terms of 
which the importer pays the full amount 
of the duty prescribed by the act, i.e., 
30c per bu, and receives a refund of 99 
per cent of the duty when the flour and 
byproducts produced from such wheat 
are exported from the United States. 
One of the stipulations of the drawback 
provision is that a refund shall not be 
made unless at least 30 per cent of 
United States wheat has been mixed with 
such imported wheat. 

All of the Canadian wheat reported as 
having been milled in bond was milled 
under the milling provision. Canadian 
wheat milled in bond is statistically in- 
cluded in the general imports of the 
United States. All calculations, there- 
fore, of imports of Canadian wheat that 
enter the United States for consumption 
should make allowance for the wheat 
milled in bond, the department points 
out. Flour manufactured from imported 
wheat is statistically included in the ex- 
ports of domestic flour. Two flour mills 
in the United States grind Canadian 
wheat in bond. Both of these mills are 
located in the Buffalo district. 





CANADIAN MILLERS TO MEET 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Nation- 
al Millers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting in the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, on Tuesday, Oct. 16. There 
will be morning and afternoon sessions. 
All millers in Canada, whether members 
‘or not, are invited to attend. 

A. H. Battey. 





TOUR OF INLAND WATERWAY 

Sr, Lovis, Mo.—Business men along 
the route of the Illinois $20,000,000 water- 
way, and also those at various points on 
the Mississippi River between St. Louis 
and New Orleans, will greet members of 
the United States Senate from Washing- 
ton who have been delegated to tour the 
entire route between Chicago and New 
Orleans and file a report to Congress of 
their observations and recommendations. 

Senator Frank Hanson, of Blooming- 
ton, chairman of the Illinois waterway 
commission, has received a copy of the 
itinerary, which opens in Chicago, Oct. 
15, with inspection of the municipal 
sewage disposal plants, hearings before 
sanitary district officials and views of 
shippers and other interests in relation to 
the proposed waterway. 

On Oct. 21 the senators will arrive in 
St. Louis, where, on the second day, 
there will be a series of functions, ad- 


dresses and waterway opinions by leading 
business men. The final hearing will take 
place on Oct. 29 before the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce, winding up the 
two weeks’ tour. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


SOUTHWEST FLOUR OUTPUT 


Statistics for 1922-23 Crop Year Show Slight 
Reduction from Previous Year, but Con- 
tinued High Rate of Activity 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Statistics just com- 
pleted by the Kansas City office of The 
Northwestern Miller show that in the 
crop year ended June 30, 1923, flour 
mills of Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Kansas City produced 25,768,170 bbls 
of flour, representing 61 per cent of full 
capacity, based on 300 running days per 
year. The total shows a reduction of 
less than 1,000,000 bbls from the record 
breaking output, 26,663,911 bbls, the pre- 
vious year. 

Interior mills of the three states each 
show a reduction in activity, while Kan- 
sas City mills gained about 400,000 bbls 
over the previous year, establishing a 
new high record for flour production at 
this terminal. Mills here also showed the 
highest rate of activity, the output rep- 
resenting 75.6 per cent of actual mill 
capacity. 

The consolidated figures for the terri- 
tory, exclusive of St. Joseph, Mo., sta- 
tistics on which are not yet available, are 
as follows: 











Production 

BOMBOS occ ccccccccccvecccecceses 15,442,713 
CRIBGROIR 2c cccvscvecercesecesees 2,275,602 
Nebraska ..... 2,969,711 
Kansas City 5,080,144 
| a oe eer eee ee mee ar 25,768,170 


KANSAS 


The following table shows in detail the 
number of flour mills in Kansas (outside of 
Kansas City), together with the capacity 
ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 
June 30, 1923: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


29 1,000 and over 48,705 8,802,019 40,704,155 
43 500 to 1,000.. 26,705 4,512,336 20,517,489 
41 200 to 600.... 12,135 1,688,122 7,643,434 





22 100 to 200.... 2,820 274,252 1,276,622 
44 Less than 100 2,129 165,984 760,785 
179 92,494 15,442,713 70,902,485 


RECORD OF PREVIOUS YEARS 
Year ended Jufne 30, 1922: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, mads, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


30 1,000 and over.48,965 9,203,771 41,758,130 
39 500 to 1,000...24,225 4,660,034 21,225,696 





38 200 to 500..... 11,805 1,699,046 7,758,366 
29 100 to 200..... 3,725 386,317 1,753,961 
39 Less than 100.. 1,795 116,203 640,497 
175 90,515 16,065,371 73,036,650 
Year ended June 30, 1921: 
Daily Flour Wheat 


No. Capacity 
mills rating bbls bbls us 

29 1,000 and over.40,575 6,667,884 30,419,332 
38 500 to 1,000...23,455 3,534,458 16,093,940 


capacity, ground, 





45 200 to 500..... 14,020 1,697,676 7,740,398 
39 100 to 200..... 4,879 359,982 1,648,556 
54 Less than 100. 2,445 115,216 532,366 
205 85,374 12,375,216 56,434,592 
Year ended June 30, 1920: 

Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbis bbls bus 


31 1,000 and over.43,650 8,534,527 39,196,279 
36 500 to 1,000...21,080 4,118,748 19,281,631 
43 200 to 500.....13,410 2,233,993 10,362,580 





41 100 to 200..... 5,045 613,316 2,362,410 
55 Less than 100. 2,509 176,965 821,440 
206 85,694 15,577,549 72,024,340 
Year ending June 30, 1919: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


27 1,000 and over.38,080 6,780,220 30,040,361 
35 500 to 1,000...21,130 3,624,960 16,244,044 





48 200 to 500..... 14,810 2,205,651 9,897,603 
40 100 to 200..... 4,935 495,635 2,209,031 
53 Less than 100. 2,464 164,727 751,768 
203 $1,419 13,271,193 59,142,807 
Year ending June 30, 1918: 

Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating s bbls bus 


24 1,000 and over.32,550 65,230,223 23,558,669 
31 500 to 1,000...18,800 2,991,940 13,642,019 
47 200 to 500.....14,340 2,106,651 9,485,135 





39 100 to 200..... 4,725 429,273 1,887,828 
57 Less than 100. 2,630 143,362 660,195 
198 73,045 10,901,449 49,233,846 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
The number of active flour mills in Kan- 
sas, the number of barrels of flour produced 
and the number of bushels of wheat ground, 
by years ending June 30: 


No. Flour Wheat 

Year— mills produced consumed 
1922-23...... 179 15,442,713 70,902,485 
16,065,371 73,036,650 

12,375,216 56,434,692 

15,577,549 72,024,340 

13,271,193 59,142,807 

10,901,449 49,233,846 

11,932,186 55,222,279 

12,213,447 56,074,464 

12,599,151 56,417,505 

11,303,289 51,487,092 

10,688,566 49,406,226 

9,440,921 42,736,604 

10,207,358 46,215,005 

10,197,152 46,134,812 





CAPACITY BY YEARS 
The following table shows the number of 
mills of over 200 bbls capacity and of mills 
of less than 200 bbls, with total capacity of 
mills of each class and total capacity of all 
mills for 14 years: 


Over Less than 
200 bbis 200 bbis All mills 
No. Cap. No, Cap. No. Cap. 
1922-23... 113 87,545 66 4,949 179 92,494 


5,520 175 90,515 
7,324 205 85,374 
7,554 206 85,694 
7,399 203 81,419 
7,365 198 73,045 
6,852 156 65,352 
5,247 169 64,807 
7,240 177 62,620 
6,500 164 60,335 
7,865 182 59,500 


1921-22... 107 84,995 68 
1920-21... 112 78,050 93 
1919-20... 110 78,140 96 
1918-19... 110 74,020 93 
1917-18... 112 65,690 96 
1916-17... 94 59,500 62 
1915-16... 90 58,560 69 
1914-15... 99 55,380 78 
1913-14... 98 53,835 66 
1912-13... 102 61,635 80 
1911-12... 104 53,760 87 8,380 191 61,140 
1910-11... 108 54,625 103 9,245 211 63,870 
1909-10... 107 51,725 118 10,640 225 62,375 
1908-9.... 104 49,935 135 11,740 239 61,675 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 
Percentage of output to full capacity 
based on 800 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Kansas, by years ending June 30: 
1,000 500 200 100 =Less 
and to to 


Av’ge 60.8 63.8 68.2 35.9 27.8 57.5 
PRODUCTION OF LARGER MILLS 


Due to changes in capacity ratings, the 
number of mills of capacity greater than 200 
bbls per day increased in 1922 from 107 to 
113, these larger units accounting for more 
than 95 per cent of the total production. 

Percentage of the total flour produced by 
these larger mills for a period of years: 





OKLAHOMA 


Figures covering Oklahoma mills for the 
1922-23 crop year follow: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating ls bbls bus 


7 1,000 and over. 9,455 1,256,289 5,799,626 
5 5600 to 1,000... 3,125 418,316 1,916,222 





15 200 to 500..... 4,205 449,751 2,036,989 
9 100 to 200..... 1,275 105,231 479,278 
33 Less than 100. 1,530 46,015 209,922 
69 19,590 2,275,602 10,442,037 


Rate of Activity—The rate of production 
of Oklahoma mills, based on 300 days at full 
time representing possible output, was: 1,000 
bbls and over, 44 per cent; 500 to 1,000 bbls, 
44; 200 to 500 bbis, 35; 100 to 200 bbis, 28; 
less than 100 bbls, 10. 


Year ending June 30, 1922: 


Daily Fiour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


8 1,000 and over.10,675 1,684,731 7,620,882 





7 500 to 1,000.... 4,350 692,893 3,128,538 
14 200 to 500..... 3,922 444,912 2,110,662 
9 100 to 200..... 1,210 104,521 486,424 
24 Less than 100. 1,110 42,966 184,748 
62 21,267 2,970,023 13,531,254 


Rate of Activity—The rate of production 
of Oklahoma mills, based on 300 days at full 
time as representing possible output, was: 
1,000 bbls and over, 52 per cent; 500 to 1,000 
bbls, 53; 200 to 500 bbis, 38; 100 to 200 bbls, 
28; less than 100 bbls, 12.9; total, 46 per cent. 


NEBRASKA 


Figures covering Nebraska mills for the 
1922-28 crop year follow: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


5 1,000 and over. 7,200 1,474,569 6,721,231 
5 500 to 1,000... 2,850 488,261 2,232,207 
18 200 to 500..... 4,520 465,674 2,067,608 
28 100 to 200..... 3,290 235,922 1,075,878 
112 Less than 100. 5,533 305,285 1,412,627 
168 23,393 2,969,711 13,509,551 
Rate of Activity—The rate of production 
of Nebraska mills, based on 300 days at full 
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time as representing possible output, was: 
1,000 bbls and over, 67 per cent; 500 to 1,009 
bbls, 57; 200 to 500 bbis, 34; 100 to 200 bbis 
23; less than 100 bbls, 18. , 


Year ending June 30, 1922: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating ls bbls bus 


5 1,000 and over. 8,900 1,417,179 6,395,667 
5 500 to 1,000... 2,950 603,625 2,295 854 
16 200 to 500..... 4,115 445,865 2,008,402 
28 100 to 200..... 8,250 263,392 1,094,496 
106 Less than 100. 5,308 377,537 1,741,832 


160 ‘ 24,528 8,007,598 13,536,251 


Rate of Activity—The rate of production 
of Nebraska mills, based on 300 days at ful) 
time as representing possible output, was: 
1,000 and over, 53.8 per cent; 500 to 1,000 
56; 200 to 500 bbls, 86; 100 to 200 bbis, 27: 
less than 100, 23; total, 40.9 per cent. 


R. E. Srerurne. 








CANADIAN BAKERS MEET 


Large Attendance at Toronto Convent ion— 
Sessions of Great Practical Inter- 
est to the Trade 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual conv¢ ntion 
of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ As:ocia- 
tion of Canada was held at Toronto, 
Oct. 2-4, The attendance was su"pris- 
ingly large, and the sessions were of the 





greatest practical interest to the !rade. 
The records show that members o! the 
craft were present from almost cvery 
part of Canada, and there was still wider 


registration of the allied trades, snany 
United States machinery and supply 
houses being represented. . 

James McIntosh, president, took charge 
of the proceedings, while H. E. ‘l'rent, 
the veteran secretary, and J. W. Horsey, 
his assistant, were in evidence a!! the 
time, 

The Hon. J. S. Martin, minister of 
agriculture, province of Ontario, eliv- 
ered the official address of welcome. W. 
A. Cook, of New York, spoke on “Suc- 
cessful Advertising,” F. H. Frazier, 
president General Baking Co., New York, 
on “Who Is My Neighbor?” Professor R. 
Harcourt, Guelph, on “Quality in Bread,” 
J. D. Stone, of the Stone & Glass | abo- 
ratories, London, Ont., on “Wheat,” Dr. 
R. E. Lee, New York, on the “No-Dough- 
Time” process. Other addresses were 
made by S. Goetz, Chicago, E. Traver 
Smith, New York, John M. Hartley, Cni- 
cago, E. C. Spillman, New York, S. E. 
Anglin, Toronto, and F. C. Haller, presi- 
dent Pennsylvania Association of the 
Baking Industry. 

H. E. Cignac, Brantford, was elected 
president, H. E. Trent, Toronto, secre- 
tary, and A. W. Carrick, Toronto, treas- 
urer. 

In connection with the meeting the Al- 
lied Trades Association held its first an- 
nual, with about 200 members in altend- 
ance. S. B. Pebler, Toronto, was elected 
president, F. H. Whitcombe, Toronto, 
vice president, W. E. Floody, Toronto, 
secretary, and R. C. Brown, Toronto, 
treasurer. 

A. H. Battery. 





NEW HEAD FOR KANSAS COMPANY 

Kansas Crty, Mo.—At the quarterly 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., held at Wichita, 
Kansas, Oct. 6, Thad L. Hoffman, vice 
president, was elected president, succeed- 
ing Lincoln E. Moses, who has _ ‘een 
president since the company’s orginiza- 
tion. Mr. Moses was elected chairman 
of the board of directors, in which }osi- 
tion he will, of course, continue his active 
interest in the company. 

Mr. Hoffman was until two years ago 
located at Wichita in charge of the «om- 
pany’s grain department. Since co:ning 
to the main office at Kansas City he has 
continued in charge of that department, 
and handled certain executive duties in 
addition. He is a brother of F. V. 
Hoffman, general manager of the com- 

ny. 

7 R. E. Srerrinc. 





STUDIES AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 
Wasurnoton, D. C.—A. B. Genung, di- 
vision of information, Bureau of A¢Tl 
cultural Economics, has left Washinzton 
to study the agricultural situation in the 
wheat belt and range country of the 
Northwest. His itinerary includes visits 
to Brookings, S. D., Bismarck and /[‘ar- 
go, N. D., Lincoln, Neb., and Cheyeine, 
Wyo. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 
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Director-General of Rural Economy and Statistics Estimates Areas Sown to 
Wheat, Flax and Oats—General Survey of Crop Conditions, 
Rentals and Agricultural Economics 


Buenos Ames, Arcentina, Sept. 4.— 
The director-general of rural economy 
and statistics, Sefior Julio César Urien, 
has presented a report to the minister of 
agriculture, of which the following is a 
free translation: 

First forecast of areas sown to wheat, 
flax and oats, throughout the whole of 
the republic for the agricultural year 
1923-24: wheat, 6,895,000 hectares (17,- 
(30,650 acres); flaxseed, 1,952,000 hec- 
tares (4,821,440 acres); oats, 1,065,000 
hectares (2,630,550 acres). ; 

These figures represent an increase of 
387,200 hectares (966,384 acres) for 


wheat, 288,000 hectares (710,360 acres) 
for flax, and 6,000 hectares (14,820 acres) 
for oats. 

The following table permits of a com- 
parison of the figures relative to the 
past 10 years, areas given in hectares 
(2.47 acres): 





Wheat Flaxseed Oats 
6,261,000 1,723,000 1,161,000 
6,645,000 1,619,000 1,038,000 
6,511,000 1,298,000 1,022,000 
7,234,000 1,308,600 1,295,000 
6,870,000 1,383,650 1,206,000 
7,045,000 1,766,000 931,000 
6,076,100 1,930,000 835,000 
5,636,000 1,575,000 852,000 
3....... 6,507,800 1,664,020 1,059,350 
i9 eee 6,895,000 1,952,000 1,065,000 


Oct. 15 has been fixed as the date for 
the publication of the statistics relative 
to the areas sown to wheat, flax, oats, 
barley, rye and birdseed. In this com- 
pilation will be given the'figures corre- 
sponding to each district or department 
»f the provinces or territories compris- 
ing the cereal region, and to each of 
the other provinces and territories. 

Having ascertained with precision the 
area sown, it will be easy for this de- 
partment to state the real figures of the 
harvest, particularly if effect be given 
to the project submitted to the consid- 
eration of the minister relative to the 
taking of a census of the number of 
threshers and harvesting machines in the 
country, 


PROVINCE OF BUENOS AIRES 


Compared with the previous year, the 
area under wheat represents an increase 
of 132,900 hectares, and that under flax 
one of 72,090 hectares. 

It is undoubted that the propaganda 
carried out by the ministry of agricul- 
ture in favor of selection of seed has 
had a great effect, as it convinced many 
colonists that only thus could they im- 
prove the quality of their crops and aug- 
ment their yields. Only a small num- 
ber of agriculturists have employed seed 
without cleaning it. 

The improvement in cultural methods 
has also been evidenced in the manner 
of breaking the ground. The climate has 
been propitious for agricultural labors 
and the severe frosts experienced in July 
have contributed to retard the growth of 
the wheat, thus giving the plants a 
stronger rooting and enabling them to 
throw out shoots. Sowing of flax is com- 
pleted in the north. It is now proceed- 
ing in the center, but has only just been 
commenced in the south, where .it will 
go on till the middle of October. 

Some prejudicial delay occurred in the 
service of wagons, particularly in the 
zones of great production, due in great 
part to the fact that, owing to the for- 
ward state of the harvest, bags of cereals 
and bales of wool arrived at the stations 
at the same time. These early difficulties 
having been overcome, the service became 
normal, : 

Lack of good roads is the serious prob- 
lem of the province of Buenos Aires. 
The greatest inconvenience is felt when 
transporting the corn harvested during 
the winter. At the present moment the 
large cart roads are intransitable. 

The department has intervened in an 
amicable form in numerous agrarian con- 
flicts, and has had the satisfaction in the 
majority of cases of effecting satisfac- 
tory settlements. 

The economic situation of the agri- 
culturist is generally good, especially in 
the south of the province, where the last 
harvest was very abundant. The finan- 
cial situation of colonists engaged in 





mixed farming has been prejudiced by the 
cattle crisis but, on the other hand, those 
owning small flocks of sheep have bene- 
fited. 

SANTA FE 


There is an appreciable increase over 
the previous year in the areas sown to 
wheat and flax—76,000 and 100,000 hec- 
tares, respectively. This has occurred 
principally in the departments of the 
center and the north, at the expense of 
old alfalfa plantations. In Garay, San 
Javier, and General Obligado, flax has 
been sown on recently cleared lands. As 
to the departments of the south (Con- 
stitucién, General Lopez, Caseros, etc.), 
they maintain more or less their former 
areas of wheat, but have augmented their 
sowings of flax and corn. 

The selecting machines of the ministry 
have done much work, but several regions 
did not receive the benefit of them. Like- 
wise some flour mill owners, alarmed at 
the shrinkage in the percentage of gluten 
in the grain throughout the whole zone, 
have distributed pedigree seed to the 
colonists. 

Sowing is finished in the province. 
Plowing was favored by seasonable rains. 
Germination has been even. Frost has 
strengthened the roots of the wheat. 
Flax sown in the north was improved 
greatly by recent rains. 

The results of the wheat, flax and corn 
harvests, and the prices obtained for 
those products, have created varying 
economic situations. The colonists have 
harvested their wheat subject to price 
conditions which have only covered ex- 
penses, having regard to the high cost 
of production. On the other hand, grow- 
ers of corn and flax have disposed of 
their crops at prices undoubtedly more 
favorable, especially so in the case of 
corn, in which the yields were fair and 
the prices considered remunerative. 

The economic situation of these flax 
and corn growers is good, without doubt, 
as is proved by the fact of their having 
settled their credits with the commercial 
houses from which they got their year’s 
supplies and by the testimony of the 
banks which hold appreciable sums _ be- 
longing to agriculturists in savings bank 
accounts. 

There is another means of appreciating 
the economic situation of cultivators of 
flax and corn, and that is the value of the 
rentals of the lands devoted to these 
crops, which lands, being in great re- 
quest, remain at high rentals. In the 
departments of Iriondo, Rosario, San 
Lorenzo and Caseros, rentals in kind are 
being paid up to 33 per cent of the 
threshed cro}, bagged and warehouseéd at 
railway station, and from $30 to $35 m/n 
er hectare in cash. The value of the 
and fetching these rentals is from $500 
to $600 per hectare. 

(Continued on page 168.) 





CANADIAN FEEDINGSTUFFS ACT 

Toronto, Ont.—A ‘conference of the 
district inspectors of the seed branch, 
department of agriculture, Ottawa, was 
held recently for the purpose of stand- 
ardizing procedure in the administration 
of the law with regard to the amended 
feedingstuffs act. The decisions arrived 
at were announced as follows: 

“The district inspectors of the seed 
branch, in conference on Sept. 26, after 
consultation with officers of the depart- 
ment of justice, agree to standardize 
their procedure in an endeavor to secure 
the strict observance of section 6 of the 
feedingstuffs act as amended, and to pro- 
ceed as follows: 

“(a) Legal action will be taken against 
any person who manufactures or offers 
for sale any flour mill byproduct from 
wheat, if it be mixed with any other 
product. 

“(b) Legal action will be taken if the 
container or tag is branded or marked 
with any word that would qualify the 
meaning of the prescribed name in re- 
spect of quality of the byproduct. It is 
understood that the registered trade- 
marks that are commonly associated with 
the firm name on many of the products 


of the manufacturer do not as a rule 
modify the meaning of the prescribed 
name for the byproduct, and exception 
will not, therefore, be taken by the in- 
spectors to such registered trademarks 
unless they are a prefix and do modify 
the prescribed name of the byproduct. 

“(c) The mill screenings are first to 
be screened to remove all fine mustards 
and other small black seeds that are 
capable of passing through a 1/14-inch 
perforated zinc screen, in order that the 
mill screenings to be ground do not 
contain more than 1 per cent of mus- 
tards or other seeds that are injurious 
to the health of live stock or poultry, the 
mill screenings when ground to be free 
from vital weed seeds of any kind. The 
product commonly known as oats scalp- 
ings, and which contains more than 8 per 
cent fiber, may, if desired by the manu- 
facturer, be registered and sold as a 
commercial feedingstuff.” 

A. H. Battey. 





RESTORATION OF FRANCE 


Public Statement Shows Remarkable Eco- 
nomic Recovery Since Armistice—Ap- 
palling Defiation of German Mark 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 26.—It is reported 
inthe daily press that the French min- 
ister of finance recently made a public 
statement of the industrial and economic 
restoration that had been experienced by 
France since the armistice. The figures, 
which are a wonderful tribute to the 
quiet but steady work that has been go- 
ing on in France during the past five 
years, are as follows: 

The area planted with wheat in 1919 
was 11,369,410 acres; in 1923 it was 13,- 
649,220 acres. The number of cattle rose 
from 12,250,000 to 13,575,000. The un- 
favorable trade balance, amounting to 
£704,000,000 in 1918, £916,000,000 in 
1919, and £844,000,000 in 1920, was re- 
duced in 1921 to £91,200,000 and in 1922 
to £15,800,000. The treasury’s financial 
deficit during the first eight months of 
1922 amounted to £46,400,000; in the 
same period of 1923, £32,400,000. France 
is certainly one of the few countries in 
Europe that can report progress finan- 
cially and economically. 

In England the economic situation 
grows more difficult rather than easier, 
and the grave situation in Germany, 
with its inevitable effect on the state of 
trade, is causing considerable anxiety 
among thinking people and those who 
have the welfare of the masses at heart. 

The government has already done a 
good deal to provide work for the unem- 
ployed by. giving financial assistance to 
local authorities and public companies, 
whereby all kinds of public work can be 
undertaken, but it is claimed by labor 
advocates that they must do still more, 
and an appeal was made only yesterday 
to the prime minister to summon Parlia- 
ment immediately to discuss ways and 
means of alleviating the distress caused 
by the unemployment now prevalent and 
anticipated. 

The agricultural position is also seri- 
ous, and heavy losses have undoubtedly 
been experienced by the farmers. There- 
fore, compared with France, conditions 
in Great Britain are far less favorable, 
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and economists state that this country 
is suffering from having maintained its 
currency. "J 

The London hawkers have a new and 
unprecedented stock in trade to offer to 
the public this week. At every point of 
vantage they stand holding bundles of 
German currency notes in their hands, 
which they endeavor tw sell to the pass- 
ers-by at the rate of 2d per 100,000 
marks, or 6d per 1,000,000. As the rate 
of exchange today is in the neighborhood 
of 3,000,000 marks to the penny, these 
hawkers are obviously obtaining a very 
substantial premium. They do not ap- 
pear to be doing exactly a roaring trade, 
but there are no doubt many purchasers 
who either invest their twopence in one 
or more of the notes in anticipation that 
one day the German mark may regain 
its par value, or as a souvenir of the 
most remarkable and appalling deflation 
of currency ever likely to be recorded in 
the lifetime of the present generation. 
The notes offered on the streets are un- 
derstood to be genuine currency notes, 
and some smart speculators are believed 
to be behind the enterprise. 


C. F. G, Rarxes. 





VALUE OF 1923 FARM PRODUCTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The value of the six 
major agricultural products this year 
will be $5,096,000,000, according to the 
estimate of N. L. Moffitt, president of 
the Moffitt-Napier Grain Co., which 
means an increase of $891,511,000 over 
the value of the same crops last year, 
and an increase of $1,010,228,000 over 
the 1921 value. Of the six crops, wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley and cotton, only 
two, wheat and rye, are smaller in volume 
and in value than last year. In com- 
parison with 1921, wheat and rye are also 
exceptions to the increase, wheat being 
smaller in volume and value this year, 
and rye being greater in volume but 
smaller in value. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





STALE BREAD LAW ATTACKED 

Inpranapouts,- Inp.—Constitutionality 
of an act passed by the general assembly 
of Indiana in 1919, prescribing condi- 
tions connected with the manufacture of 
bakery products, and prohibiting the re- 
turn of unsold bread and other products, 
was attacked in a suit filed recently in 
federal court here, which names as de- 
fendants the members of the state board 
of health, U. S. Lesh, attorney general 
of the state, and Hollis Hunter, city 
sealer of weights and measures. The 
complainants, the Ward Baking Co., New 
York, and six others, contend that the 
objectionable section of the act is uncon- 
stitutional in that it interferes with inter- 
state transportation and hampers seri- 
ously their business. 

The plaintiffs are the Ward Baking 
Co., the Charles Seip Baking Co., South 
Chicago, and the Atlas Baking Co., 
Heissler & Junge Co., Schulze Baking 
Co., Livingston Bread Corporation and 
Gordon Baking Co., all of Chicago. 

The practice of the complainants, it 
is stated, is to buy back from the re- 
tailer all unsold bread, mutilate it, and 
sell it as poultry feed. , 

Curis O. Axion. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. 


The figures for July are revised to include reports 


received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns 
include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls 


of flour annually. 


The figures for August include reports from 1,051 mills that produced 84.5 per 
cent of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 
In July 1,054 mills produced 84.4 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 

The wheat ground averaged 274.9 lbs per bbl of flour in August, 275.8 lbs in 
July, 274.1 Ibs in June, and 274.6 lbs in May. The offal reported amounted to 17.5 
Ibs per bu of wheat in August, 17.7 Ibs in July and June, and 17.5 lbs in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


w——— Production——_,, 


Daily Per ct. of 


Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
PE sc sathedes 1,081 36,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,571 683,649 
eres 1,080 30,942,592 6,735,493 549,483,608 661,396 40.7 
WO aacctsese 1,054 35,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 46.2 
RMU co cccces 1,031 43,757,317 9,550,345 765,585,414 646,112 54.7 
STATEMENT FOR 924 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH 
Average Daily Per cent 
——Production——_, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbis operated 
May ..... 31,834,146 6,950,756 561,589,464 274.8 17.6 616,706 43.3 
June .... 29,820,718 6,499,322 529,367,824 275.3 17.8 616,706 42.2 
July ..... 34,410,092 7,492,576 607,138,223 275.6 17.6 616,706 46.6 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Decline of 7,000,000 Bus in Spring Wheat 
Figure—Durum Estimated at 
45,779,000 Bus 





The government crop report, based on 
condition Oct. 1, indicates a further re- 
duction of the spring wheat estimate, 
the present figure being 213,351,000 bus, 
as against 221,000,000 a month ago. Of 
this total spring wheat production, 45,- 
779.000 bus, or 21.5 per cent, are durum. 

The relations between the Oct. 1 fig- 
ures and the final estimates for previous 
years are shown in the following tables. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the United 
States by years (in millions of bushels): 








Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1923* 782 3,021 1,302 199 65 20 14 
1922. 862 2,891 1,201 186 96 12 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 165 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 6387 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1916 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1918. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 8,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 688 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1906. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 5562 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 5622 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 647 2,078 796 73 24 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ee 12 
1897. 630 1,903 699 67 27 oe 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 ee 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ee 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 oe 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 ee 12 
*Oct. 1 estimate. 
Spring Wheat Crop 
Spring wheat acreage and crop of the 
United States in 1928, as estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture on the basis of 
condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
estimates for previous years (000's omitted): 
AREA, ACRES 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
Minnesota .... 1,628 1,850 2,279 2,800 
N. Dakota..... 7 8,740 9,500 8,916 
S. Dakota..... 2,893 2,770 2,830 
Montana ..... . 2,713 2,290 2,377 
Washington .. 1,060 1,000 1,000 1,434 
Idaho ......+. 700 679 700 650 
United States.18,503 19,503 20,282 21,127 
PRODUCTION, BUS 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
Minnesota .... 20,024 25,345 21,650 26,600 
N. Dakota..... 56,466 123,234 80,750 80,244 
S. Dakota..... 26,106 38,188 24,390 25,470 
Montana ..... 40,095 39,881 27,480 32,770 
Washington .. 23,320 9,200 15,000 17,065 
BGGRO 2 sccvece 19,404 15,617 16,800 15,600 
U. States....213,351 275,887 214,589 222,430 


Government Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter and 
spring wheat crops, as issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, since 1912, in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 


May June July Aug. Final 
370 363 3858 389 400 
513 492 483 610 624 
630 6389 652 675 685 
692 675 668 656 674 
499 469 489 454 481 
366 373 402 417 413 
672 686 657 5655 £665 
899 892 838 715 760 
484 603 618 532 611 





Average 574 568 562 658 547 671 
SPRING WHEAT 


. June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
|) 265 271 290 300 330 330 
1918..... 252 218 233 243 242 240 
1914..... 262 274 236 221 216 206 
os 273 294 307 322 345 352 
| ae 245 269 199 156 152 156 
1917..... 282 275 236 250 242 224 
2928 ...0% 343 333 322 342 363 356 
WBIG s. 2000 $43 322 225 208 203 208 
1920..... 276 291 261 237 218 222 
1921..... 251 2385 212 209 4196 £216 
eee 247 #247 «+263 «#4276 «268 8 3276 
1923..... 236 235 225 221 214 


Average 273 272 251 249 250 252 





NEW YORK RETAIL BAKERS 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual convention of 
the New York State Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association was opened on 
Monday, Oct. 8, at Ebling’s Casino, 
Bronx, by the state president, Max Stras- 
The president of the borough, 


ser. 
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Henry Bruckner, welcomed the dele- 
ates. 

Mr. Strasser’s report reviews the legis- 
lative activity of the association, and 
declares the present laws, in general, are 
satisfactory, only minor modifications be- 
ing considered necessary. He warns 
against too much propaganda for Sun- 
day closing. 

Walter Scheppelmann, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., read a paper on the “No- 
Dough-Time” process. 

There are strong delegations from all 
over the state. Twelve interesting ex- 
hibits, conducted in connection with. the 
convention, have elicited great public in- 
terest. 

Visiting ladies were guests at the 
Regent Theatre, and later took part with 
the men in an automobile parade to City 
Island and New Rochelle. 

On Tuesday there were reports of 
committees and local organizations. 


Bruno C. Scumipt. 


REMEDIES SWEPT ASIDE 


Proposals Made at Washington to Aid Wheat 
Farmer Appear to Have Been Un- 
favorably Received 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Proposals for an 
extra session of Congress, increase in the 
tariff on wheat under the authority of 
the flexible provision of the tariff act, 
and the price guaranty all seem to have 
been swept definitely aside. 

Careful analysis by the President and 
his cabinet of all the arguments brought 
forward in behalf of an extra session by 
the delegation of bankers and farmers 
from the Ninth, or Minneapolis, Federal 
Reserve district obviously has given the 
chief executive the firm conviction that 
what he can do without the aid of Con- 
gress is just as practicable as anything 
Congress can do. And that being the 
case, the President can do it more ex- 
peditiously. 

No secret is made of the intention of 
the administration to steer clear of prop- 
ositions which call for resort to artificial 
methods of restoring an industry. In 
taking the position that such a course 
will only delay return to normal condi- 
tions in agriculture, Mr. Coolidge has the 
support of all of the more important 
farm organizations. The National 
Grange and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, even if the President were 
to take the extreme view held by some 
real and some professional friends of 
the farmers, have the power to defeat 
any legislation regarded as _ ill-consid- 
ered and only affording temporary re- 
lief. 

A fact which has been overlooked by 
those who advocate extreme means of 
helping the wheat belt is that the votes 
are not to be had in either house of 
Congress to pass a price guaranty for 
wheat or any measure which goes further 
than merely helping the farmer to 
achieve an orderly marketing system. 
Representatives of the farmers have said 
that the wheat surplus is what is em- 
barrassing them in obtaining a fair do- 
mestic price, and the administration has 
answered by announcing a readiness to 
set up an export corporation under the 
powers delegated by Congress in the 
War Finance Corporation act. 

As to lower freight rates on wheat and 
flour for export, Congress is not needed 
to handle that question. This is the 
function of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Commission has much 
information already available upon which 
it can act, information such as Congress 
would require months to collect. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director 
of the War Finance Corporation, and 
Frank W. Mondell, one of the directors, 
have their orders from the President to 
go out among the wheat growers and see 
what can be done. More co-operative 
marketing is held to be the solution, and 
this is what they are to urge. It is 
learned that co-operative marketing, 
where it is in vogue, is having little trou- 
ble in obtaining finances. At the offices 
of the War Finance Corporation it has 
been revealed that the government has 
not been asked to give any great amount 
of financial aid to the co-operatives. 

Any group of producers when proper- 
ly organized has no difficulty in getting 
the money needed to carry on business. 
However, what help the government 
gives must be through the banks and the 








‘show with figu 


co-operatives, and it is the business of 
Meyer and Mondell, assisted by an ex- 
pert on co-operation from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to show the wheat 
growers, and other farmers, the absolute 
necessity of their getting together in 
some scheme to help themselves. 
Cuartes C, Hart. 


Kansas Opposes Higher Tariff 

Kansas Crtry, Mo.— Representative 
Homer Hoch, of Kansas, has advised 
President Coolidge that farmers in his 
state see little benefit that can come to 
the wheat situation by further increase 
in the wheat tariff. Members of Con- 
gress from the Northwest have asked 
that the tariff be increased 15c per bu 
from the present 30c rate. 

“Kansas farmers do not expect any 
magic wand legislation to perform a 
miracle,” the representative said. “They 
are getting somewhat tired, too, of the 
professional saviors of the farmer who 
are always promising that something can 
be done by law.” 

R. E. Srerxrne. 


Canadians Not Worrying Over Tariff 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadians are not 
much concerned over the news from 
Washington that there will be a proposal 
at the next session of Congress to in- 
crease the duty on wheat to 50c bu. 
Canada has ceased to feel any anxious 
interest in the United States market for 
wheat and flour. She is content with the 
other markets of the world that are buy- 

ing these Canadian products so freely. 

A. H. Batey. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Firmness and Some ‘Improvement in De- 
mand Noted—No Kansas Offers 
Reported 


Lonpvon, Ena., Oct. 9.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is firm, with 
some little improvement in demand. Ca- 
nadian export patents are offered at 33s 
6d@34s ($5.35@5.45 per bbl), c.i.f., No- 
vember seaboard; top patents, 36s 3d@ 
37s 3d ($5.80@5.95 per bbl), October 
seaboard, and 36s 6d@37s 6d, Novem- 
ber. No Kansas offers are reported, 
Parcels of Australians are offering at 
30s 6d@3ls. Home milled straight run 
is 38s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


NEW ORLEANS DOCK SITUATION 

New Orteans, La.—The dock strike 
situation shows improvement. Twenty- 
seven ships are being loaded or dis- 
charged, officials of the New Orleans 
Steamship Association asserted. There 
have been occasional evidences of vio- 
lence, but police have acted quickly, dis- 
persing crowds and making arrests. 

The latest development along the Gulf 
coast is that longshoremen at Mobile, 
Ala., Pensacola, Fla. and Gulfport, 
Miss., were ordered to strike. The men 
at those ports were reported as sayin 
they were satisfied with conditions an 
willing to work, but that they were or- 
dered to quit their jobs by labor leaders. 

The New Orleans Steamship Associa- 
tion has issued the following statement: 
“A total of 1,536 men, an increase of 184 
over last week’s number, are working as 
longshoremen. Ships’ crews contributed 
414 men. The increase is satisfactory, 
both in numbers and because they work 
as though they have had previous ex- 
perience in this line. Only three men 
have failed to stand the physical require- 
ments of the work. The men are quar- 
tered on the steamship Minnesota. Sepa- 
rate quarters are provided for whites 
and Negroes. Healthful food and clean 
quarters are provided, and the men are 
given protection.” 

The feeling against labor agitators is 
reflected in a series of full-page adver- 
tisements printed from time to time in 
New Orleans newspapers. These adver- 
tisements are paid for by a group of 
leading Louisiana institutions. They set 
forth their arguments in clear terms, and 
res how the public pays 
the bill for a closed shop town. No 
mention is made of labor agitators in the 
advertisements, but an appeal is issued 
against the closed shop policy, with data 
explaining the advantages to the com- 
munity of dealing with individuals in- 
stead of groups. 











R, A. Suniivan. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PLANS MADE 





Chicago Conference of Agricultural Leaders 
Names Former Governor Lowden to 
Head Organization Work 


Cuicaco, Itu., Oct. 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Agricultural. and co-operative 
marketing leaders met at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, yesterday, and made 
plans for a national co-operative market- 
ing association. 

An immediate survey of the six prin- 
cipal wheat growing states, with the view 
in mind of working through present fa- 
cilities where they exist and creating 
them where they are not, was voted by 
the conference, which resolved itself in- 
to a permanent committee and elected an 
executive committee, with former Coy- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden as chairman, to 
carry on the work. 

The aim of the association is to {ike 
care of the surplus wheat in this c..n- 
try, and it is hoped that organization il] 
be effected in time to handle next your's 
crop. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing dire: tor, 
and F. W. Mondell, a director, o! the 
War Finance Corporation, and Hi. C. 
Yohe, of the Department of Agriculture, 
indorsed the plan. They were present as 
a special commission sent out from 
Washington to carry out the direciions 
of President Coolidge in his efforts to 
aid in the promotion of co-oper:tive 
marketing associations. 

In addition to Mr. Lowden, the ex«cu- 


tive committee consists of R. W. Ling- 
ham, editor Louisville Courier-Jouri::|, a 
leader in the tobacco co-operative inar- 
keting movement, and at present hea: of 
the national council of farmers’ co-oper- 


ative marketing associations; Carl Wil- 
liams, editor Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man and president American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange; George C. Jewett, 
of the American Wheat Growers \sso- 
ciated, Inc; Senator Arthur Capper, of 
Kansas; W. C. Settle, president Indiana 
Farm Bureau Federation; and Daniel 
Wallace, Minneapolis, editor of the 
Farmer. ; 

The executive committee not only will 
have charge of organization, but full 
power to transact the business of the 
association. It will be assisted by the 
work of a general committee consisting 
of the following, in addition to members 
of the executive committee: Professor 
P. G. Holden, agricultural adviser of 
the International Harvester Co; Walter 
P. Chappel, of the Farmers’ Union, 
Chanute, Kansas; Walter Peteet, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
George Duis, president North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 

The plan of operation concerns pri- 
marily the wheat growers of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois and 
Nebraska. The association is not ex- 
pected .to begin functioning until at least 
50 per cent of the wheat produced in 
those states is represented through mem- 
bership. 

Expenses of organization and opera- 
tion will be met by a membership fee of 
probably $10, to be asked from each 
farmer joining. This is the only )ay- 
ment, it is said, that will be required of 
the farmer, as the association is to be 
conducted on a strictly cost basis. No 
member of the committee will receive 
any salary. 

It is planned to form the organization 
along state lines, each state being a unit 
in the national organization. There will 
be no connection with any local co-o}: ra- 
tive plan or with any other society. 

Herman Steen, associate editor Pr: irie 
Farmer, has been appointed execi'ive 
secretary, and work will be starte« on 
the committee’s programme within a ‘ew 
days. S. O. Werner. 





CORN HARVESTING IN OHIO 


Totevo, On1o.—Weather has been »*2- 
sonable, somewhat colder with fr:sts, 
but corn is now made and beyond dim- 
age, although there will probably be some 
soft corn which must be fed. Farm:rs 
are very busy in the fields harvesi'ng 
corn and planting wheat, and this 'ay 
partially explain the falling off in ‘he 
movement of wheat, although there 's 
a tendency to hold. Wheat is up in mny 
fields, and presents an excellent appe*! 


ance. 
W. H. Wiccix. 
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Flour sales during the week ending 
Oct. 6 were moderately good. The larg- 
er companies that a week earlier made 
heavy sales reported a falling off in 
iookings, but some of the smaller com- 
panies made comparatively good sales. 
While competition is keen and price cut- 
ting prevalent, bookings apparently ex- 
ceeded the output. Some Minneapolis 
companies have enough flour on their 
hooks now to keep them running full 
iime for at least three months, but they 
are only getting enough shipping direc- 
tions to run about half time. The small- 
r mills are operating relatively stronger 
han are the larger ones. 

While some of the larger eastern bak- 
cry combinations have unquestionably 

sight heavily within the last 30 days, it 

believed their wants are still far from 
ing covered. Consequently, spring 

wheat millers anticipate fairly steady 
iying right along. 

Clear flours of all grades are in good 
request, and asking prices, consequently, 
‘e comparatively high. Some mills are 
out of the market on second clear for 
October shipment. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 





Oct. 9 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COTTOM 6acS cascction $6.35@6.95 $6.30@6.95 
Standard patent ...... 6.10@6.45 6.00@6.40 
Second patent ........ 5.95@6.20 6.80@6.15 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.95@5.15 4.75@5.00 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.70 3.00@3.40 
*140-lb jutes, 
DURUM 


Advancing prices have shut off inquiry 
for durum semolinas. Macaroni manu- 
facturers refuse to follow the advance, 
and where they make bids they are 50c 
@$1 bbl under mill quotations. Durum 
millers have plenty of orders on their 
books but, like spring wheat millers, 
they are beginning to complain about 
shipping directions. There is still a fair 
export inquiry from the Continent for 
fine semolinas and low grades. Some 
business for export is being done daily. 
yeh millers generally are oversold on 
clears, 

In the week ending Oct. 6, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 54,855 
bbls durum products, compared with 
58,905 the preceding week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


. Oct. 9 Year ago 

No. 2 semolina ....... $5.90@6.05 $5.10@5.45 

Durum patent ........ 5.40@5.65 4.00@4.55 

CUA? sctetresivakcias 3.55@3.80 3.25@3.50 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed has strengthened materially. 
Brokers in eastern and southern markets 
have been in the market daily for round 
lots, and it is understood that some local 
jobbers have bought heavily for deferred 
delivery. As a result, the larger Minne- 
apolis mills are out of the market entire- 
ly, except on mixed cars, for at least 
60-day shipment. 

Eastern buyers, Oct. 9, were bidding 
the equivalent of $29.50 ton, Minneapo- 
lis, for pure bran for October shipment. 
Mixed feed manufacturers are also in 
the market for standard middlings for 
prompt and deferred deliveries. 

_The situation is exceedingly strong. 
Stocks in dealers’ hands are light. This, 
m conjunction with the fact that dairy 
interests generally are buying more mill- 
feeds than formerly, is a bullish influ- 
ence, and jobbers are looking for still 
higher prices. 

Mills quote bran nominally in mixed 


cars with flour at $28@28.50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $28@29.50, flour middlings 
$82@33, red dog $34@35, and rye mid- 
dlings $27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. Jobbers’ quotations are at least 





Fruchtman, A. J. Gallagher, Lou J. 
Weitzman and C. C. Johnson. W. O. 
Fehling, of Samuel Bell & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, and Donald G. Lowell, manager 
of the feed department of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., were also present. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ELECTION 


The annual election of officers of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce was 
held Oct. 4, and resulted as follows: 
President, Thornton W. Hall, vice presi- 
dent and general manager St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Co; first vice presi- 
dent, A. L. Searle; second vice president, 
H. J. Moreton. Directors: Shreve M. 
Archer, J. C. Wyman, John S. Pillsbury, 
Frank J. Seidl, A. F. Owen, P. B. 
Getchell and H. G. Dickey. Board of 
arbitration, Asher Howard, E. S. Fergu- 
son and James MacRae. Board of ap- 


Thornton W. Hall, President Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


50c over mill prices, and they ask $1 
premium for December shipment. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Oct. 9 Year ago 
).  ) PR eeTrixrery $29.00@29.50 $20.50@21.50 
Stand, middlings.. 29.00@29.50 22.00@22.60 
Flour middlings... 30.00@31.00 25.00@26.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.50@35.00 29.00@30.00 
FEED JOBBERS INDORSE RULES 


On invitation of L. C. Newsome, of 
Pittsburgh, the feed jobbers of Minne- 
apolis met at the Athletic Club, Oct. 8, 
for luncheon and to discuss the amend- 
ments to the uniform trade rules adopt- 
ed at the conventions of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association 
and the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, in Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 1-3. 
A motion was passed that the Minne- 
apolis jobbers indorse the amendments. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were A. A. Beltz, A. E. Neass, E. T. 
Hamlin, Jay A. Canfield, M. J. Beau- 
baire, I. S. Joseph, H. J. Bergman, A. L. 
Stanchfield, E. Heim, O. C. Jacobsen, S. 


N. Osgood, C. G. Wehmann, I. B. Swan- 
son, N. S, 


Mitchell, J. R. Stuart, H. 


peals, J. A., Mull, Paul C. Rutherford, 
Claude G. Williams and E. L. Doherty. 


TRAFFIC MAN PROMOTED 
Clifton C. Gray, commercial freight 
agent for the Western Maryland Rail- 
way Co. at Minneapolis, has been made 
division freight agent of the road, with 
headquarters at Hagerstown, Md. Mr. 
Gray, who has been stationed at Minne- 
apolis for about three years, has a host 
of friends among northwestern shippers 
who are pleased to hear of his well- 
deserved promotion. The Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, on Oct. 9, gave, a compli- 
mentary luncheon in his honor. Another 
dinner will be given the evening of Oct. 
11, at the Traffic Club, at which Mr. 
Gray will again be the guest of honor. 
Mr. Gray will leave Minneapolis the lat- 
ter part of this week. 
NOTES 
Quotations on cotton flour bags at 
Minneapolis dropped $8.50 per M on 
Oct. 5. 
W. O. Fehling, of Samuel Bell & Sons, 
Philadelphia, was in Minneapolis, Oct. 8. 
Mr. Fehling is the new president of the 
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United States Feed Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation. : 

Le Roy D. Godfrey has re-entered the 
grain business on his own account in 
Minneapolis. 

Jacob Elsas, Atlanta, Ga., president of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, is in 
Minneapolis. 

Frederick E. Clarke, of Chicago, vice 
president Fleischmann Co., was a Minne- 
apolis visitor on Oct. 8-10. 

Edgar H. Evans, president-treasurer 
of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., was a Minneapolis visitor, Oct. 3. 

A. E, Neass, manager Buyers’ Mutual 
Sales Co., and Miss E. M. Trepte, of 
the Bergman Millfeed, Inc., Minneapolis, 
were married Oct. 6. 

E. B. Murphy, of Minneapolis, north- 
western representative of the Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Inc., is visiting the company’s 
factories at Buffalo and Brooklyn. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Oct. 9 as follows: 
sight, $4.55; three-day, $4.54%; 60-day, 
$4.52. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.25. 

W. C. Bolle, of the importing firm of 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland, 
was in Minneapolis, Oct. 9. From here 
he went to Omaha, and later expects to 
visit the trade in New York and Mont- 
real, 

H. Fessenden, who represents the 
King Midas Milling Co. in Cleveland 
and northeastern Ohio, spent the week 
ending Oct. 6 at the home office and in 
visiting the company’s mills at Hastings 
and Shakopee, Minn. 

G. S. Steward, of the feed department 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, is attending the national dairy 
show at Syracuse, N. Y., following 
which his itinerary includes New York 
City and adjacent eastern markets. 

William H. Danforth, president Rals- 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis, was in Min- 
neapolis, Oct. 8-9, looking over the mill- 
ing property recently acquired by his 
company here, and conferring with con- 
tractors who are building an addition 
thereto. 

On account of the presence of alfalfa 
weevil in various portions of the West, 
the Wisconsin commissioner of agricul- 
ture has forbidden the importation into 
Wisconsin of alfalfa hay or cereal straw 
of any kind from the infested area. 
This includes the states of Utah, Wyom- 
ing, and portions of Idaho, Colorado, 
Nevada, California and Oregon. 


Based on the close, Oct. 9, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.03 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.01; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.04, No. 1 northern $1.02; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.04, No. 1 northern 99c; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 93c, No. 1 north- 
ern 87c, 

Following a meeting of the board of 
managers of the North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator Association, in Grand Forks, 
Oct. 3, it was announced that bids would 
be opened, Jan. 18, for the purchase of 
the state-owned mill at Drake, N. D. 
This mill has a capacity of 150 bbls 
daily. The sale of the Drake mill was 
provided for by a iaw passed at the last 
session of the North Dakota legislature. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently shipped seven Carter disc 
separators to New Zealand, five to Eng- 
land, five to Ireland, one to Denmark, 
one to Australia and two to India, and 
recently installed separators for the fol- 
lowing: Equity Elevator & Trading Co., 
Sheyenne, N. D; Farmers’ Interstate 
Elevator Co., Drayton, N. D; Morten 
Milling Co., Dallas, Texas; Baker (Ore- 
gon) Mill & Grain Co; Sperry Flour Co., 
Spokane, Wash; Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., San Francisco; Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co. and Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Froedtert Malt- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and Winona, 
Minn; Altenburg (Mo.) Roller Mills; 
Perkins (Cal.) Grain & Milling Co; 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago; Spring- 
field (Ill.) Milling Co; Golden (Colo.) 
Flour Mill & Elevator Co; Cereal Prod- 
ucts Co., Manitowoc, Wis; Kimbell Mill- 
ing Co., Wolfe City, Texas; Jerome B. 
Rice Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 


(Continued on page 166.) 
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So far as new bookings were con- 
cerned, the week ending Oct. 6 was rated 
as about the quietest of the season by 
southwestern flour mills. Almost with- 
out exception, the day-to-day business 
constituted only a small percentage of 
capacity, and total sales for the week 
averaged barely 20 per cent of capacity 
in Kansas City. Inquiries were also ex- 
ceptionally light. 

Despite indications of strength in 
wheat, and advancing cash wheat pre- 
miums, flour quotations generally were 
held unchanged from the close of the 
preceding week. However, millers were 
less inclined to shade asking prices than 
they were previously. An advance in 
millfeed also allowed them some leeway 
in the matter of flour prices. 

The quiet business was attributed, as 
recently, to the unwillingness of buyers 
to follow the advance, a tendency that 
has been noticeable all season. The rather 
large bookings at the low levels that pre- 
vailed soon after the new crop started 
were sufficient, in numerous instances, to 
fill the needs of the larger buyers for 
several months. Consequently, they can 
pick their own time for re-entering the 
market, and evidently they retain their 
bearish ideas at present. Most of the 
sales were to single car lot purchasers. 

Shipping instructions on old business 
were only moderately active. Production 
of Kansas City mills was unchanged 
from .the previous week, representing 
85 per cent of capacity. The percent- 
age of activity was the same as in the 
corresponding period of last year, and 
slightly above the five- and ten-year av- 
erage for the first week in October. 
Two years ago at this time, however, 
mills in Kansas City were operating at 
93 per cent of capacity. 

“xport trade was almost lifeless. One 
company made fair sales to regular 
Cuban trade, but Europe showed no in- 
terest in southwestern offerings. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Oct. 6): 
patent, $6@6.45; 95 per cent, $5.40@ 
5.90; straight, $5.20@5.70; first clear, 
$4.15@450; second clear, $3.65@3.95; 
low grade, $3.40@3.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 150,900 128,460 85 
Previous week ... 150,900 128,709 85 
TFOGS OBO .crccere 123,900 105,734 85 
Two years ago... 105,900 93,200 93 
Five-year Average .......scesceeees 79 
Ten-year AVETABS .... ccc sevrccses 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 510,030 353,436 69 
Previous week ... 510,030 366,633 71 
Year ago ........ 491,130 363,155 73 
Two years ago... 499,530 401,347 80 
Five-year average ........eee.eeees 75 
Ten-year AVETAGE .... 2... ce eeeeeees 79 


Export shipments were 19,266 bbls, 
against 28,907 in the previous week. 

Of the mills reporting, 23 reported 
domestic business good, 48 slow. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 





bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6 .......2.6. 27,174 58 
Previous week ..- 29,368 61 
BORP BOD 6606.000:060s020008 41,802 88 
TWO FEATS OFS ..cccceceves 41,724 88 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: ° 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6 .... 64,620 43,142 66 

Previous week .... 64,620 44,249 68 

WeOE ABO cocccccsses 64,620 50,426 77 

Two years ago..... 62,820 47,874 76 

MILLFEED 


As corn continued to advance in price, 
dealers who had sold October bran short 
entered the market to cover their con- 
tracts, and this, with outside demand, 
brought a rise of $2 ton. The higher 
prices threw Kansas City out of line with 
other markets, and limited outside buy- 
ing. Offerings of both bran and shorts 
were light. Demand from the East and 
South was mostly for bran for Novem- 
ber and December delivery, buyers being 
willing to pay current prices on such 
sales. Shorts advanced 50c@$1 ton in 
sympathy with the rise in other feed- 
stuffs, although there was little demand 
for this grade in any position. Quota- 
tions, sacked, per ton (quotations of Oct. 
6): bran, $28@28.50; brown shorts, $29.50 
@30; gray shorts, $31.50@382. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Sales of flour in the week ending Oct. 
6, as reported to The Northwestern Mill- 
er by about 85 mills of the Southwest, 
represented 54 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 56 per cent the previous week 
and 81 per cent in the week ending 

Sept. 22, 

CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Oct. 6: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.10@1.29, No. 2 $1.09@1.28, No. 3 
$1.07@1.27, No. 4 $1@1.25; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.17@1.18, No. 2 $1.16@1.17, No. 
3 $1.13@1.16, No. 4 $1.09@1.13. 

White corn, No. 2 99c, No. 3 98c, No. 
4 97c; yellow corn, No. 2 96@97c, No. 3 
96c, No. 4 95c; mixed corn, No. 2 983@ 
94c, No. 3 92@93c, No. 4 91@92c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls. 14,625 26,650 153,400 124,800 
Wh't, bus.1,113,7501,637,550 751,950 1,151,000 
Corn, bus..117,500 128,750 328,750 158,750 
Oats, bus..260,100 202,300 190,500 37,500 
Rye, bus... 5,500 3,300 1,100 2,200 
Barley, bus 55,500 7,500 13,000 7,800 
Bran, tons. 560 1,320 5,600 4,360 
Hay, tons.. 5,244 3,276 996 468 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 


'5014¢; Glasgow, via New Orleans 521%c, 


October-November seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 521,c October seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via 
New Orleans, 481,c; Antwerp, via New 
Orleans, 501%c,. October-November sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 58c; Antwerp, via New York, 58c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 481,c, via 
New York 55c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 55%c, via New York 63c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 551/,,c, via New 
York 65c. 


WHEAT FUND QUOTA CUT 


Improvement in agricultural condi- 
tions in southwestern Kansas since the 
extensive rains of recent weeks has made 
the amount of money needed for fiuanc- 
ing the 1924 wheat crop in that section 
diminish by one half. Kansas City, 








originally pledged to raise $100,000, 
closed active solicitation with $386,394 
subscribed. Additional subscriptions are 
expected to raise this to $50,000. 

Of this amount, millers in Kansas City 
gave about $8,000. Bakers of greater 
Kansas City contributed $400. Millers 
in other sections of the Southwest were 
also generous subscribers to the fund. 

H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, who 
had charge of buying seed wheat with 
the fund, recently returned from the 
counties which were being furnished aid. 
He said that wheat farmers there, when 
they saw their 1923 wheat would not 
make a crop, had plowed the fields un- 
der. Since the rains have fallen, most of 
these fields have sprouted with a crop 
of volunteer wheat. Where the fields 
were not too spotted, the farmers will 
allow this volunteer crop to mature, Mr. 
Bainer said, which will cut down the 
amount of seed needed materially. 


EUROPEAN OFFICE FOR HOYLAND 


Sigmund Steeg, who for the last year 
has represented the Hoyland Flour Mills 
Co. on the Continent, was in Kansas 
City to confer with Mr. Hoyland rela- 
tive to opening a permanent sales office 
in Hamburg. He left for New York, 
Oct. 5, and will sail immediately for 
Germany to take charge of the con- 
tinental sales office to be opened there. 
Mr. Steeg formerly was in the flour 
trade in this country. 


E. L. STANCLIFF RESIGNS 


The resignation of E. L. Stancliff as 
manager of the Crete (Neb.) Mills was 
announced Oct. 1, to become effective at 
once. Mr. Stancliff has been manager of 
the Crete Mills several years, advancing 
to that position from being sales man- 
ager of the same organization. He is 
prominent in the milling trade of the 
Southwest, being a director in the South- 
western Millers’ League and the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association. 

Mr. Stancliff has definitely decided to 
leave Nebraska, but is undecided as to 
his future location. His successor at 
Crete has not been announced. 


CANADIAN COMMISSION IN SOUTHWEST 


A commission appointed by the Cana- 
dian government to study wheat market- 
ing in the United States is spending a 
week in the Southwest, gathering statis- 
tics concerning the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, and the milling and elevator 
capacity and distribution in this sec- 
tion. The commission is also interested 
in inspection methods, protein and gluten 
tests, and the service rendered by in- 
terior mills and elevators to farmers. 
The following are members of the party: 
Dean W. J. Rutherford, of the College 
of Agriculture, Saskatoon; Dr. D. A. 
McGibbon, Edmonton; H. A. Halpin, 
Ottawa; R. J. Deachman, Calgary; D. D. 
Young, Winnipeg. 


NOTES 


The Kansas City Board of Trade will 
be closed Friday, Oct. 12, Columbus Day. 


E. L, Stancliff, until recently manager 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, is visiting in Kansas 
City. 

_ John H. Moore, president Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was in Kansas 
City recently. 


R. C. Jackman, manager Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City recently. 


J. Juul, sales manager. Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, who has 
been visiting eastern markets, has _ re- 
turned. 


Frank Kell, president Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, and 
the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., recently visited milling and 
grain interests in Kansas City. 


Construction of the building which will 
house the new 700-bbl plant of the 
Greenville (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. 
is about completed, and the plant: will 
probably be ready to grind wheat soon 
after the first of the year. 


Harry G. Randall, manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, spent 
part of the week ending Oct. 6 in Man- 
hattan, Kansas, where his son has en- 
tered the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. After working off his academic 
requirements, Mr. Randall’s son expects 
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to enter Johns Hopkins University to 
complete a course in medicine. 


Clearances of wheat at the port of 
Galveston during September, 1923, were 
100,000 bus, compared with 1,902,600 in 
September, 1922. Clearances since July 
1 of this year have been 5,013,000 bus, 
compared with 7,363,017 during the same 
period a year ago. 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, is making 
a trip to various cities in eastern and 
central states territory. He will be in 
Chicago for the meeting of directors of 
the Millers’ National Federation, Oct. 12, 
returning from there to Kansas City. 


The new plant of the Marysville (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co. was put in 
operation Sept. 26, but was shut down 
soon after, when it was found that pow- 
er was not ample to keep the mill run- 
ning. An additional motor is being in- 
stalled, and operation will probably be 
resumed within another week. 


Continued rains caused the post) one- 
ment of the second summer meetin: of 
the Kansas City Flour and Feed (lub, 
scheduled for Oct. 2 at the Hillcrest 
Country Club. The meeting will be held 


Oct. 9, if the sun shines. Members of 
the club have been trying to hold a yolf 
tournament for a month, but it alays 
rains. The tournament and a dinncr in 
the evening will be features of the » \et- 
ing on Oct, 9. 

Contracts have been signed by the 


Hardeman-King Milling Co., Oklalioma 
City, Okla. for the erection of a mill 
building, 48x48, two stories and !)ase- 
ment, a warehouse, 48x100, one story and 
basement, and a re-enforced concrete 
elevator of 75,000 bus capacity. The 
new buildings, which will be built by 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co.,, 
Kansas City, will house a feed manufac- 
turing plant. 


Some of the southwestern mills which 
have a large trade in Europe have an- 
nounced that they will not make further 
sales toGerman markets until the politi- 
cal situation there clears somewhat. The 


only basis on which such business could 
be — transacted, in the opinion of 
these millers, would necessitate payinent 


in New York before the flour is shi} ped. 
No sales have been reported under these 
terms. While most of the flour destined 
for Germany moves through Holland, 
there have been rather substantial quan- 
tities sold direct to Hamburg this season. 


SALINA 
Flour sales are reported quiet for the 
week ending Oct. 4, showing less activity 
than in the preceding week. Shipping 


directions, however, are better. Very 
little new business has been reported, and 
no export has been worked. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, cotton 98’s: fancy 
short patent, $6.10@6.30; 95 per cent, 
$5.80@5.90; straight grade, $5.60@5.70). 
Wheat movement has slowed up. due 
to farmers holding for higher prices now 
that the market has taken a decided turn 
upward. Roads in many parts of central 
Kansas have been made muddy by recent 
rains, and a shortage of cars for heat 
shipment is reported for the first time 
since the new crop started moving. 
Demand for feed continues brisk. be- 
ing better than the preceding week. ()u0- 
tations, in mixed cars, basis Kansas “ity: 
bran, $1.35@1.42 per 100 lbs; mil!-run, 
$1.50@1.52; gray shorts, $1.63@1.6.. 


SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina (Kansas) flour 1 ills, 
with a combined weekly capacity ot 46,- 
200 bbls, with comparisons, as repo'ted 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pot. of 
output act'vity 
Bent. S7-OGb. 4 2 ..0.c cries 20,234 44 
Previous week ..........:. 20,750 49 
FOOP BHO vc vsecesccscvesse 28,766 be 


Grain inspections by the Salina sta‘ion 
of the Kansas state grain inspection ‘e- 
partment: wheat, 123 cars; barley, 19; 
corn, 7, 

NOTES 


George Fagerstrom, Illinois repre-¢n- 
tative of the Shellabarger Mill & /'le 
vator Co., is spending a few days at the 
home office. 

Word has been received here by J. B. 
Smith, manager of the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., of the sudden death, 
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from heart trouble, of Thatcher Shella- 
barger, at Decatur, Ill. 

James T. Rayford, manager Rayford 
Grain & Elevator Co., Sherman, Texas, 
visited friends in Salina en route to the 
National Grain Dealers’ Association 
meeting at Des Moines. 

Fire in the head house of elevator A 
of the Western Star mill here on the 
night of Oct. 2 did damage estimated at 
about $15,000, covered by insurance. The 
origin of the fire is unknown. Tempo- 
rary conveyers have been installed to 
bring wheat from elevator B to the mill 
while the damaged building and ma- 
chinery are being repaired. 





OKLAHOMA 


A reasonable amount of flour moved 
to the country trade in the week ending 
Oct. 6, but there was no tendency toward 
accumulating stocks. Even bakers were 
not disposed to lay in supplies for late 
winter or spring. This condition is 
caused, according to millers, by the 
scarcity of money among the rural popu- 
lation. The slow marketing of wheat 
and partial advances only on that sold 
by association growers have not relieved 
a money shortage that has obtained dur- 
ing the past three years. Texas money 
conditions are reported greatly improved 
by the marketing of cotton that began 
in rather a large way early in Septem- 
ber. 

While nonarrival of shipping instruc- 
tions has been one of the chief obstacles 
of millers, the percentage of operating 
capacity during the first week in October 
probably was as high as during the pre- 
vious week. Latin American trade was 
fair, but Oklahoma goods found little 
demand from Europe. 

At the mills hard wheat short patent 
flour sold at $6.30@6.60, straight patent 
$6@6.30, first clears $5.30@5,60 and sec- 
ond clears and low grades $5@5.20. Soft 
wheat short patent sold at $6.50@6.80, 
straight patent at $6.30@6.50 and clears 
and low grades at $5.20@5.40. 

Corn chops reached a high mark for 
the season at $2.15 per 100 Ibs, with last 
quotations down to $2.05; gray shorts 
brought $1.75@1.85, straight bran $1.45 
@1.55, mill-run bran $1.55@1.65, and 
corn meal, in 25-lb bags, 65@68c. 


NOTES 


The industrial section of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Fort Worth, Texas, re- 
ports that a large flour mill and grain 
elevator are soon to be installed there. 
By what concern it was not revealed. 
The Fort Worth Elevator Co. has near 
completion a $500,000 plant in that city. 
This, the report says, will give Fort 
Worth a grain storage capacity nearly 
equal to that of Baltimore. 


The business of the Pittman & Harri- 
son Grain Co., Sherman, Texas, the plant 
of which recently burned, is to be con- 
tinued by a reorganized and incorporat- 
ed company of the same name. It has 
a capital stock of $50,000 and will deal 
in grain, feed and seed. J. R. Bobbitt 
has been elected president, J. A. Hughes 
vice president and general manager, and 
C. E. Wheat secretary-treasurer, 


COLORADO 


Colorado mills found it necessary to 
advance soft wheat flour prices 30c bbl 
the week ending Oct. 4. It is daily be- 
coming more. evident that soft wheat in 
Idaho and Utah is scarce. This fact may 
be due to a real shortage, or the farm- 
ers in that territory may be holding their 
wheat for higher prices. The latter is 
thought to be the case,.as reports earlier 
in the season indicated a very large crop 
of soft wheat, and maturing and harvest- 
ing conditions were excellent. The yield 
may have been disappointing, but even 
that would hardly account for the pres- 
ent scarcity of supplies. 

The prevailing propaganda about gov- 
ernment aid to the wheat farmers makes 
them reluctant to sell their grain unless 
it is absolutely necessary, and a tendency 
to hold has been noticed not only in west- 
ern territory but also here in Colorado. 
Under existing conditions, Colorado mills 
are not anxious to increase their bookings 
until more wheat is in sight to cover, 
especially in view of the fact that they 
already have quite a large volume of 
flour sold for immediate and future de- 
livery. 

Notwithstanding the fact that mills 
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are making very little effort to sell more 
flour, new business has been plentiful 
during the current week, and bookings 
have been substantially increased. The 
mills are making every effort to fill im- 
mediate shipment business, and keep the 
flour moving to customers in sufficient 
volume to give satisfaction. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent $6.25@6.35 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $5.50@5.60, self-rising flour $6.50@ 
6.60, all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 
days’ shipment. 

Millfeed demand is holding up remark- 
ably well in the face of liberal supplies. 
So far, mills have had no difficulty in 
disposing of their output at steady 
prices, and there is no accumulation of 
stocks. The high price of corn is helping 
to sustain bran prices, and it is expected 
that they will decline if the corn market 
takes a slump when new corn becomes 
available. Bran is selling at $28 ton, 
f.o.b., Denver, and $30, f.o.b., Colorado 
common points. White bran 10c per 100 
lbs more. 

NOTES 


Recent rains have placed the soil in 
excellent condition for the sowing of win- 
ter wheat, and have given that already 
in the ground a very good start. 

W. A. Talbot, of the Robinson-Wyatt 
Grain Co., Salina, Kansas, and H. D. 
Williams, manager Farmers’ Flour Mills, 
Berthoud, Colo., were recent visitors in 
Denver. 





CHILE 

Santiaco, Cuire, Aug. 28.—The flour 
market continues very dull, and bakers 
are buying only for their immediate 
needs. 

The arrival of 120,000 quintals (ap- 
proximately 60,000 bbls) of flour from 
Argentina has not improved the situa- 
tion for Chilean millers. This may have 
a tendency to force the holders of wheat 
stocks to sell, and thereby weaken the 
market. 

Flour is quoted at 23 pesos per quintal 
(approximately $5.65 per bbl), and wheat 
at 32 pesos per 100 kilos (approximately 
$1.10 per bu), in railway station, San- 
tiago. 

SOCIAL AND COMMERCIAL MISSION 

J. I. del Valle is at present in Chile, 
where he proposes to remain for the next 
few months. This North American gen- 
tleman hails from San Francisco, where 
he is very well known in the milling 
world. As his name signifies, he is of 
Spanish descent, and speaks that lan- 


guage perfectly. 
Mr. del Valle is commissioned by Wil- 








liamson, Balfour & Co., through the me- 
dium of that firm’s California house, 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. to organize a 
campaign of advertising for the flours 
produced in his firm’s mills in Callas, 
Peru, Santiago, San Fernando, Concep- 
cion and Osorno. He will give special 
attention to furthering the consumption 
of the company’s roiled oats, Gavilla 
brand, which are made in Concepcion. 

Mr. del Valle will give lectures, and 
by means of booklets, etc., will educate 
the Chilean people on the food value of 
oats. He is in a good position to do 
this, having made a tour of the country 
from north to south studying the habits 
of the people in regard to foods. 


HARDING MEMORIAL 
United memorial services were held for 
the late President Harding in Valparaiso, 
Santiago and Concepcion. There were 
large attendances of the Chilean and for- 
eign communities. The display of flags 
of every nationality at half mast bore 
testimony to the high esteem in which the 
late president was held. 





COTTON IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Buenos Ares, Arcentina.—Frank B. 
Rogers, a wealthy cotton planter of 
South Carolina, has arrived in Buenos 
Aires to look over the Argentine cotton 
districts, with the object of taking up a 
plantation here if he finds conditions fa- 
vorable. Mr. Rogers will spend some 
time in Resistencia, looking over the 
Chaco plantings and, if favorably im- 
pressed, will return to the United States 
to sell out his holdings in South Caro- 
lina and transfer his interests to this 
country. 

In the republic of Paraguay, too, now 
that the civil war is apparently over, 
great efforts are being made to promote 
cotton growing. In addition to official 
propaganda, the press and the parish 
priests have been disseminating informa- 
tion on the subject, the latter in many 
cases giving practical instruction to cul- 
tivators interested. 

Witrrep J. Lams. 





RUST DAMAGES MEXICAN WHEAT 
Wasnuinoton, D. C.—The entire wheat 
yield of Mexico for this year has at 
present market price a value of only 
$10,620,130 (United States currency), 
according to a report received by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The cause of 
the heavy shrinkage is that rust reduced 
the winter wheat crop by 42.7 per cent of 
the total yield of last year. Total pro- 
duction last year was 8,550,000 bus, com- 
pared with 5,990,000 this year. 
Cartes C. Harr. 





Burning of the Old Flour Mill at Talea, Chile 
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MODERN MILL FOR CHILE 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Supplies Machinery 
for New 750-Bbl Plant Under Con- 
struction at Talca 


Santiaco, Cuire.—The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., through the efforts of its local 
manager, W. R. Judson, is supplying the 
full equipment of a new flour mill in 
course of erection at Talea, the chief 
town in the province of that name. 
There was strong competition for the 
contract between English, German and 
American milling engineers. 

The proprietor of the new mill, the 
first complete American manufacturing 
plant to be erected in Chile for the past 
15 years, is Guillermo Holman, son of 
the late William Holman, a North Amer- 
ican who was for many years in the mill- 
ing business in Chile. 

The new mill replaces an old plant of 
250 bbls capacity, which was completely 
destroyed by fire. The contractors are 
putting in a standard bleaching system 
and Carter disc separators to deal with 
the many impurities to be met with in 
Chilean wheats. No expense, in fact, is 
being spared to make the mill the best 
of its kind and capable of producing 
flour equal if not superior to that of its 
competitors. 

Designing of the mill building, which 
is of ferro-concrete material, was left 
entirely in the hands of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., which is working in con- 
junction with Armando Zuniga, a promi- 
nent Chilean architect. 

Talca is situated 260 kilometers south 
of Santiago, in the center of one of the 
best wheat growing districts of the coun- 
try. It is on the main railway line run- 
ning from north to south. The mill is 
about two kilometers from the Talca 
railway station, but there is a good road 
covering this distance. For the present, 
wheat will be brought from the station 
by means of carts drawn by horses, and 
flour will be carried to the station by the 
same method. Mr. Holman is consider- 
ing the eventual use of motor trucks. 

Talca’s flour consumption is not large, 
and most of the mill’s output will find 
its way to Santiago, Valparaiso and 
northern ports. Mr. Holman will sell his 
flour in bags of 46 kilos each, as is the 
custom of the country. The bags are 
made in Chile from osnaburg imported 
mostly from the United States. 

Construction work is well under way, 
and it is hoped that the plant can be 
started up by Jan. 1. A. K. McCreight, 
a well-known foreman millwright of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is on his way here to install 
and put in operation the mill machinery. 
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There has been some slowing up in de- 
mand for flour, attributed in the main 
to the erratic action of the wheat mar- 
ket. The trade cannot reconcile itself to 
the present strength, and although there 
is no pronounced bearish sentiment, buy- 
ers seem unwilling to load up at present 
levels. Many are willing to take on some 
flour, but not at mill asking prices, and 
for the present therefore are sitting 
tight. 

Spring wheat flour is rather quiet. It 
is reported that buyers in general have 
their temporary requirements covered, 
and sales are scattered and small in vol- 
ume. ‘There have been no heavy book- 
ings, but some improvement is notice- 
able in shipping directions, 

The strength in the market has re- 
stricted buying of hard winter wheat 
flour. Large users, having booked fairly 
large quantities a few weeks ago and 
being in no immediate need of more, are 
not disposed to follow the advancing 
market, and the retail trade shows no in- 
clination to come in for more than abso- 
lute needs. Shipping directions continue 
very unsatisfactory, although they are 
not as hard to get as during the previous 
few weeks. 

Cracker bakers are pretty well booked 
up on soft wheat flour, and are not in 
the market to any extent. Jobbers and 
cake bakers have been inquiring for 
prices, and some business is reported, 
but sales have been of less volume so 
far this month than during the last half 
of September. Local mills are pretty 
well sold up, and report shipping direc- 
tions quite fair. 

Over-sea business continues fairly ac- 
tive, and local mills report further sales 
of fair-sized lots of hard winter straights 
for shipment to Greece. Some business 
in rye flour is also reported with Fin- 
land and the Continent. Inquiries from 
abroad have been fairly numerous the 
past few weeks, although in many in- 
stances bids were considered too low. 

The local rye flour production in- 
creased during the week ending Oct. 6, 
totaling 7,000 bbls. Directions are good, 
but new business is rather light, the 
trade having its needs pretty well cov- 
ered. White is quoted at $3.60@4 bbl, 
medium at $3.45@3.70, and dark at $3.25 
@3.60. 

Semolinas in quiet demand. Most mac- 
aroni manufacturers have their require- 
ments for 30 to 60 days covered, and as 
their ideas are far below present levels, 
they are not disposed to add to their 
holdings for the present. They bought 
early in September below $5 bbl, and are 
looking for bargains, but mills are hold- 
ing prices firm. No, 2 semolina is quoted 
at $5.50@5.85; No. 3 semolina, $5.30@ 
5.50; fancy durum patent, $5.25@5.35. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.20@6.60 
bbl, standard patent $5.80@6.30, first 
clear $4.80@5.30, second clear $3.75@4; 
hard winter short patent $5.60@6.10, 95 
per cent patent $4.90@5.40, straight $4.50 
@5, first clear $4.30@4.80; soft winter 
short patent $5.10@5.50, standard patent 
$4.75@5.20, straight $4.40@4.80, first 
clear $4.20@4.70. 


MILLFEED 


The market has strengthened again 
and prices-on bran in particular are be- 
ing held firm. The demand is mainly for 
bran, and the moderate offerings are 
readily disposed of. Local dealers report 
sales the past week to Minneapolis job- 
bers, and an improved call from the 
East. The consuming trade is marking 


time, not being inclined to follow the ad- 
vance. Standard middlings, while firm, 
are not moving as readily as bran. Heavy 
feeds are also rather quiet. 

Spring bran is quoted at $30.50@31.50 
ton, hard winter bran $30.50@32, soft 
winter bran $31@32.50, standard mid- 
dlings $30.65@32, flour middlings $32.50 
@34.50, red dog $35.50@37. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6 .... 40,000 32,000 80 
Previous week ..... 40,000 32,000 80 
TOG? DOO ac cainccans 40,000 33,000 82 
Two years ago..... 40,000 25,000 63 


FLOUR CLUB COMMITTEES 


Walter S. Johnson, president of the 
Chicago Flour Club, met with the board 
of directors on Oct. 2, and appointed the 
following to serve on the various com- 
mittees for the ensuing year: member- 
ship, C. C. Anthon, chairman, Fred A. 
Larsen, P. P. Croarkin; entertainment, 
William M. Clark, chairman, Phelps 
Cowan, John E. Bacon; traffic, Nelson K. 
Reese, chairman, C. A. Bunnell, John W. 
Eckhart; auditing, J. J. Kelly, chairman, 
Charles H. Meyer, F. E. Lange; legisla- 
tive, C. B. Spaulding, chairman, C. M. 
Yager, A. S. Purves; grievance, V. J. 
Petersen, chairman, Louis Rosenbluth, J. 
S. Stone, William Kunz, John E. Stephan; 
arbitration, J. R. Short, chairman, John 
Benes, E. M. Palmer, Harry C. Brown, 
L. F. Eaton. To serve as representatives 
of the club on the general committee 
which will conduct the “Toast for Break- 
fast” campaign in Chic «x0 he appointed 
V. J. Petersen and P. P. Croarkin. 

CASH WHEAT 

Wheat receipts continue to drop off. 
During the current week arrivals totaled 
419 cars, compared with 477 the preced- 
ing week, and 442 a year ago. The local 
cash market was steady, and demand was 
fairly active. Local mills were not so 
keen buyers of hard winters as during 
the last half é6f September, and the bulk 
of the milling demand came from eastern 
and other outside mills. Elevators con- 
tinued to absorb ordinary grades that 
could be used for mixing. ‘There was 
a brisk inquiry for red winter wheat but, 
as receipts were moderate, business 
was restricted. Receipts of spring wheat 
were very light again; only occasional 
cars were offered, which found a ready 
demand. Shipping demand was light, 
with total sales for shipment only 47,000 
bus. 

At the close, No. 1 red was held at 2% 
@3c over December, No. 2 red 1@114c; 
No. 1 hard 2@10c over, No. 2. hard 1@8c 
over; No. 1 yellow hard 114@2c over, 
No. 2 yellow hard %@lc over; No. 1 
dark northern 12@18c over, No. 2 dark 
10@16c over, No. 1 northern 3@l17c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.10@1.10% 
bu, No. 2 red $1.0814@1.09; No. 1 hard 
$1.091,@1.17%, No. 2 hard $1.08%@ 
1.154%, No. 3 hard $1.05%,@1.074%,; No. 
1 dark northern $1.1914@1.254%,, No. 2 
dark $1.1714,@1.23%, No. 1 northern 
$1.10, @1.241. 

Closing prices, daily, of December, 


May and July wheat at Chicago: 
Dec. May July 
Sept. WH 6c ta $1.05%  $1.09% $1.06 
eT ae 1.06% 1.10% 1.06% 
St ee 1.07 1.11 1.07% 
Se es 1.09 1.12% 1.08% 
et Re 1.07% 1.11% 1.08 
OOS vssceseste 1.07% 1.11% 1.07% 
COARSE GRAINS 
Corn showed considerable strength, 


and prices reached the highest levels 
since 1920. Demand was urgent, with 
industries and shippers readily absorbing 
all offerings. Oct. 6 a car of No. 2 yel- 
low ‘sold at $1.0414 bu, 11%%4c above Fri- 
day’s high. Some ear corn was received 








by a local house from Burlington, Iowa, 
which measured 12@13% inches in length. 
Receipts of corn totaled 593 cars, against 
446 in the previous week, and 2,179 a 
year ago. 
to 390,000 bus. 

Cash rye was also stronger, and de- 
mand much improved. Mills have been 
enjoying a fairly active export business, 
and were in the market for supplies, but 
business was restricted, owing to light re- 
ceipts, which totaled only 22 cars, com- 
pared with 29 the previous week, and 37 
a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 7414c 
bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ending Oct. 6, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis..... 221 317 167 298 
Wheat, bus.... 677 945 315 687 
Comm, BUS. .000. 1,086 4,372 759 2,567 
Oats, bus...... 1,768 2,454 1,038 1,155 
Rye, Duas....... 29 68 16 41 
Barley, bus.... 225 196 62 69 


LINSFED OIL MEAL 

Resellers have advanced their asking 
prices $1, and are now quoting oil meal 
on a basis of $51 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 
Crushers continue to quote it at $52, and 
mainly for deferred delivery, as many of 
them are out of the market for 30 to 90 
days. Demand from the consuming trade 
is rather quiet, and sales are scattered. 
Mills are operating at practically full 
capacity. 

CORN PRODUCTS 


The advancing market has brought on 
a slowing up in demand for corn cereals, 
buyers -being slow to follow the upward 
trend of prices. Mills have a fair num- 
ber of orders on their books, and with 
shipping directions coming in rapidly, 
they are maintaining a good rate of op- 
eration. Export business also has fallen 
off, and inquiries are few since prices 
started to climb, 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.50 per 100 
Ibs, white and yellow corn meal $2.371/ 
@240, white and yellow cream meal 
$2.374,,@2.40, pearl and granulated hom- 
iny $2.374%4@2.45, oatmeal $2.45, jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.50 per 
90-lb sack. 

NOTES 

Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., was in Chicago several 
days recently. 

P. P. Croarkin and his son, Harold, 
Chicago flour brokers, are on a motor 
trip through Wisconsin. 

C. B. Spaulding, president New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, has returned from an 
extended European trip. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit, Mich., stopped in Chicago on 
his return from Minneapolis. 

C. D. Fontaine, Jr., manager General 
Commission Co., Kansas City, called on 
the local feed trade recently. 

J. L. Carwile, Michigan representa- 
tive St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., spent 
the current week end in Chicago. 

J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, has returned from a 10 days’ 
motor trip to Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

R. Opsal, of the Opsal-Fleming Co., 
flour and feed, Minneapolis, stopped off 
in Chicago en route east on a business 
trip. 

The Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, has 
increased its capital stock from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,750,000, and extended duration 
25 years. 

George A. Daut, of Canton, Ohio, rep- 
resentative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., spent part of the cur- 
rent week in Chicago. 

O. A. Church, Detroit manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, visited in 
Chicago on his way back from a trip 
to the headquarters of his company. 

E. J. Hoagland, in charge of sales of 
the Stafford (Kansas) mill of the Mills 
of Albert Lea, Inc., stopped in Chicago 
on his return to Minneapolis from a 
southern trip. 

C. A. Bunnell, Chicago manager, and 
J. J. McNamee, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., have been at Peoria, IIl., look- 
ing after the exhibit of this company at 
the Peoria fair. 

Felix Notz, president American Oven 
& Machine Co., Chicago, will sail from 
New York on Oct. 9 for Europe. He 


Sales for shipment amounted . 
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will visit France, Switzerland and Ger- 
many, and return in November. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co, 
Chicago, has returned from Des Moines, 
Iowa, where he attended the meeting of 
the United States Feed Distributors’ \s- 
ney being elected a director there- 
of. 

The Chicago Flour Jobbers’ Exchange 
will hold a meting on Oct. 16 at the Uni- 
versity Club, at which time officers wil] 
be elected. C. C. Anthon, Chicago man- 
ager Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is 
president. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago public ware- 
houses and on railroad tracks on Oct. 1, 
according to the flour inspector of the 
Board of Trade, totaled 28,700 bbls, com- 
pared with 29,500 on Sept. 1, and 21,000 
on Oct. 1, 1922, 

L. F. Eaton, manager Wash)urn- 
Crosby Co.’s Chicago office, is visiting 
the home office at Minneapolis. Karl 
Gammons, editor Eventually News, and 
H. S. Sparks, purchasing agent, visited 
the local offices recently. 

Siegmund Steeg, now a flour importer 
at Hamburg, Germany, arrived in New 
York on Sept. 28. He stopped in Chi- 


cago, and plans to visit a few of the 
principal markets before returning to 
Germany. Mr. Steeg for a number of 
years had an office in Chicago, but for 
the past 18 months has been lovated 
abroad. 


Lake shipments from Chicago in the 
week ending Oct. 6: 45,000 bbls flour, of 
which 26,000 went to Buffalo, 8,00 to 
Erie, 1,000 to Ogdensburg, and 10,0100 to 
Fairport; 105,000 bus wheat to Bu 'falo; 
327,000 bus corn, of which 52,000 went 
to Ogdensburg, 135,000 to Depot Har- 
bor, 36,000 to Montreal, and 104,000 to 
Collingwood; 115,000 bus oats to Buffalo. 

J. P. Crangle, who has been the Chi- 
cago representative for the Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co. for a number of years, 
has left on a combined business and 
pleasure trip to California, to be gone 
about four months, H. C. Frey, for- 
merly in the Chicago office of the Lexing- 
ton (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., is 
looking after the mill’s interests in this 
market. 

A meeting has been called for Oct, 15 
at the Sherman Hotel, to which repre- 
sentatives of a number of industries have 
been invited for the purpose of making 
plans for the proposed “Toast for Break- 
fast” campaign. A unique luncheon will 
be served, and Harrison Fuller, executive 
vice president of the Wheat Counci!, who 
has issued the invitations, expects « large 
attendance. 

At the third annual Chicago food show 
very few mills had exhibits. Iglcheart 
Bros., Evansville, Ind., had a very attrac- 
tive booth exhibiting Swansdown flour, 
in charge of Chester F. Hogle & Co., rep- 
resentatives. The Sun Ray Products Co, 
Kansas City, featured pancake flour in 
its booth, and gave away samples of 
pancakes. Other concerns having booths 
were Quaker Biscuit Works, Sawyer Bis- 
cuit Co., Foulds Milling Co., Grennan 
Cake Corporation, Chicago; Cream of 
Wheat Co., Minneapolis; Joliet (lIll.) 
Macaroni Co., and the state of [Illinois 
division of foods and dairies. 


MILWAUKEE 


Advancing prices of cash and «option 
wheat,’ which naturally carried flour 
prices higher, had the effect of checking 
trade during the week ending Oct. 6. 
The nervous action of grain prices was 
not at all to the liking of the buying 
side, which as before declined to 40 
more than to cover usual curren! re 
quirements while stability was lacking. 

The strong market existing on Ort. 6, 
after another week of ups and (owns 
that seemed to follow each other with 
unfailing regularity, did not prove dis- 
turbing, for inquiry at the close of the 
week was not unusually active. rhe 
trade has a bearish bent, and is not dis- 
posed to enter the flour market until 
factors _— which are sufficiently con- 
vincing that values are not going to be 
lower. At the same time the position of 
all options, near-by as well as distant, 
has improved, more perceptibly, per)ap* 
than at any time in recent weeks. : 

Fancy patent is moving with less hes! 
tation, probably owing to the larger con- 
sumptive needs appearing as the weather 
grows cooler. isposition of the top 
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grades thus is less of a problem to mills 
that have enjoyed a fair business in bak- 
ers patents and clears. Nevertheless, 
there is much to be desired in the call 
for fancy flour. The price views of mills 
have turned much firmer, and advances 
of 20@35c bbl are represented by the 
asking prices now in effect. At the close, 
on Oct. 6, fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $6.75 
@7.10 bbl, and straight at $6.25@6.50, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

There is a good call for the better 
qualities of clear flour. In fact, most 
mills are behind on orders, as production 
has been kept within narrow limits by 
the lack of shipping directions, save on 
millfeed and clear flour. Low grade 
clear is moving slowly, but there is no 
uncomfortable accumulation. There is 
practically no export business, and this is 
felt in all departments of the flour trade. 
Mills are asking 10@20c bbl more for 
clear flour, in line with the general ad- 
vancing trend. At the close, on Oct. 6, 
first clear was quoted at $5.35@5.50 bbl, 
and second at $3.90@4.50, in cotton. 

The strength in wheat has been re- 
flected more strongly in winter than in 
spring, with the result that the price of 
Kansas flour has moved up closer to 
spring, and competitive conditions there- 
by made more severe. Fancy brands of 
hard winter short patent were quoted at 
<5.65@6.90 bbl, second patent at $6.15@ 
6.55, straight at $5.95@6.35, and first 
clear at $5.45@5.60, in cotton. 

Soft winter patent is selling moderate- 
ly well. Prices advanced 15@25c, with 
wheat. Soft winter bakers patent was 
quoted at $5.50@6 bbl, in cotton. 

Local mills continue to complain about 
the lack of shipping directions, which 
showed a further decline, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6..... 12,000 5,000 42 
Previous week ..... 12,000 4,000 34 
Last VORP scuntaaes 16,000 10,200 64 
Two years ago.s.... 28,000 18,570 66 
Three years ago... 24,000 6,655 28 
Four years ago..... 24,000 19,000 79 
Five years ago..... 18,000 13,200 73 


RYE FLOUR 


While it is generally accepted as more 
or less of a seasonal development, the 
call for rye flour is so relatively good 
that it is occasioning considerable com- 
ment. During the week, the rye market 
improved 3c bu, and there are many who 
consider this proof that rye has passed 
its off-peak period as regards prices and 
is on the way back to its more nearly 
normal relation to wheat. 

Rye flour prices are held very firm, 
but at a practically unchanged basis. 
Asking prices moved up 10@lé5c, but 
established trade has been able to obtain 
about all it wants at the previous level. 
Choice Wisconsin pure white patent was 
quoted at $4@4.15 bbl, straight at $3.70 
@3.90, and dark at $3.50@3.85, in cotton. 


CORN GOODS 


_ With cash corn selling at the sensa- 
tional price of $1.0214@1.041% bu, there 
is not much left to the imagination in 
answering the question of why corn goods 
are not in demand, Business of corn 
mills is very poor, and if it were not for 
the call for corn feeds, operations would 
be sadly lacking. At best, the corn feed 
situation is none too encouraging. Prices 
are so far out of proportion that buyers 
of corn goods are taking substitutes at 
a more favorable level of prices. 

W hile cash corn advanced 10@IIc bu, 
mills are asking but 5c per 100 lbs more 
for corn goods. At present cash corn 
prices, cereals are relatively low, yet be- 
yond the reach of the bulk of buyers and 
consumers. Corn flour was nominally 
quoted at $2.25@2.30, corn meal at $2.20 
@2.25, and corn grits at $2.25@2.30, in 
100-lb sacks. 

MILLFEED 


Following a fortnight of irregular de- 
mand, the millfeed situation has de- 
veloped renewed strength, with advanc- 
ing prices. A distinct feature is the bet- 
ter call for middlings, which advanced 
comparatively more than bran, but still 
are slightly below its level. ‘There is very 
little feed floating around, and buyers in 
heed of supplies are confronted by the 
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fact that established trade is not able to 
get all the volume it has on contract, 
with mills operating at small capacity 
owing to the quiet flour demand. Locally 
the call for millfeed receives scant rec- 
ognition unless it is accompanied by an 
equivalent order for flour in mixed cars. 

Bran is 50c higher, and middlings ad- 
vanced 50@75c. Flour middlings are up 
about 50c, with red dog unchanged. Rye 
feed is 50c lower, and hominy feed is 
unchanged. Oat feed remains strong, 
and asking prices are 50c@$1 higher. 
The recent advance in meal was a bit too 
strong, and prices have been marked off 
50c on oil meal and $1.50@8 on cotton- 
seed. Gluten feed is firm and unchanged. 
Mills quote standard bran at $31@31.50 
ton, winter bran $31@31.50, standard fine 
middlings $30.75@31.25, flour middlings 
$32@32.50, red dog $34.50@36.50, hominy 
feed $37.50, rye feed $28@28.50, re- 
ground oat feed $14.50@16.50, old proc- 
ess oil meal $50@51, cottonseed meal $44 
@50, and gluten feed $45.25, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 

Wheat closed 2@4c higher. Receipts, 
20 cars; previous week, 49; last year, 75. 
Offerings small; good demand from 
shippers and millers. Basis firmly held; 
No. 1 dark northern, 5@14c over Minne- 
apolis December prices; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, 4@12c over local December; No. 1 
red winter, 3@5c over. No. 1 dark Da- 
kota northern closed at $1.21@1.32, No. 
2 $1.20@1.28, No. 3 $1.18@1.26; No. 1 
hard winter $1.16@1.21, No. 2 $1.14@ 
1.20, No. 3 $1.11@1.16; No. 1 red winter 
$1.14@1.15, No. 2 $1.13@1.14, No. 3 $1.10 
@1.13; No. 1 mixed $1.12@1.20,.No. 2 
$1.11@1.18, No. 3 $1.09@1.14. 

Rye closed 8c higher. Receipts, 18 
cars; previous week, 21; last year, 30. 
Offerings smaller and shipping demand 

od. Basis better, No. 2 selling 114¢ 
over December price. No. 1 closed at 
74%,c bu, No. 2 7444c, No. 3 72@73%4¢, 
No. 4 70@7214¢. 

Corn closed 10@I11c higher. Receipts, 
40 cars; previous week, 147; last year, 
271. Scant offerings pressed basis up- 
ward, with prices highest on record, save 
for war period. No. 2 yellow ranged 
27@28c over December price, No. 2 white 
26@27c over and No. 2 mixed 26@27c 
over. Industries and shippers need sup- 
plies, and bought at the advance. No. 2 
white closed at $1.03@1.034%,, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.0314%,@1.04%, No. 2 mixed $1.02 
@1.03. 

Oats closed 14¢ higher. Receipts, 284 
cars; previous week, 275; last year, 226. 
Shippers and local buyers in market, 
with offerings moderate. Basis un- 
changed, although light weight is easier. 
No. 3 white ranged 1%,c under December 
to lc over, closing at 43%, @45c. 

Barley closed 3@4c higher. Receipts, 
145 cars; previous week, 153; last year, 
189. Offerings light and demand good. 
Choice remains scarce. Choice to fancy, 
46@48-lb test, quotable at 75@77c bu; 
fair to good, 48@45-lb test, 68@74c; light 
weight, 38@42-lb test, 60@63c. Iowa was 
quoted at 60@77c, as to quality; Wiscon- 
sin, 65@77c; Minnesota, 60@77c; Da- 
kota, 60@75c; feed and rejected, 60@63c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 75,450 91,100 15,980 38,510 
Wheat, bus.. 28,000 102,200 438,775 42,025 
Corn, bus.... 69,200 401,280 45,750 672,835 
Oats, bus.... 622,600 463,345 699,325 225,320 
Barley, bus.. 229,100 298,620 69,000 63,960 
Rye, bus..... 25,470 43,856 21,620 36,600 
Feed, tons... 2,950 38,180 6,623 + 6,083 

NOTES 


The Wisconsin yield of clover seed this 
year fell 37 per cent below 1922, com- 
pared with a decrease of 45 per cent for 
the entire country. 

The Universal Grocery Co., which op- 
erated 12 retail stores in Madison, Wis., 
on Oct. 1 took over the grocery of Wil- 
liam Worringer, Johnson and Hamilton 
streets. William Hommel is Madison 
manager. 

William Fred Koepp has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Milwaukee office of 
James E. Bennett & Co., during the in- 
capacity of William E. Schroeder. Mr. 
Koepp has been elected to membership in 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

The movement of grain by lake from 
Milwaukee remains far below normal, as 
at other Great Lakes ports. Shipments 
for the week ending*Oct. 6 were 879,470 





bus, compared with 1,035,769 in the pre- 
vious week, and 1,040,740 a year ago. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of .Com- 
merce reported flour stocks on Oct. 1 as 
25,226 bbls, compared with 89,292 on 
Sept. 1, and 123,493 on Oct. 1, 1922, 26,- 
349 in 1921, 12,644 in 1920, 60,480 in 1919, 
62,500 in 1918, 9,685 in 1917, and 56,292 
in 1916. 

Kneisler Bros., grain, feed and hay 
dealers, Milwaukee, will observe the 
golden jubilee of the founding of the 
business on Oct. 10. The concern oc- 
cupies a large suite of offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, and op- 
erates a warehouse and retail store on 
Kinnickinnic Avenue. During the past 
year a two-story fireproof warehouse for 
handling flour, feed, hay, straw, etc., 
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Members of the firm are 
and Oscar J. 


was built. 
Arthur G., William R. 
Kneisler. 

The Dadmun-La Budde Co., North Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has opened its feed ware- 
house, a modern, fireproof building built 
especially to handle millfeed, chicken 
feed, grain and seeds. The capacity is 
1,500 tons. The house has excellent rail 
facilities, and is conveniently located to 
supply dealers in towns within a radius 
of 40 miles on truck-lot business. The 
firm is composed of Bentley Dadmun, of 
the Dadmun Co., Whitewater, Wis., and 
Edward and Le Roy L. La Budde, of 
the La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwau- 
kee. Walter C. Kopplin is manager of 
the new warehouse. 

L. E. Meyer. 








Western Canada—Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of the different kinds of grain at Fort William and Port Arthur 
during the crop year ended Aug. 31, 1923, in bushels: 























RECEIPTS 

1922-23— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Corn Total 
Ee 36,985,954 741,868 2,483,368 23,512 3,063,528 10,810 43,309,040 
GOROMOE ccccccsccess 65,119,880 4,537,450 4,098,315 510,375 2,124,454 3,139 76,393,615 
November .......... 56,846,578 4,802,513 2,092,941 1,021,677 1,766,134 3,367 66,533,210 
PPT eee $2,043,578 2,895,159 1,442,514 411,797 1,106,116 10,311 37,909,475 
pe es 11,573,518 2,184,508 1,149,527 209,010 662,837 3,070 15,782,465 
er 3,176,027 686,536 336,683 48,807 212,233 9,216 4,469,502 
pe Bere 5,991,855 1,429,378 608,677 48,058 384,023 4,588 8,466,579 
BEE e268 006 Kegan 7,640,752 2,363,610 753,637 80,223 462,761 5,232 11,306,215 
RAPPORT ree 10,561,350 3,396,987 946,034 122,026 593,209 sees 15,619,606 
EE. | Ghd be OAC Ra 6,906,974 1,539,992 589,171 40,000 278,007 4,630 9,358,774 
ME A660 48 ade ewles 6,032,364- 1,967,655 835,114 108,234 346,688 3,997 9,294,052 
REE eso eretkiows 2,035,772 896,358 419,487 28,124 551,918 3,111 3,934,770 
ZOCOR  cccceeees 244,914,597 27,442,014 15,755,468 2,651,843 11,551,908 61,471 302,377,301 
12 months, 1921-22..190,878,531 39,432,756 11,597,215 2,255,965 5,296,970 473,470 249,934,907 

SHIPMENTS 

1922-23— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Corn Total 
September—Lake ... 29,381,093 575,833 1,510,277 79,847 2,584,398  ...... 34,130,948 
ROG cccesessecs 219,783 125,698 ,160 3.088 =n v0 80s 10,810 360,474 
October—Lake ..... 49,345,359 1,202,703 1,986,494 157,918 1,883,443 ...... 54,075,917 
EE spe 0.09004 3,354,332 1,560,598 396,625 ae <. «eeues 1,570 5,322,854 
November—Lake ... 69,784,615 3,524,578 2,989,850 1,015,333 2,387,888 ...... 79,702,264 
errr ere 1,949,388 908,578 443,262 35,150 5,000 3,367 3,344,745 
December—Lake 18,331,092 2,169,043 1,066,383 312,644 1,062,119 .:..... 22,941,281 
WUE Sr eeecadees 2,737,307 925,755 103,841 ot reer ss 10,311 3,886,589 
renee. ....: . sshare. . BGerete SaRECe  ‘“Aeehes ‘S45400 G0n5e8 . Seeene 
Pa 6,689,962 614,061 622,020 191,664 2,339 3,070 8,123,116 
PEARED 3530) theese  Seeace ‘86665. keewe e0500e Sassen .. be ebae 
BOGS) thw evnccves 1,418,898 551,986 89,093 it |: ere 9,216 2,197,734 
ree ee ee ee, ee ee an Ce a CT Te ae eh eT ee Pere 
DE sae~a¥y 0.64% 843,843 676,059 64,197 114,495 1,335 4,588 1,704,517 
April—Lake ....... ees 8 theese - s0eeee” | ateeeee . *¢60400 cdeees 925,143 
MON cc ceccccces 478,957 346,262 23,307 ee =" a ou 5,232 877,254 
May—Lake ........ 27,351,900 4,447,662 1,148,410 200,326 348,066 ...... 33,496,364 
PREEE woccvesesss 305,707 206,808 26,679 i Re es eee 557,241 
June—Lake ........ 18,437,768 4,489,878 1,460,681 87,761 if) aaereee 25,343,750 
| Peer 144,793 85,407 19,920 21,695 3,000 4,630 279,445 
July—Lake ........ 10,920,026 1,646,689 1,277,783 Geeer 1,288,688 8 .2cece 15,081,958 
SPP 153,169 90,837 13,23 | ere 3,997 284,173 
August—Lake 5,341,248 1,994,629 2,543,179 100,621 1,649,104  ...... 11,628,781 
Rail .cccccceces 127,164 143,215 18,042 | ¢ ee 3,111 296,209 
Totals—Lake . . 229,818,244 20,051,015 13,983,057 2,007,797 11,466,293 ...... 277,326,406 
MOR a sccecs 18,423,303 6,235,265 1,823,377 680,831 11,674 59,902 27,234,352 

Totals, 1921-22— 

ere 176,122,001 32,852,849 10,930,468 3,296,542 4,839,260 97,388 228,138,508 
BE ceeeraeucve 12,430,783 8,204,508 1,139,635 316,560 31,516 372,593 22,495,595 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in barrels 


of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

January ...... 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,133 1,618 1,758 1,042 
February ..... 1,379 1,255 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 791 
March ........ 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 769 
April ......... 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,294 1,429 875 
May ..... a 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 901 
JUNE occ eveeee 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 900 856 
GAY cccscicces 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,353 830 833 
August ....... 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 701 
September .... ....- 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,085 1,003 1,223 
October .....5 seeee 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,246 1,341 
November .... ....+- 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 1,485 
December ..... ceeee 1,500 1,014 952 1,313 1,879 2,405 937 1,732 1,833 
Totals .... *9,083 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,681 12,769 


Exports of, wheat from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in bushels of 


60 lbs (000’s omitted): 











1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
January ...... 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 4,985 
February ..... 5,991 5,602 19,326 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 38,947 
eee 4,291 7,645 14,599 6,939 10,208 1,688 7,885 17,294 20,535 3,457 
BOE scccceecs 4,943 4,857 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 3,066 
WF vicbeccséue 9,973 9,366 25,032 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 14,182 1,645 
TUMO seccscces 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,810 5,905 9,396 7,395 
SUE socvnsecne 8,843 14,953 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 7,819 26,158 
yp Pe 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,570 422,941 15,120 5,170 11,602 16,725 24,080 
September ....  ..... 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,300 25,763 
Ca 18,282 18,362 35,803 13,687 21,319 5,415 11,966 17,897 19,532 
November .....  ....- 10,577 13,846 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
December .... ..... 9,676 10,451 25,896 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 
Totals . *64,787 164,692 280,058 218,280 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,830 178,862 
*Eight months. 
Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crep years, in barrels: 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
September ..... 697,379 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 
October ........ 855,232 659,167 570,479 590,526 636,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 
November ...... 1,214,462 855,957 744,169 784,951 555,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 
December ...... 1,462,651 747,505 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 595,169 801,974 
January ........ 1,025,357 631,821 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,127 
February ...... 779,418 665,111 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 
ka vene ads 1,220,942 986,450 820,730 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 
ROD vewecescars 832,298 612,377 535,417 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 537,728 366,672 
BOOS, , wpe evinces 644,725 617,301 517,740 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 
SED” vin.c'a vnemets 904,619 764,625 535,319 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 357,319 779,721 
PRP ereeeerry 775,176 486,115 465,264 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 521,689 
August ......... 656,795 691,201 453,572 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 
Totals ...... 11,069,054 7,878,589 6,886,560 6,572,688 9,663,657 10,286,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 


Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ena., Serr. 19, 1923 








ENGLISH MILLERS’ TROUBLES 

The troubles of the English millers, 
and their efforts to get the industry on 
a sounder footing than it is at present, 
have recently been the subject of com- 
ment in the daily press, which appears to 
look upon such action with the gravest 
suspicion, fearing that any restriction of 
either milling capacity or output must 
increase the price which the public will 
have to pay for its bread. 

It is, unfortunately, not the great 
masses of the general public who are 
benefiting by the price cutting which is 
so prevalent among the millers at pres- 
ent, for generally they do not get re- 
duced prices for bread when flour de- 
clines. In certain districts in and around 
London the price is cut as much as a 
penny per loaf, but there are few neigh- 
borhoods where it can be purchased be- 
low 9d per 4-lb loaf. 

The price to the public is regulated in 
a general way by the published price of 
town straights, which for some weeks 
has been maintained at 38s, delivered, 
but few if any bakers have to pay this 
much; in fact, some millers have sold at 
as much as $s below this figure, which 
would certainly justify a reduction of 
a halfpenny per loaf, as bread was not 
reduced when the official price was low- 
ered from the 40s level. 

It is true that bakers complain of their 
meager profits, but it is considered that 
of all those who handle the nation’s food, 
bakers as a body are by far the most 
prosperous. Certainly they do not com- 
plain of the high prices charged them, 
but encourage competition among millers. 

It is unfortunate in the extreme that 
at a time when imported flour is least 
competitive people should still harp on the 
fact that to shut it out is the one panacea 
for all their ills, forgetting that, in such 
a competitive market as the United 
Kingdom, bakers, who are a highly intel- 
ligent and able body of men, would not 
use imported flour unless they got some 
advantage from so doing. 

One can seldom pick up a _ bakers’ 
trade paper without reading of the trou- 
ble some one is having owing to the 
difficulty in timing doughs of home made 
flour. Apparently, in some cases, the 
mixture, whether of wheat or chemicals, 
does not suit, so it is no wonder that the 
baker who has suffered from these evils 
turns to imported flour, which is guar- 
anteed to be “pure and unadulterated and 
the pure product of the wheat berry.” 
Purity of the manufactured article is 
essential to the wellbeing of any trade, 
and while imported flour carries this 
guaranty there will always be a sale 
for it. 


FLOUR MARKET 


Mill prices are firmly held. There is 
only one mill reported still able to sell 
for seaboard shipment within 21 days, 
and for this position a reduction to 34s, 
c.i.f., has been made, at which price 
business has been done, but for October 
seaboard Canadian export patents are 
offered at 33s 9d@34s, with November 
seaboard 9d less. Canadian top patents 
for October seaboard would come at 37s 
3d@37s 9d, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion for November. 


Kansas flours are still above the level 
of this market, although a reduction in 
price is indicated in some cases, good 
straights being offered at 34s 6d and 
clears at 32s 6d, but these are excep- 
tional. 

In the absence of strong flours, Aus- 
tralians are dull, notwithstanding that 
the mills are not pressing for business. 
They are realizing equal to 32s 6d, c.i.f., 
in the Egyptian market, which is readily 
absorbing all available quantities, while 
resellers in London find it difficult to 
make 31s for parcels afloat, and only a 
slow sale at the same equivalent is pos- 
sible for arrived lots. 

London millers’ official price for 
straights is unchanged at 38s, delivered, 
which is about equal to 34s, cif., but 
some 2@8s less has been accepted. 

Arrivals continue moderate, as follows, 
in sacks of 280 Ibs: from the United 
States, Atlantic, 8,674; Canada, Atlantic, 
3,250; Australia, 6,348; Continent, 752. 

WHEAT PRICES 

Wheat prices are again lower, but this 
has not brought any increase in trade. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba on passage is 
offered at 45s 6d, but for September 
shipment, boat named, 43s 9d has been 
accepted. October shipment has been 
sold at 42s, with September-October at 
41s 6d@41s 9d, and October-November 
at 41s@41s 3d. No. 2 hard winters are 
unchanged at 41s 6d for September-Octo- 
ber. Australian, afloat, is held at 44s 9d. 
Rosafe, 621/,,-lb, for September-October 
would come at 41s 9d, and choice white 
karachi for September-October is offered 
at 41s, cif. 

MILL OFFALS 


Demand for bran is maintained, and 
prices have advanced to £5 10s per ton, 
ex-mill. Middlings are quiet and un- 
changed at £7 15s, ex-mill. Plate pol- 
lards are firmer, and business has been 
done at £5 5s, ci.f., both afloat and for 
September-October shipment. Fine Plate 
middlings would come at £7 17s 6d. 

OATMEAL 

With better supplies of milling oats, 
Midlothian oatmeal has been reduced £1 
per ton to £24, ex-store. Aberdeen, how- 
ever, is firm and unchanged at £19, ex- 
store, with a possible reduction for later 
deliveries. Owing to scarcity, American 
oatmeal and rolled oats are firm at £16 
10s and £17, ex-store, respectively. Mill 
quotations are firm, and it is doubtful if 
less than 36s 6d for meal and 37s 6d for 
rolled oats would be accepted, even for 
November shipment from the mill, which 
is the earliest time at which shipments 
can be made. 

FARMERS’ DEMANDS 

Every one in this country realized that 
the agricultural industry had been hav- 
ing a bad time for the past two years, as 
no class of cereals had proved profitable 
to the grower. An inquiry was held 
last year dnd the government accepted 
a recommendation to put 10s per qr 
duty on barley. Later it was found that 
this could not be done, and the farmers’ 
hope of this measure of protection was 
dashed to the ground. 

The Farmers’ Union, after much delib- 
eration, has issued what amounts to an 
ultimatum to the government. Briefly, it 
amounts to the following: Either the gov- 
ernment must introduce protection or 
subsidies, or both, or large tracts of 
arable land must go out of cultivation 
and many acres of Great Britain be al- 
lowed to lie waste. 

The secretary of the central chambers 
of agriculture, in an interview, takes a 
very gloomy view of the situation, and 
considers there is only one remedy, name- 
ly, a scientific arrangement of duties on 
produce coming to this country. His 


contention is that such duties need not 
mean any added cost to the consumer, 
contending that this is a bogy that fright- 
ens no one these days. As an example, 
he suggests that the present duty on 
tea, which yields about £16,000,000 an- 
nually, should be taken off and put on 
wheat. 


SURVEY OF THE BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 

Now that the Bakers’ and Confec- 
tioners’ Exhibition is over, one can try 
to form an opinion as to its success or 
otherwise. As a show for confectionery 
and bakers’ machinery it should certainly 
have proved to be good, but as a selling 
market for flour, opinions are divided as 
to its merits. Some say but little trad- 
ing was done, while others are confident 
that the London millers booked a con- 
siderable quantity of orders for deliv- 
ery up to the end of December. 

Which party will prove right only time 
will show. Certainly, if the reported 
price inducements count for anything, 
there should have been something doing, 
as it is claimed that the millers were pre- 
pared to trade on a basis of 3s below 
the official price, which would aid the 
baker in meeting a possible reduction 
in the price of the loaf. 

One thing is certain, imported flour 
had a very poor show, for two reasons: 
one, the scarcity of strong flour on the 
spot or near at hand, and the other what 
is considered the high price asked by 
Canadian millers. 


A JOINT ATLANTIC SERVICE 


It is announced that the Cunard and 
White Star steamship lines have com- 
pleted a working agreement whereby the 
two companies will maintain a joint 
transatlantic service throughout the win- 
ter months. One liner a week will leave 
Southampton instead of the customary 
two, the change going into force in No- 
vember. By this arrangement each line 
will run fortnightly. During the cold 
season several of the ships belonging to 
these companies will undergo repairs, and 
some of them be equipped with oil burn- 
ers. 

HOLLAND'S FINANCES 


A serious situation prevails in Holland 
through a budget deficit, which the min- 
ister of finance estimates at 116,000,000 
florins. In order to meet this, drastic 
economies are proposed and new taxes 
have been introduced. The public serv- 
ice will be especially affected, as the in- 
tention is to reorganize the various de- 
partments and cut down salaries to the 
extent of 50,000,000 florins. 

This will no doubt throw a number 
of people out of work and make the 
problems to be faced the coming winter 
in this connection still more difficult, for 
there are already a large number of un- 
employed. 

Many people lay the blame on the gov- 
ernment for bringing the country into 
these financial straits, and not on the 
general economic situation. They claim 
that there has been reckless expenditure 
on foolish schemes, as already during the 
past year the taxpayers have been called 
upon to pay special tax levies, which 
they have greatly resented. According 
to the finance minister an extra 30,000,- 
000 florins will have to be raised by 
taxes during the coming year, so the 
burden on the taxpayers will be increas- 
ingly heavy. 

he Queen of Holland, wishing to 
identify herself with her people in this 
time of stress, has intimated her inten- 
tion to relinquish the same proportion of 
the annual royal revenue as the officials 
and employees of the state will suffer in 
their salaries, which will amount to about 
20 per cent. The queen mother has also 
expressed her desire to do likewise. By 


these means, the highest to the lowest 
combining in a rigid economy, the coun- 
try hopes to retrieve its fortunes. 


MAKING BETTER BREAD 

Under the heading, “Why Not Make 
Bread More Eatable?” an article recent- 
ly appeared in the Liverpool journal, 
Milling, written by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mark Mayhew, who was at one time a 
prominent London miller. During the 
past few years Colonel Mayhew has been 
living in the United States. About six 
weeks ago he returned to London. Hay- 
ing, therefore, experienced the toothsome- 
ness of American bread he puts forward 
some suggestions in his article as to how 
the English loaf could be improved. He 
claims that it is undoubtedly right that 
the miller should help the baker, but that 
the question of consumption belongs as 
much to the baker as to the miller. 

In referring to the “Eat More Bread” 
campaign, upon which the British millers 
propose to embark very shortly, he says 
it is all very well to make a nationwide 
appeal, but it is necessary to have some- 
thing good to advertise or else the atten- 
tion of the public will be lost before it 
has finished reading the posters. It must 
be given an article of which it will want 
to eat more. 

Colonel Mayhew describes American 
bread as delightfully flavored, moister, 
lighter, richer and infinitely more appe- 
tizing than British bread, and, as he 
remarks, he has the hardihood to urge 
upon British bakers that the American 
formula be tried here. 

“There is no difficulty about it,” he 
says. “It does not involve serious fer- 
mentation problems, nor any material 
alteration in bakehouse procedure, hut I 
contend it would give us a loaf which 
the public would like and would eat a lot 
more of, even if it did have to pay a 
little more for it. 

“Some may say, ‘Why adopt American 
methods? We do not want American 
bread, the British article is good enough 


for us. To that I answer: ‘It is evi- 
dently not good enough now.’ We use 
American fountain pens, motor cars, 


safety razors, flour, tooth powder, shav- 
ing soaps, cereals, dances and slang: why 
not try American bread, of which the 
consumption is admittedly on the up 
grade?” 

NOTES 


Andrew Law, of the flour importing 
firm of Crawford & Law, Glasgow, re- 
cently made a brief trip to London. 

R. F. Bausman, of New York, repre- 
senting the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, who has been spending some 
weeks in this country, will sail for Aier- 
ica on Sept. 22. 

Charles B. Spaulding, secretary «nd 
general manager of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, was in London for a few 
days on his return from an extended 
trip in the Near East. He will sail for 
home on Sept. 20. 

Edward G. Montgomery, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., who has been making an extended tour 
of European countries for the purpose of 
studying economic conditions as relit 
to foodstuffs, has returned to London. 
Having completed his investigations for 
the time being, he will sail for home on 
Sept. 22. 


LIVERPOOL 

There has not been much trading in 
wheat. Manitobas are very quiet, but 
slightly more interest is being shown 10 
new crop Canadian grades, which are 
a shade lower in price. Shipments have 
increased, and prices for Manitobas have 
declined 1s@2s 6d per qr. Australians, 
however, are 3@6d dearer, while Argen- 
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October 10, 1923 


tine markets are about 74,4 down. Liv- 
erpool graded wheat futures have de- 
clined 114d for both October and Decem- 
ber, being quoted at 8s 9d and 8s 614d, 
sepetivey: : ; 

Imported flour remains very quiet. 
New Manitobas are freely offered at 6d 
@1s decline for distant shipment, while 
for first half October 33s 9d, c.i.f., is 
asked, but not much interest is shown. 
Australian patents are much firmer for 
shipment, 32s, c.i.f., being asked for 
shipment within one month, but the spot 
price remains unchanged. A slightly 
better inquiry prevailed for American 
soft winter patents for September sea- 
board at $4s@34s 6d. Kansas patents, 
August-September shipment, are quoted 
at 34s 6d@35s. 

Home milled flour has been quiet, and 
millers report a very slow inquiry, but 
the general opinion is that bakers are so 
low in stock that they will have to come 
into the market very shortly. Prices are 
about as follows: top patents 37@4ls 
and bakers 33s@33s 6d, ex-mill. 

Low grade flours are in very good de- 
mand, chiefly owing to scarcity, £8 17s 
éd, cif. being paid for a parcel of 
Plate flour afloat. This is below first- 
hand offers, which are now £9 5s, Sep- 
tember-October, Liverpool and London. 
A small parcel of second clears sold at 
22s 6d, c.i.f., but the mill is now hold- 
ing for 23s. 

MILLFEED 


Linseed cakes are very firm with an 
improved demand. Liverpool is well 
stocked, but holders want £10, c.i.f. 
Most of the cake purchased a month ago 
is now arriving, but large quantities are 
held in store. Outports and Ireland are 
showing much more interest in forward 
positions, but American crushers, owing 
to the high prices at home, refuse to 
make offers. Around £10 10s would be 
obtainable to Irish ports for cake, and 
£11 for meal. Cottonseed meal is prac- 
tically withdrawn from the market here, 
Liverpool having resold to America any 
small purchases which had been made. 
The nominal value today is about £11 
10s, c.i.f., but £11 7s 6d has been paid 
by America to, buy back unsold contracts. 


; IRELAND 

The flour trade seems to have gone 
from bad to worse. Most importers are 
out of spot flour, with not much on 
passage, and bakers and retailers refuse 
to touch anything except spot and 
passage lots. They are not inclined to 
pay for the latter anything more than 
shipment price, although flour actually 
on spot easily fetches a premium. 


FLOUR PRICES 


It is now possible to buy one of the 
very finest choice Manitoba short patents 
at 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 38s, Dub- 
lin, for first half October shipment and 
for November seaboard clearance, millers 
being anxious sellers, but it is doubtful 
if any business has been done for ship- 
ment in quantity. On spot, prices are 
2s per sack above the shipment price. 
There were offers of some very good 
straight run flours above the usual in 
point of quality at about 34s 6d@35s, 
net, c.i.f., either port. Good Manitoba 
export patents could be secured at 38s 6d 
@34s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more 
Dublin, October seaboard. 

Minneapolis flours have been very 
weak, and it has been possible to buy at 
33s, net, cif. Belfast, and about Is 
more Dublin, for October-November sea- 
board. These figures were looked on as 
very tempting, and there was an inclina- 
tion to take some of these flours for Oc- 
tober shipment. 

As far as soft flours are concerned, 
home millers seem to be dominating the 
situation, as it is possible to buy in the 
north of Ireland a very good soft patent 
of ordinary quality at about equal to 
35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and up to 40s for 
a fine short grade. Dublin and south of 
Ireland millers want more money, and 
would not accept less than about 37s, net, 
cif. for the cheapest quality, up to 
42s for the finest, though in the latter 
class the demand is not heavy, and mill- 
ers do not push the sale, the most popu- 
lar flour being a good straight run. 
Against these prices American millers 
are offering good export patents at 34s 
9d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s, Dublin. 

Australian flours are tting into 
smaller compass on spot me the price is 
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inclined to harden. It has been possible 
to command 35s 6d for immediate de- 
livery in Belfast and 1s more Dublin for 
small lots, while a big lot sold as low as 
33s, c.i.f., Belfast. For shipment, prices 
are irregular, for although cables are 
firmer there are rumors of easier prices 
for October shipment. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has shown a firmer tendency 
in all positions. Home made is holding 
its place at 44@45s per 280 lbs, net, 
c.if., either Belfast or Dublin, for flaked, 
old crop. Stocks are nearly exhausted, 
and bad weather is delaying the harvest 
so that millers who usually have some 
new meal to offer in small lots at this 
time of the year are scarcely able to se- 
cure any grain for the purpose. 

Against this America is asking 43s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more Dublin, for 
flake, and even the cheapest is now 41s, 
c.i.f., October seaboard. There has been 
a little done for shipment at these fig- 
ures, consumers being generally out of 
stock. 

Dublin and the south of Ireland mill- 
ers have been getting fancy prices for 
anything they have on spot. No doubt 
the strike, which still continues, is play- 
ing an important part in enabling hold- 
ers to get more money for anything they 
have on spot. Medium meal is more 
plentiful, and sellers, being anxious to 
realize, have offered it at 38s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are firm and, on the whole, 
the tendency is dearer, as demand is very 
d for the time of the year. Finest 
broad white bran has advanced 10s, and 
is now £11 per ton, delivered, Belfast or 
Londonderry. This is of English make 
and stands alone. White bran of Irish 
make is not over £9 per ton, despite the 
fact that demand is good all over Ire- 
land. Fine common red can be obtained 
easily at under £7 per ton in the north 
of Ireland, though Dublin and the south 
of Ireland millers are able to obtain £9, 
delivered. 

There is a good demand for feeding- 
stuffs, and the previous week’s figures 
have been well maintained. Yellow In- 
dian meal from Plate and African corn 
is worth £9 10s per ton, delivered, Bel- 
fast, and £10, Dublin. Flaked corn is 
worth £11 10s per ton, delivered, Bel- 
fast. 

Linseed cakes are very firm in all posi- 
tions, and prices are dearer, on spot £10 
lds, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and for shipment 
£10 10s, net, c.if., Belfast. It is very 
difficult to get any information as to 
what the position in Dublin and the south 
is, as, owing to the strike, importers will 
not bring goods on unsold, and therefore 
that section is dependent at the present 
time on home made. Decorticated cotton 
cakes are quite firm, the demand being 
principally for home made, which are 
worth £14 per ton, ex-mill. Decorticated 
meal is worth £13, ex-quay, Belfast or 
Dublin. 


CROPS 


The weather has been very bad for 
harvesting in the north of Ireland, and 
the grain remains in the fields, much still 
being uncut. 


HOLLAND 


The expectation that more activity 
would be manifested after the festivities 
in connection with the Queen’s silver 
jubilee has not come true, although more 
attention has been given to offers from 
abroad. During the early part of the 
week ending Sept. 15, somewhat under 
the influence of rather unfavorable 
weather and heavy rains, the tendency 
of the home markets was decidedly firm- 
er, as further damage was feared to the 
crops not yet harvested. However, 
toward the end of the week, when New 
York prices began to decline, the market 
became apathetic. 

BELGIAN FLOUR 

After being off the market for a while 
Belgian flour is again attracting atten- 
tion at 15.50 florins for the usual run 
and 16 for a Superior quality. The 
latter stands above the “ordinary” of the 
home mills and, being lower in price, sev- 
eral importers availed themselves of the 
opportunity of purchasing. 

This is the competition to foreign flour 
to which I had occasion recently to draw 
attention, and as the Belgian mills dur- 


ing the coming season will have a better 
choice of markets fram whence to draw 
their wheat, this competition will require 
watching, especially as Belgium is in a 
decidedly favorable position in respect to 
production costs, in consequence of its 
low exchange rate, compared with Amer- 
ica and Holland. 


SALES OF KANSAS FLOURS 

Early in the week some sales of Kan- 
sas patent flour were put through on a 
basis of $6.50 per 220 lbs, c.i.f; after- 
wards a few more were reported at $6.40, 
and subsequently at $6.30, at which figure 
the week closed. Straight qualities were 
not offered, and as the patent grades are 
now bought in smaller proportion than 
previously, the business put through was 
narrow. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 

Home milled flour, after being quoted 
at 16.50 florins per 100 kilos, was re- 
duced to 16.25, and at the end of the 
week it was said that some of the mill- 
ers were willing to consider lower prices 
for fair quantities, due no doubt to the 
weaker position all round. 


CROP YIELDS LARGER 


The weather has turned fine, with pros- 
pects of stability, so that it would cause 
no surprise if home markets should 
weaken. Reports regarding the Euro- 
po crops are favorable and the yields 
arge, compared with last year, while in 
some cases a surplus will be available 
where there were shortages the previous 
season. Our importers, therefore, do not 
seem anxious in respect to supplies. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

Abundant wheat arrivals since Aug. 20 
have greatly affeeted wheat and flour 
prices in this market. Besides the large 
offers and the paucity of demand, many 
importers on the arrival of their ship- 
ments had to face the problem of ware- 
housing them, as local mills, the only 
places where wheat can be conveniently 
stored, had no room for it. This situa- 
tion, combined with the rally of the 
Turkish pound from 840 to 780 piasters 
to the pound sterling, reduced wheat 
prices here by 8@10 per cent in three 
days. 

WHEAT FROM TUNIS 


Soft wheat from Tunis has arrived. 
It has an excellent appearance and is 
very satisfactory for milling purposes, 
but loaves baked from it have a disa- 
greeable odor, somewhat like that of 
opium. Even when this wheat is blended 
with other grades to a proportion of 20 
per cent, the odor remains to a certain 
degree and, as can be easily imagined, 
it constitutes an important handicap. 

Many differences have arisen between 
sellers and buyers. Importers here are 
not at all satisfied with their transactions 
with this new market, as, besides the dis- 
advantages of the wheat itself, the ship- 
ping service has been very bad. It is 
believed that only in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and when a gratifying pre- 
mium is offered, will fresh business be 
done in this grade of wheat. 

Arrivals of wheat between Aug. 23 and 
Sept. 10 were as follows, in tons: from 
the United States, 2,560; Bulgaria, 2,235; 
Tunis, 2,256; ‘Thrace, 100. 

Arrivals of flour in sacks of 140 lbs 
during the same period were as follows: 
93,252 hard and soft wheat patents from 
New York, and 7,100 hard and soft wheat 
grades from Marseilles. 


FLOUR PRICES 

Prices for spot flour on Sept. 10 were 
as follows: hard wheat patents, $6.70 
per sack of 140 Ibs; local milled, extra, 
from Manitoba wheat, $6.42; from Bul- 
garian wheat, $6.24; from French soft, 
$5.52 per sack of 72 kilos. 


BUIGARIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 

Bulgaria appears to be recovering, and 
later on this country will furnish a large 
part of the wheat imports to the local 
market. Wheat prices in Bulgaria have 
declined 17 per cent (from 4.70 leva per 
kilo to 3.90) and, consequently, they are 
much more competitive and in line with 
those of all other sources. 


CROP CONDITIONS IN ASIA MINOR 
Nothing is known here about crop con- 
ditions in Asia Minor, opinions differ- 
ing greatly. Some people supposed to 
know something about the matter believe 
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that this region will not be able to com- 
pete with foreign wheat, while others 
foresee a large business with this mar- 
ket, the latter serving as an intermediary. 
CURRENCY EXCHANGE 

Foreign exchanges have recently 
dropped, due to large sales of pounds 
sterling obtained by the sale of figs and 
raisins in Smyrna. 





August Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of August, 1923, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
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Lithuania ........ Ee eT 
BEBIEM, GEG. cccccer . - @udiete. i -5e66 
Netherlands ...... 96,559 1,357,678 ..... 
ee ener ee 
Poland, Danzig ... Sa = <Sesee v8r0% 
BUGGER .ncesscces 9,157 22,326 ..... 
Turkey (Europe).. 10,560 ne §8«=«6—<ceee 
So ere 57,809 1,796,382 42,935 
ree 58,991 ek Sarees 
TrelanG ..ccscccses 53,372 | eee 
COMGGS .ccccsecoces 29,604 5,534,168 388,032 
British Honduras.. BOSE = wc cee 789 
Costa Rica ....... 5) Rae ee 1,000 
Guatemala ....... eee ebecse . sree 
HRORGUFAS ccccccce 5,577 6,601 1,134 
Nicaragua ........ 4,257 1 1,228 
Panama .... ° | Lee 748 
Salvador eS ee 
BEGRIOO 60 ccccccce 172,273 8,528 
Newfoundland .... errs 732 
Bermuda ......... a |.) sebews 1,030 
Barbados ........ * | rere Tere 
TAMBICR 2s. cceres |! ll ae 17,000 
Trinidad, etc. .... ) | EEE? meee oe 
Other B. W. Indies 2,671 2 1,621 
CUBE <scesevcseecse 90,037 1,333 239,081 
Dominican Rep. .. 6,488 oe «sane 
Dutch W. Indies.. SS are. 570 
French W. Indies. 21,082 ....... 150 
| PPP eee NO or ess. 
Virgin Islands ... ar .6ewee- 582 
Bolivia .ccccccces Serta 
BRR cep sacecee ek | Ree 71 
CRO ceccccccccecs Seer 5 
Colombia ........ 3,057 LS ae 
BWouador ......00. | MR Ce ee ee 
British Guiana ... ee! ‘ghecak” “were 
Dutch Guiana .... SS Se Te eer eT 
French Guiana ... a <wkeswe | segee 
POT ccccccvcccces | OS Pe ree 
Venezuela ........ 3,056 S saees 
oe ee 273,796 err 
ChOseN .nccecccces BE 8  ccerece seess 
Hongkong ........ CREP 0s kaelbwe Sense 
SEDER ccccveseces 11,061 SBG088 3 veces 
Kwantung ....... / i Beet) oe ee cr 
Palestine, etc. .... ae 80=—s_ §- 4¥asee- oeRa% 
Philippine Islands. 35,490  ...... 111 
British Oceania .. «whats. “ene 
French Oceania... Pr ere ce 
Br. W. Africa .... | | EL CET Oe 
Br. 8. Africa ..... . i wekoen: Lawes 
Canary Islands ... Pn 6404se.. .eere 
TOSYPt .cccccccces er ere eee ey a 
French Africa on ‘genie “asses 
LAberia .cccccccce Serr oe 
Morocco ....-+.+s. ere re eee 
Port. E. Africa.... =a er ree 
Other Port. Africa | BORE ee 
Spanish Africa ... De -wedepes ~ cadae 
Totals .....2.0% 1,273,391 14,198,267 780,983 
o———Bushels 
Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium ........:. 23,335 a) oo 
pe , eee ce 31,427 = ..00- 
EE a. 60.0.66%s054>) -ac008 37,186 ....6 
PEE kececevecece — eeeee of eer 
0 ere 20 743,304 «..... 
BORED ewgesecocetcet «8008 8,700 =. ween 
Netherlands ....... «see. 113,314 ..... 
Norway ...... 28,001 102,031 ..... 
ORO ccdccsceses seees 64,249 ..... 
England .........2,180,772 6,425 2.0% 
Scotland .......... 5 errr ae 
GRRE, cccccccccss§ § eeess 622,346 625 
Honduras ........- BB lneacss 5,454 
Mexico ...--.eees0- B64 —s ween 7,315 
UDR 2. cccccccccess OO 131,199 
Other countries ... |) 3,033 
-Totale ....cccess 2,571,305 1,740,506 147,626 
"Rye flour, bbls: 
Denmark ..... 340 Canada ....... 142 
Finland ....... 1,070 Mexico ........ 68 
France ......-- 281 Others ........ 124 
Germany ......- 175 
Sweden ....... 1,855 Total ....00. 4,055 
Portugal—Crops 


Estimates of the grain crops of Portugal 
for such calendar years as are covered in 
the reports of the Portuguese Ministry of 
Finance or of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1923. 12,964 ..cce cevcs C.87TS sw cove 
1922 S.TBR cesce §=6seeee See 
1921 9,418 11,374 5,617 4,564 1,913 
1920. 10,376 11,721 6,145 2,959 1,458 
1917 Ben: -seaed |. gbiee Cdnade - comes 
1916 7,872 9,623 8,394 3,093 1,328 
1915 6.672 GSTB  .ccee coves § cvvds 
1914 10,000 16,000 ..... seoee eevee 
1913. 9,186 15,000 .ccce  cecce ~ socce 
1918... 7,000 16,000 = 2000 coves cvove 
1911... 11,684 ..... cee  eesve eee 
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MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, announces that its an- 
nual general meeting will be held in the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, on Tues- 
day, Oct. 16, commencing at 10 a.m. 
sharp. It is expected that routine busi- 
ness will be finished by noon, and the 
afternoon session will be devoted to an 
open discussion of the problems at pres- 
ent confronting the Canadian milling in- 
dustry in all its branches. 

The association announces further that, 
in view of the importance of these prob- 
lems, every miller in Canada, whether he 
belong to this association of not, is in- 
vited to attend this ‘Toronto meeting and 
to participate by discussion and other- 
wise in the efforts now being made to 
find a common basis upon which mem- 
bers of the trade can act to improve 
milling conditions and harmonize their 
trading practices. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon 
Canadian millers, large and small, that 
this is to be an important event. It may 
very easily be made a turning point 
from which trade, credit, profits and 
morale will all show steady improvement. 
The business casualties, losses and disap- 
pointments of last milling year were too 
serious to bear repetition, Common aims, 
common practices and mutual confidence 
can only grow in a soil that has been 
prepared at meetings such as the one now 
announced, 


FLOUR SITUATION 


The improvement in demand for spring 
wheat flour reported in last several is- 
sues continued in week ending Oct. 6. 
All mills east of the lakes are now sold 
well into the future for domestic deliv- 
ery at reasonably profitable prices, and 
bookings of new business are quite satis- 
factory. 

Prices for springs declined 20c on 
Oct. 2, due to cheaper cost of wheat. 
Quotations on Oct. 6: top patents $6.50 
bbl, seconds $6, first clears $5.80, in 98-lb 
Ib jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winters are offering more 
freely, but are not yet plentiful. Deliv- 
eries of wheat are insufficient to make 
an active market for flour. Prices are 
firmer. Good brands of 90 per cent 
patent flour are obtainable at $4.55@ 
4.65 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, or 
$4.40@4.50, bulk, basis Montreal freights. 

Export demand for spring wheat flour 
is quite good. British and foreign buy- 
ers have been operating more freely for 
October and November delivery. De- 
cember is also selling steadily, and Janu- 
ary is now on the list of active months. 
The only change in prices since the pre- 
vious week is an advance of 9d in No- 
vember bookings. Mills are now quoting 
33s 3d per 280 lbs for October, November 
and December seaboard loading, and 33s 
6d for January. These are the prices to 
British buyers, in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f. 
terms, London, Liverpool or Glasgow. 
Continental . prices vary with freights 
and exchange. Ontario soft winters are 
nominally quoted at 32s per 280 lbs, in 
140-lb cotton bags, c.i.f., Glasgow, Oc- 
tober seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Feed is becoming more plentiful. Mills 
are running full time, and production is 
increasing. Demand is also active, espe- 
cially for shipment to the United States. 
Prices declined $2 on Oct. 2. Bran is 


now selling at $28 ton, shorts $30@31, 
middlings $38 and feed flour $42, net cash 
terms, in mixed car lots, delivered On- 
tario points. 

WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat mills are offer- 
ing 97c@$1 bu for wagonloads of No. 2 
red or white at their doors, and for cars 
2@3c more. Western spring wheat is 
quoted at $1.08%, bu for No. 1 northern, 
track, Bay ports, and at Winnipeg 
spreads for other grades. 


CEREALS 


Mills are busier. Trade in rolled oats 
is fairly good, and there is some demand 
for oatmeal. List prices are unchanged, 
but there is some cutting. Rolled oats 
are quoted at $6 per bbl of 180 Ibs, in 
90-lb jute bags, and oatmeal at $6.60 
per bbl of 196 lbs, in 98-lb jute bags, 


ment and better trading conditions in 
the flour market, shares of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., are firming up. 
The preferred stock, which bears 7 per 
cent interest, is holding at 80 or there- 
abouts, and the common at 42. 

The wheat crop estimate of the North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association, Winni- 
peg, which was given out early in the 
current week, excited a good deal of 
interest in the East. This old and well- 
known authority on western crops puts 
the yield of wheat at 395,000,000 bus, 
oats 456,000,000, barley 52,000,000, rye 
12,000,000 and flaxseed 5,000,000. This 
estimate for wheat is considerably below 
the official government figure and that 
of the Winnipeg Free Press. 

A number of millers and their repre- 
sentatives attended the bakers’ conven- 
tion held in Toronto on Oct. 2-4. Nat- 











A Rescue Ship 


Canadian Pacific liner Empress of Australia, photographed in Yokohama harbor, 
where it took on board 4,000 refugees of the Japanese earthquake disaster, remaining 
in port 10 days beyond its sailing date in order to render assistance to foreigners 


who were rerdered homeless, 


mixed cars, delivered, 30-day terms. Car 
lots, 20c less. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Oats are cheaper at 4914c bu for No. 
3 Canadian western, track, Bay ports, 
prompt shipment, a decline of 2c since a 
week ago. Corn is 514c higher at $1.05 
bu for No. 2 yellow, United States funds, 
track, Bay ports. Standard screenings 
are unchanged at $22 ton, in jute bags, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Flour space to the United Kingdom 
for October-November is quoted at 20c 
per 100 lbs; Leith, Hull and Newcastle, 
20c; Dundee, 22c; Rotterdam and Ham- 
burg, 20c; Copenhagen, 26c; Helsingfors, 
29¢e. 

NOTES 

The Harrison Flour Mills Co., Inc., 
New York, has leased the 700-bbl flour 
mill at St. Mary’s Ont., and will place it 
in operation. 

R. J. Megaw, Goderich, Ont., was in 
Toronto on Oct. 5, attending the annual 
meeting of shareholders of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

D. A. Campbell, managing director 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has been 
in Winnipeg on business connectéd with 
the western operations of his company. 

The late Samuel Stanford McNairn, 
grain merchant, Toronto, who died some 
months ago, left an estate valued at 
$123,000. Mr. McNairn was a member 
of the trade for many years, and was 
widely known in grain circles throughout 
Canada. 


Under the stimulus of new manage- 


urally, flour trade came in for a good 
deal of discussion, and it was found that 
the bakers are quite prepared to pay a 
good price for flour if they can be as- 
sured there will not be any bad breaks 
in the market after they make their con- 
tracts. They realize that it is not a good 
thing for the country to have either 
wheat or flour on too low a price basis. 


WINNIPEG 

Following the downward trend of 
wheat, flour prices declined 20c bbl on 
Oct. 4. Western mills all report a much 
improved demand for flour for domestic 
account. The volume of export flour 
sales is also satisfactory, and practically 
all of the larger piants are now running 
steadily, while some of them are sold 
ahead. A present feature of the export 
trade is the heavy demand from China 
for the lower grades of Canadian flour. 
The lack of adequate tonnage at Van- 
couver is proving a considerable handi- 
cap to the development of this trade. 
Nearly all the available boats are now 
ap relief flour to Japan. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.20 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.60, and first clears 
at $4.60, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 10@30c over. 
Bakers purchasing their requirements in 
jute get special prices. 


MILLFEED 
As a result of the drop in flour prices, 


‘both bran and shorts have declined $2 


ton. Demand from eastern Canada and 
the United States continues active and, 
even with their increased output of fiour, 
western mills are scarcely able to fill 
their inquiry for millfeed. Quotations: 
at points in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $21 ton and shorts $23, in 
mixed cars with flour; interior British 
Columbia points, bran $25 and _ shorts 
27; Pacific Coast points, bran $26 and 
shorts $28. 
WHEAT 


Demand for cash wheat has been ex- 
cellent throughout the week ending Oct. 
6. New York interests have been very 
heavy buyers in the near future positions, 
Very little has been done in cash wheat 
for future delivery, the trade seeuing 
disinclined to sell ahead. Dealers ‘ave 
been filling sales made some time ago, 
thus absorbing the greater part of the 


offerings. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 

o—Futures— 

Cash Oct. Dee. 

oe eer $ .975% $ .96% $ .94% 

OES Bich <4¥0 tats 97% 96% 4% 

OM Bo ceed execds 98% .97 5% 95% 

ie RR ey 98% 97% 14% 

Ree pee 99% 98% 14% 

NE, Anas hath core 1.00% 99% 96% 


The movement of grain in western 
Canada has now become very heavy, and 
daily receipts are making new records. 
Inspections for the week ending Oct. 4 
averaged 2,047 cars per day, compared 
with 2,205 in the previous week, and 
2,267 for the corresponding period in 
1922, 

OATMEAL 


The demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is more active, and mills report sat- 
isfactory sales of these commodities. 
There is no change in prices. Quotations: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb cotton bags, $2.50; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats, to the wholesale trade at 
Winnipeg. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Offerings of oats continue very light, 
and only car lot business has been pos- 
sible. A keen demand for all grades has 
readily absorbed everything offered. 
Shippers and exporters have been buy- 
ers of all grades of barley, but offerings 
of this’ grain were limited. Large quan- 
tities of the higher grades of rye are 
daily going through into the clearing 
house, but the lower grades have been 
eagerly taken up. Flaxseed has found a 
ready sale to Canadian and American 
crushers. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 44c bu; barley, 52%c; ryé, 
6534c; flaxseed, $2.173,. 

NOTES 

G. V. Hastings, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., is leaving Canada for 
an extended trip in England. 

N. J. Breen, who has been in Montreal, 
attending the annual meeting of the 
Lake of the. Woods Milling Co., ! td, 
is expected in Winnipeg Oct. 6. 

The addition to the Western Terminal 
elevator at Fort William, Ont., is ow 
operating. This makes the storage ca- 
pacity of the plant 3,100,000 bus. 

A. C. McMillan, for many years ac- 
countant with the Lake of the W ods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has een 
made assistant treasurer of the comp:ny- 

Andrew Kelly, president, and J. W. 
Horn, assistant general manager, W«st- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., hve 
left for Toronto, to attend the annual 
meeting of the company. 

The provincial school of agriculture, 
Olds, Alta., has threshed 105 bus of 
wheat from a one-acre field. The variety 
of wheat giving this large yield was mat- 
quis. On the same farm a yield of 205 
bus oats resulted from one acre, while 
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barley from 27 acres of land gave an av- 
erage yield of 70 bus. 

According to latest census figures, 
Manitoba now has more than 53,000 oc- 
cupied farms, with an area of over 14,- 
600,000 acres. The increase in the num- 
ber of farms in the province in the last 
decade has been approximately 9,000, or 
at a rate of some 1,000 per year. The 
average size of a Manitoba farm is 274.2 
acres. 

Members of the royal grain commis- 
sion of Canada are now in Kansas City, 
where they are to confer with local au- 
thorities on such matters as inspection 
methods, dockage and elevator service. 
It is stated that the recent charges that 
Canadian grain had been mixed with low 
grade United States wheat for export 
will also be investigated. 

The grain transport situation at Fort 
William was somewhat helped by the ar- 
rival of several Norwegian vessels from 
\tlantic routes to carry grain from Fort 
William and Port Arthur to eastern ter- 
minals. It is expected that other At- 
jantic vessels will participate in this busi- 
ness if American boats continue in their 
refusal to handle Canadian grain under 
Canadian laws. 

It is now thought that Alberta’s crop 
of 1923 may set a new record. In 1915, 
the province reached a world’s record 
for production, when the average wheat 
vield was 31.30 bus per acre. Reports 
from widely varying areas, showing ex- 
ceptionally high yields, are now daily 
coming to hand. In the Lacombe dis- 
trict, 56% bus per acre are reported, 
while averages of 47, 45 and 37 bus are 
abundant. Hailed crops in many parts 
have made remarkable recovery. In one 

se, a farmer threshed 27 bus per acre 
from a field on which, earlier in the 
year, hail insurance had been adjusted 
at 55 per cent loss. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Fasiness is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the Montreal flour market, 
both for spring and winter grades, and 
declines in prices are reported in both 
lines, as well as in all grades of mill- 
feed. The only stiffening tendency to be 
seen is in white corn flour, which has 
registered an increase. 

Spring wheat flour grades are down 
20c to $6.50 bbl for first patents, $6 for 
seconds, and $5.80 for bakers, jute, ex- 
track, less 10¢c bbl for cash. At these 
prices the market is steady, with a mod- 
erate business passing. 

Winter wheat grades are down to $5@ 
5.10 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track, 
broken lots $5.50@5.60, ex-store, and 
patents $5.75@5.85, new cottons, ex- 
store, and at these prices demand is re- 
ported fair. 

A $2 drop is reported in all lines of 
millfeed, and car lots of bran are now 
quoted at $28.25 ton, shorts at $31.25, 
and middlings at $88.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25c ton for cash. Jobbers are 
selling moullie at $42@44 ton, with bags, 
delivered. Demand is good locally, and 
the States are also buying fairly well. 

White corn flour went up 20@30c, and 
broken lots were in considerable demand 
at $5.90@6 bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 

Viau et Frere, biscuit makers, Mont- 
real, are hampered momentarily by a 
strike of 200 workers, but report that 
the matter probably will be settled very 
shortly, 

The Canadian trade commissioner re- 
ports arrivals of flour at the free port 
of Hamburg during the four months end- 
ing Aug. 31, last, at 1,419,897 sacks, 
mainly in bags of 110 lbs, 

Exports of bran, shorts and middlings 
for September amounted to 12,976,300 
Ibs, against 3,815,100 in September last 
year. For the crop year ended Aug. 31 
the total was 234,651,300, against 46,- 
351,000 in the previous crop year. 

Alexander Fraser, who died in Mont- 
real on Sept. 21, aged 79, was, up to a 
fortnight before his death, representative 
in the eastern townships, Chicoutimi and 
Quebec City districts, for the Stuart Bis- 
cuit Co, Ltd. Mrs. Fraser died about 
& month ago. 

The total exports of rolled oats and 
oatmeal from Canada during September 
amounted to 3,094,300 Ibs, against 4,176,- 
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700 during September, 1922, according 
to figures compiled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ ‘Association. The total for 
the crop year ended Aug. 31 was 38,313,- 
600 lbs, against 50,801,300 during the pre- 
vious crop year. 

The movement of grain on Lachine 
Canal was seriously hampered for several 
days by the collapse of the Ville St. 
Pierre bridge on Oct. 3. There were 10 
boats in the canal waiting to get down 
to Montreal when the pore, Rae happened, 
all loaded with grain, and there are 18 
others in the harbor unable to get up 
the canal. The 900-ton counterweight 
used for swinging the jackknife bridge 
fell and blocked the canal. The bridge 
had been opened to let a vessel pass, and 
was being lowered into place when the 
counterweight gave way, and the bridge 
dropped to the banks and jammed there. 

A. E, Perks. 


VANCOUVER 


A further drop of 20c in flour became 
effective in British Columbia on Oct. 4. 
List prices on fancy patent are now 
$6.50 bbl, jute 98’s, $6.65 in cotton 98's, 
and $6.75 in cotton 49’s. Buying during 
the first few days of October has been 
extremely liberal by bakers, jobbers and 
retailers. Export inquiry from the Ori- 








being pretty well stocked with local oats. 
These, however, are rapidly disappearing, 
and some good business in Alberta oats 
will no doubt be done during October. 


MILLFEED 


List prices in Vancouver are $28 ton 
for bran and $80 for shorts. These 
prices are the exception, the ruling prices 
being $2 ton less, at which figure busi- 
ness is being done daily. The mills are 
beginning to work on large export flour 
orders, and feed is becoming more plen- 
tiful. Demand for feeds from eastern 
Canada and American markets has 
diminished and, with supplies becoming 
heavier, prices will doubtless reflect the 
situation. Feed flour is becoming more 
plentiful, and car lots are available at 
$3.50 bbl. Demand, however, is exceed- 
ingly. light. 

CEREALS 


Rolled oats are holding firm at $2.90 
per 80-lb sack. Demand for all classes 
of cereals is exceptionally good, both for 
immediate and future delivery. 


CORN 


Vancouver dealers are very much dis- 
appointed. During the last half of Sep- 
tember, when corn was advancing to 
around $39 ton, they had it all very care- 





Flour for Stricken Japan 


Loading the Canadian Pacific liner Empress of Russia at Vancouver, B. C., 


with 


flour for the earthquake victims of Japan 


ent is light, and mainly for low grade 
flour, on which the mills are all pretty 
well sold ahead for three months. Euro- 
pean demand appears to be increasing, 
and considerable business has_ been 
worked. Some good-sized sales of 
straight grade flour are reported for Oc- 
tober a later shipment, 


WHEAT 


Premiums on wheat for shipment to 
Vancouver have declined considerably 
and 114@1%c over October for Van- 
couver October delivery is the prevailing 
price for No. 1 northern. No. 2 northern 
has not been coming forward very freely, 
and a premium of Ic over the usual 
Winnipeg spreads is obtainable in Van- 
couver for this grade. November ship- 
ment is offering freely at 2c over the No- 
vember option, but buyers show very lit- 
tle interest at this price. There is con- 
siderable demand for December shipment 
of No. 2 northern, and bids on this are 
lc over December. 

The Orient is buying as much wheat 
as exporters can secure ocean space to 
carry. However, ney to space being 
so scarce, sales have been confined to 
rather small proportions. Demand from 
the United Kingdom and the Continent 
has been persistent, and a very large 
volume of business has been worked for 
October, November and December ship- 
ment from Vantouver. 


OATS 


No. 3 Canadian western and extra No. 
1 feed oats are selling at $27@27.50 ton, 
Vancouver. The movement of Alberta 
oats to British Columbia has not been 
large, owing to British Columbia dealers 


fully figured out that, with the month of 
September out of the way, corn would 
decline and they would be able to secure 
their requirements at a better figure. 
Since Oct. 1 the price has continued to 
advance, and No. 2 yellow is now quoted 
at $41.50@42 ton. As stocks were allowed 
to run rather low, they are now obliged 
to buy en route and quick shipment sup- 
plies at this price. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Rates have advanced to 32s 6d for Oc- 
tober shipment to United Kingdom ports. 
November and December shipment is held 
at 35s. Exporters are not inclined to 
book at this figure, and are turning their 
attention to charters. The charter rate 
has been 36s 3d, but this has declined to 
35s for full cargoes. During the first 
week in October six full steamers were 
fixed at 36s 3d for last half November 
and December loading at Vancouver. 
With the charter rate easing off, export- 
ers look for lower liner rates and inti- 
mate that 30s@3ls 3d could be secured. 


NOTES 


A. J. MacMillan, manager Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta., was a recent 
visitor in Vancouver. 

A. E. Sutton, of Seattle, Wash., vice 
president of Strauss & Co., Ltd., grain 
exporters, was in Vancouver for the offi- 
cial opening of the Vancouver Mer- 
chants’ Exchange on Oct. 2. 

H. M. Cameron. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT IN PRAGUE 


The Agricultural Exposition held in 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, during the 
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early summer was attended by some 300,- 
000 persons, of whom 3,500 were for- 
eigners, says Consul C. S, Winans, 
Prague, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce. A large number of the 
latter were Russians. Germany had 25 
exhibits, principally of agricultural ma- 
chinery. A new motor fuel, dynalkol, 
was exhibited in connection with trac- 
tors, automobiles and aéroplanes. 





POLISH AND POULARD WHEATS 

Polish and poulard wheats are among 
the most spectacular cereal crops in ap- 
pearance, but neither is of commercial 
value in America, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture, though both 
have been offered many times and are 
still being offered to the buying public 
“by unscrupulous or unknowing pro- 
moters who take advantage of their strik- 
ing appearance.” 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1340, Polish and 
Poulard Wheats, has just been published 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture to answer the frequent re- 
quests for information concerning the 
origin, productivity, and value of the 
varieties of Polish and poulard wheats 
grown in this country and to warn farm- 
ers against paying high prices for seed 
of these nearly worthless grains. 

Polish wheat has large heads, fre- 
quently six or seven inches in length and 
an inch or more in diameter. The ker- 
nels are long, sometimes half an inch in 
length, and are very hard. The one 
variety of Polish wheat grown in this 
country, white Polish, somewhat resem- 
bles rye, and has sometimes been wrong- 
ly sold as a variety of “giant” rye. It 
can be grown only in the spring wheat 
region, and there it seldom yields more 
than half or two thirds as much as other 
varieties. It is not used in the manufac- 
ture of bread making flours or semolina 
products, such as macaroni and spaghetti. 

Four varieties of poulard wheat have 
been grown in the United States in re- 
cent years, three of which have branched 
or composite heads. The alaska is the 
best known and most widely exploited 
variety. It yields lower than other com- 
monly grown varieties, and is unsuitable 
for making flour. The history, adapta- 
tion, and description of the varieties of 
Polish and poulard wheat are given in 
this bulletin, a copy of which may be 
obtained, as long as the supply lasts, 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





CZECHO-SLOVAKIA’S FLOUR IMPORTS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Czecho-Slovakia 
last year imported more than 200,000 
tons wheat flour, of which 33 per cent 
came from the United States. The coun- 
try’s wheat production is only about 27 
per cent of its needs, but the lack of 
wheat is usually fairly well balanced by 
the production of rye, oats and barley. 
There is ordinarily a surplus of both rye 
and barley for export. Corn, like wheat, 
is not produced in sufficient quantity to 
supply the full needs of the country, 
according to trade information received 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





SOUTHEASTERN !LOUR OUTPUT 
NASHVILLE, TeENN.—Output of Nash- 
ville and southeastern flour mills, with 
a capacity of 205,320 bbls, for week end- 
ing Sept. 29, was 145,011 bbls, or 70.6 
per cent of capacity of mills reporting. 
Joun Lerrer. 





United States—Oats Crop 
Oats crop of the United States in 1923, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
on the basis of condition Sept. 1, compared 
with the final figures for 1922 and for the 
five-year average of 1917-21, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


1923 1922 Av. 
Wwew . TOPs . 5.6% 32,552 31,770 37,010 
Pennsylvania .... 31,996 41,242 41,274 
RPE eer 55,078 39,744 60,907 
Indiana .... 48,909 28,770 69,747 
Illinois 146,394 110,010 171,843 
SS arr 48,508 49,434 49,380 
Wisconsin ....... 93,574 101,558 92,015 
Minnesota ....... 146,623 142,746 118,369 
Oo, Oe 195,689 208,791 217,244 
|, eee 32,382 17,872 50,189 
North Dakota ... * 78,804 49,103 
South Dakota ... 74,400 68,663 
Nebraska ....... 56,106 78,938 
po are 28,386 53,967 
eee 33,465 40,769 
Oklahoma ...... 30,000 39,547 
Montana .......- 19,200 12,806 





United States. .1,311,687 1,201,436 1,377,903 
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The American people seem to have 
plenty of money to spend, but little of it 
is being used in the security market. 
High grade bonds of the “sleep safely” 
type are available at bargain prices, but 
there are few takers. People are not 
buying good bonds on the scale they did, 
and there is very little speculation in 
Wall Street. 

Some of the best-informed brokers 
have given up trying to advise their 
clients what course to pursue in specula- 
tive affairs, for predictions in a mar- 
ket like this are highly venturesome. 
Good judges have been fooled by what 
has taken place, and it seems as if the 
market was more of a conundrum than 
ever. 

Some say that the dull trading is the 
precursor of dull business, but the coun- 
try is developing an enormous retail 
trade in some sections, and with full em- 
ployment it stands to reason that there 
will be more spending as the winter ad- 
vances. 

Good purchases of excellent bonds 
may be made to advantage at this time 
by people who are discerning enough to 
ask their bankers to advise them in such 
transactions. This is important, as the 
wastage through the purchase of unsafe 
or dishonest bonds amounts to nearly 
$1,000,000,000 a year in the United 
States. 

CONSERVATISM IN BUSINESS 

That -business is being done conserva- 
tively is evident from the further de- 
cline in the number of commercial fail- 
ures, which in September made the best 
showing in nearly three years. The Brad- 
street figures show that the third quar- 
ter total this year was the most favor- 
able since the closing three months of 
1920. This means much, for when the 
acute tension and strain of 1921 are 
taken into account and the enormous vol- 
ume of frozen loans are reckoned with, 
the recuperative powers of the nation 
are really extraordinary. 

In this month of 1921—just two years 
ago—the city and country banks had a 
mass of congealed assets to thaw out 
which gave rise to serious forebodings, 
and there were many who declared that 
the process in all probability would cause 
a large increase in failures. The read- 
justment, however, has been done with 
great care, and the borrowers—thou- 
sands of big and little ones over a wide 
territory—have paid off their indebted- 
ness with relatively little difficulty. This 
has enabled interior banks to cancel 
much of their indebtedness to the Feder- 
al Reserve banks and to their New York 
City and Chicago correspondents. 

The nation’s bank position is sound, 
and there is nothing in the situation to 
occasion disturbance of the sort that is 
often seen in a tight money market year. 


HELPING THE FARMERS 


It is felt that the farmers will find it 
possible to get all the financial assistance 
they need through the Federal Reserve 
banks, the Intermediate Credit banks and 
the very helpful War Finance Corpora- 
tion. Besides these avenues of assist- 
ance the government may be depended 
upon to do what it can in its own way 
to lighten the serious burdens which 
oppress the “one-crop” farmers. 

President Coolidge may be trusted to 
take the initiative and urge a sensible 
course. The feeling is, however, that the 
situation calls for very careful handling 
so as not to produce greater credit fa- 
cilities than are essential to tide the 
producers of wheat over the hard sea- 
son. 

With the formation of large marketin 
concerns backed by ample capital, an 
managed by men who know the wheat 
market and are willing to direct the 
movement to expedite foreign shipments 
of American grain, much may be done 
to relieve the distress that is said to 
exist in sections of the West. But there 
is need for the sort of assistance which 
can be given by bankers, business men 
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and, above all, intelligent grain experts 
rather than by politicians who are always 
judging the future by election day pos- 
sibilities. 

Much machinery has been provided, 
and unless all signs fail there will be 
highly important developments in this 
direction before many weeks have 
elapsed. The whole country will feel 
the beneficial effects of this relief pro- 
gramme, for while much has been said 
of the unwillingness of the East to sup- 
port such a movement, the outstanding 
fact is that intelligent people every- 
where realize the need of safeguarding 
agriculture and fortifying the position 
of the farming industry of the United 
States. 

EXPENDITURES FOR LUXURIES 

The head of a large investment house 
deplores the fact that the country has 
an immense amount of money to spend 
for luxuries and relatively little for the 
purchase of good bonds. He adds: “Some 
85,000 people the other day paid out 
$1,250,000 to see a prize fight, and im- 
mense sums are used daily to buy attrac- 
tive seats at the theatres and movie 
shows. There are, I understand, about 
1,000 new golf clubs forming to supply 
the growing demand for exercise of that 
character. Automobile makers are hav- 
ing the time of their lives to fill the de- 
mand for new cars from thousands of 
people who are buying closed cars, open 
cars, and nearly everything that goes. 

“In many cases these expenditures are 
perfectly legitimate, since the buyers 
have the money and can gratify their de- 
sires for pieasure cars as almost never 
before. But the fact is that these huge 
outlays are disproportionate to the de- 
posits made in savings banks and savings 
departments of commercial banks. 

“The sums that are being tied up in 
automobile purchases represent largely 
the transfer of liquid capital into fixed 
investments, and while the automobile is 
serviceable and its use healthgiving, it 
cannot be said that it is a productive in- 
vestment in the commercial sense. This 
is, of course, a wonderful country, and 
people are profitably employed at about 
the highest average wages ever paid, but 
I feel that we are spending too much 
and too freely for our own best good. 
We need a larger surplus, and I hope 
we will awaken to the need before stern 
necessity makes us more careful to build 
up a rainy day fund.” 





JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 

Conditions in Japan are reported by 
Department of Commerce agents to have 
shown a gradual improvement since the 
beginning of 1923, due to the harvesting 
of a bumper rice crop during the latter 
part of last year, a good yield in the 
spring silk crop, the gradual retrench- 
ment of the manufacturing industry, and 
the strengthening of the country’s 
finances. The national debt of Japan, in 
comparison with that of other industrial 
nations, is exceptionally low. The gold 
reserve is very large and the note issue, 
which has never approached the point 
of inflation, has been showing a steady 
decline. 

Agricultural and sericultural yields 
have been satisfactory. The industrial 
community of Japan, with the excep- 
tion of the cotton spinning industry, has 
been little affected by the recent disas- 
ter. A ministry of reconstruction is to 
be created, and will be charged with di- 
recting all rebuilding activities. The for- 
eign trade of Japan during the present 
year has resulted in an excess of imports, 
ut all principal items showing increases 
consist of raw materials for the manu- 
facturing industry of the country. 





CHINA FIRST TO GIVE JAPAN AID 

A cable to the Department of Com- 
merce from its far eastern division says: 
“The reaction of the Chinese merchants 
in Shanghai, upon receiving news of the 
disaster, may be taken as an indication 
of further improvement in Sino-Japanese 


relations and may have far-reaching ef- 
fects. As soon as the extent of the 
disaster was realized in that place 
Chinese merchants immediately contrib- 
uted 125,000 Mexican dollars for the 
purchase of 200 tons of supplies. The 
services of a steamer were contributed 


October 10, 1923 








by a Chinese navigation company for 
transporting the shipment to the stricken 
area, and 400 coolies gave their services 
in loading the steamer. This ship sailed 
from Shanghai seven days after the dis- 
aster, landing at Kobe on Sept. 11, the 
first relief ship to arrive. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 31, 
1923, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
































To— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Total 
Azores, Madeira .. .. es 8 ee 1 +e ee 6 : es 7 os 22 
Belgium ......... 6 5 4 9 5 1 ee ee 6 4 7 4 51 
TPORTRAEEE occcccece 6 15 26 13 12 29 23 17 6 18 14 12 191 
Esthonia ......... 11 2 4 5 2 7 6 4 1 4 1 i 47 
Finland ....c.ceee 38 47 62 59 43 98 58 83 60 39 27 53 667 
Bramnee ...cccccess 1 1 2 es ee 1 3 1 1 oe es oe 10 
Germany ......... 63 155 143 142 70 58 50 82 157 87 56 110 1,173 
GERPAIAP ccoccecce oé ee 1 1 1 2 oe 1 ee é* ée ie 6 
Greece ...ccsseees es 10 44 64 71 9 50 23 27 18 14 17 347 
Italy .ccccccces 8 18 2 7 1 1 1 1 7 5 3 5 59 
Iceland, etc. 2 ee ee ee an 1 ee ee as se 1 6 4 
Jugo-Slavia, etc. .. 1 3 es ee 2 2 na as 8 
EGET ccccevescve 3 9 3 7 oe 51 108 35 2 1 1 1 221 
Malta, etc. ....... 7 4 2 5 2 2 2 1 es 4 35 
Netherlands ...... 565 106 112 120 76 64 60 67 65 92 148 97 1,062 
NMOFWAY cccccccces 25 20 37 24 ee 35 8 10 8 ‘ 12 7 186 
Poland, Danzig ... 2 6 4 3 2 17 26 37 50 12 5 4 168 
Russia in Europe.. 34 76 66 13 1 ee ee ee ee es P we 190 
eee 11 9 20 14 3 11 9 7 4 7 7 9 111 
Turkey in Europe. 53 73 73 81 43 25 4 y 13 6 4 11 395 
Ukraine .......++.. 2 oe 16 1 oe 34 ee ee “s ns es 53 
United Kingdom .. 163 191 190 304 155 131 84 136 110 140 104 170 1,878 
Other Europe 1 es ee 2 2 1 1 1 1 we 1 25 10 
Canada .......+.++ 6 8 8 7 7 4 5 6 5 10 8 30 101 
British Honduras.. 3 2 1 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 29 
Costa Rica ....... 8 7 11 10 6 7 5 7 11 5 6 10 93 
Guatemala ....... 13 13 10 7 7 8 9 11 10 12 il 6 117 
Honduras ........ 6 5 5 6 5 6 6 6 6 4 5 6 66 
Nicaragua ........ 4 2 5 4 8 5 9 3 8 2 3 4 57 
Panama 8 3 9 6 7 13 6 3 7 6 9 6 83 
Salvador 5 6 7 12 14 9 6 10 8 11 1 4 93 
Mexico ..... oe 84 29 36 26 45 28 39 31 26 30 41 44 399 
CURE ceccccceseses 86 93 93 116 86 82 115 82 95 83 90 90 1,111 
Blaiti ..cccccececs 20 23 33 29 16 27 35 38 18 15 19 24 297 
Barbados .......+-. 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 1 2 17 
Jamaica .......+++. 15 11 10 11 12 11 13 14 13 7 16 14 147 
Trinidad and To- 

BOMO ccovcccce 1 ee 2 oe os 1 2 es as = 1 7 
Other B. W. Indies 5 4 4 5 3 4 3 3 2 3 3 3 42 
Dominican Rep. .. 6 8 10 15 7 9 6 7 6 6 7 6 93 
Dutch West Indies. 2 1 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 20 
French W. Indies.. 11 13 10 9 6 11 13 11 8 9 11 21 133 
Virgin Islands .... 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 3 1 1 26 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ..... 5 1 3 4 1 os os ee 1 1 . 16 
Rr 44 16 44 34 27 58 61 31 36 37 26 37 451 
Venezuela ........ 9 6 8 10 3 6 5 + 6 5 4 3 69 
Bolivia ..ccccccees 4 10 10 1 4 1 4 9 1 2 +e 2 48 
Colombia 1 3 4 5 + 4 5 3 7 3 4 3 46 
Bcuador 7 8 11 6 6 6 6 9 12 9 10 4 94 
Guiana 5 7 2 5 1 ee 8 4 1 1 4 3 47 
Peru 8 12 15 7 11 3 7 8 2 12 9 6 100 
Chile 4 2 e% 9 oe 10 2 se o° 11 2 40 
China 199 207 121 95 172 243 254 83 18 1 70 274 = 1,787 
Hongkong ........ 130 101 93 47 73 52 133 27 10 14 16 67 753 
TOMER ccccsccceces 15 19 a 14 1 27 34 57 41 3 11 223 
Kwantung ........ 64 61 16 13 5 41 39 37 25 6 33 330 
Philippine Islands. 33 59 37 54 49 oT 49 49 18 39 32 35 454 
Russia in Asia .... .. ee é« os ee 33 oe a ae eo os 33 
Far Eastern Rep... .. oe a ee 2 2 “. ts ee 4 
Palestine and Syria 7 2 9 9 10 8 3 3 1 1 1 1 55 
British W. Africa. 7 6 10 7 9 14 8 13 11 10 10 6 111 

21 13 53 30 30 46 24 35 21 7 6 2 288 
7 ss 7 8 6 11 ee 7 8 7 8 69 
Spanish Africa.... 16 2 28 11 2 3 4 1 1 3 5 76 
Canary Islands ... 3 2 2 ee 1 1 1 2 2 os 1 1 15 
Algeria and Tunis. 1 os ee oe ee a. 1 1 3 
CHOGEM cccccccccce ee oe 5 oe oe ee 5 
Australia ......++. oe oe ee ee os ee 3 es és oe 3 
French Oceania .. 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 23 
British So. Africa. .. ee 1 1 1 2 1 3 1 1 11 
Portuguese Africa. oe 1 Sa 2 1 4 1 1 3 i. 13 
Other countries... .. 2 ee 1 1 5 1 a ee 2 1 13 
Totals........ 1,301 1,510 1,556 1,500 1,161 1,379 1,430 1,167 983 806 884 1,273 14,950 
Canada—Flour Exports by Destination 

Exports of wheat flour from Canada for the 12 months from Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 31, 
1923, by principal countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

To— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Total 
Belgium ...... ee 1 3 1 se 2 1 ee ae 1 1 1 11 
Bermuda ..... 2 1 2 2 2 1 2 1 1 2 1 1 18 
British Guiana. 17 11 11 16 14 12 19 8 11 25 18 15 177 
Br. S. Africa.. 8 8 5 8 1 8 15 8 2 17 4 5 89 
Br. W. Indies... 60 51 41 53 43 43 92 40 «#654 61 48 65 651 
CE cccsuccns 19 15 17 43 16 18 28 17 15 17 23 15 248 
Denmark ..... 29 14 60 36 31 27 34 12 4 43 8 10 308 
Finland ...... 22 22 30 19 22 17 33 26 15 25 19 10 270 
Germany ..... 33 56 98 126 71 97 168 128 40 102 66 125 1,110 
Greece ....... 4 1 63 120 4 7 10 4 10 1 13 21 263 
Hongkong .... 9 16 16 23 9 2 17 9 24 16 17 20 178 
JAPAN .2.-000% 5 4 10 22 14 16 35 19 18 16 2 5 166 
Netherlands .. 3 9 28 42 13 1 15 5 5 8 6 144 
Newfoundland. 29 32 45 60 53 15 15 42 15 23 371 
Bgypt .-ccccee 9 17 10 45 9 11 15 3 9 3 8 9 148 
Morocco ..... es ¥e os 1 ve es 1 
CRIMR. ..ccccese 12 10 31 22 19 55 101 47 15 1 8 16 337 
Fr. W. Indies 2 } | o¢ 1 2 es 1 1 2 10 
Esthonia....... 5 4 12 9 15 5 6 2 3 8 1 70 
Caetvids so ccscse 1 2 11 1 5 aS 3 4 6 33 
a BOS 5 3 3 8 5 4 4 2 2 1 2 1 40 
Poland ....... 1 32 25 10 33 10 87 86 65 51 14 _ 8 422 
Norway ...... is 37 20 23 8 32 9 49 ae 72 39 289 
UME Siiaise os e% 2 es 4 ‘3 6 
Sweden ....... 7 12 5 18 9 5 7 4 6 5 6 7 91 
TUrkey ..cccs. 32 8 14 25 21 15 4 3 11 134 


U. Kingdom... 314 424 526 628 520 
United States.. 53 40 95 55 49 
Venezuela ..... 5 12 5 

Jugo-Slavia ... .«.- 1 9 
Flaiti .....0.0% 


San Domingo.. 2 it 
Philippine Isl.. .. oe 1 
Mexico oe os ee 
Colombia ..... “6 a's 

Czecho-Slov’kia_ .. 2 

Brazil ........- be a0 on ee es 
Br. W. Africa... os 1 e* 1 
St. Pierre, etc.. Ss oi iw 

Port. Africa .. 
Others 


Totals.... 697 


anne. 


~~ 
~ 


Spa 








855 1,214 1,463 1,026 


34 25 13 16 17 18 18 438 
11 13 8 7 13 10 5 = 115 
3 1 Pe o% os 2 3 27 
5 6 6 4 3 1 4 43 
1 2 che ka 4 ite 1 23 
2 4 a 1 1 2 1 11 
1 3 1 3 2 2 2 21 
1 em 1 1 eA a eee 8 
3 2 tae 1 1 1 11 
1 fs rd ok ee a 4 
i os ie 1 1 1 11 
ate 5 6 3 8 4 3 29 
1 1 es 1 1 2 a1 
& 1 yeas 1 * 1 5 
1 pre we wet 3 1 2 9 
1 ee 1 3 os 16 


Ve 
777 1,221 832 646 905 775 657 11,069 
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CROSSING THE PLAINS—MODERN VERSION 


(Continued from page 136.) 


There is always a constant Canadian 
visitor in the wealthier American farmer 
who is not in search of free land, but 
is looking for cheap improved land and is 
prompted to come northwest by the pos- 
sibility of securing a larger acreage than 
he has been able to acquire in the United 
States. This class has been responsible 
for the transaction of some of the largest 
farm land deals in the history of western 
Canadian agriculture. Last year, for in- 
stance, a New Yorker, desiring to engage 
in cattle ranching on a large scale, pur- 
chased 5,500 acres of land on Winder- 
mere Lake in British Columbia, making 
him the biggest rancher in the Koote- 
nays. 

There were other land deals last year 
of especial magnitude for which Ameri- 
can farmers were responsible. An Iowa 
farmer bought an improved Saskatche- 
wan farm of 1,120 acres, together with 
the growing crop and all equipment, for 
$75 an acre, paying a total of $84,000. 
Another midwestern farmer about the 
same time paid $26 per acre for an im- 
proved farm of 1,600 acres, or a total 
of nearly $42,000. These figures may not 
ioom up particularly large in high 
finance, but such deals are momentous in 
Canada and the average western Cana- 
dian farmer transacting one of such mag- 
nitude requires considerable time to get 
over it. 

The depreciated state of Canadian cur- 
rency which prevailed for so long was a 
veritable godsend to American purchas- 
ers of Canadian farm lands, and had a 
greater number appreciated and realized 
it there is no doubt many more would 
have timed their exodus for the period 
when the Canadian dollar was very low 
spirited. Previously it had been no un- 
usual thing for an incoming farmer from 
the United States to pay for the farm 
he purchased with the first crop he took 
off the land, but it was something entire- 
ly novel to have his farm paid for with- 
out ever turning a furrow. This actually 
happened. American farmers, in certain 
cases, sold their high-priced lands in the 
States, converted their funds into Cana- 
dian currency at a high premium, and 
after purchasing cheap Canadian lands 
of more extensive acreage found that 
they had completed the transaction on 
the difference in exchange, and had the 
amount they had received for their 
American farm intact. 

Prospecting for farm lands in the Ca- 
nadian Northwest has of late years un- 
dergone somewhat of a change. The high 
prices at which farmers sold their prod- 


uce in the war era, and other factors 
which put the automobile within the 


reach of practically all of them, are 
accountable for this. Nowadays the 
American farmer who wants to investi- 
gate Canada puts his family into his 
“bus,” takes the summer leisurely, and 
does his prospecting thoroughly, travel- 
ling the length and breadth of the land 
in a manner best calculated to appraise 
its opportunity. Or, instead of one or 
two delegates being shouldered with the 
responsibility of selecting suitable home- 
steads for a colony and running the risk 
of making life enemies, the entire bunch 
takes its buses and makes a formidable 
invasion of the country, combining a 
business trip with the most perfect of 
holidays. Canada has removed the one 
possible objection to this mode of holi- 
daying by its wide distribution of auto 
camps in civic and urban centers. 

The automobile, too, has considerably 
changed and to some extent simplified 
the actual exodus of American farmers 
from their native hearths to their new 
homes. Especially has this been the case 
since the tariff enactment that an auto- 
mobile owned by a farmer may enter the 
country free of duty as settlers’ effects. 
It is surprising how many other effects 
can be loaded into a jitney and brought 
up across the line in a leisurely and 
economical trip. 

In the past summer many United 
States agriculturists travelled up to the 
Peace River country, the continent’s very 
Last West, in this manner, to look it over 
with a view to permanent settlement. 
One prospect came from Miami, Fla., 
and had still a lengthy and the roughest 
leg of his journey to negotiate when he 
reached Edmonton and had done 6,500 
miles and heaven knows how many gal- 
lons of gasoline. His wife and he were 
having the time of their lives, however, 
and it did not in the least worry them 
to figure that the icy grip of winter’s 
hand would be closing upon the land be- 
fore they again felt the warm breezes of 
Florida. 

Last summer a party of Wyoming 
ranchers, headed by a senator of that 
state, made an onslaught on Alberta by 
car and toured the province very thor- 
oughly with the object of discovering the 
choicest location for extensive ranching 
enterprises. Following this investigation 
a vanguard of 25 families went into the 
Peace River country to do the pioneer 
work for others to come after them, 
and this rich section of the Canadian 
West is destined shortly to be a little 
Wyoming. 

Still another motor invasion was that 
of a party of New Mexico ranchers who 
spent the summer advancing in echelon 





with their cars over the parklands of 
that section of Alberta north of Edmon- 
ton, extracting no little healthy enjoy- 
ment from the outing and a good deal 
of profit. A New Mexico colony is now 
a summer’s prospect there. There was 
an invading party of Iowans close on 
their heels, but should one begin to go 
into details few of the states of the 
Union would escape mention. 

Not all the would-be pioneers of west- 
ern Canada have disdained the old meth- 
ods of travel and taken to the jitney, 
scorning the ways of their forefathers. 
Some are so reactionary as to have not 
yet acquired the modern craze for speed 
and are content with the more leisurely, 
perhaps more really enjoyable, means of 
entering the promised land. 

During the summer of 1922 a colony of 
50 families decided to move -from Ore- 
gon to lands selected by their repre- 
sentatives in British Columbia. They 
saw no particular reason for hurry, and 
rather thought of taking the summer off 
and browsing tranquilly on the scenery 
as they moved along, just as a reward 
for toil ended and a preparation for new 
labors. Each family accordingly con- 
structed for itself an old-fashioned prai- 
rie schooner, and in this manner the en- 
tire cavalcade moved up the Fraser 
valley, the sight being reminiscent of 
pioneering days in the western states. 
Their progress was at the rate of three 
miles an hour, and the fall was not far 
off when they arrived at their destina- 
tion. They had a wonderful time en 
route, however. 

A Minnesota farmer who acquired a 
Manitoba farm devised a unique manner 
of transferring his allegiance and activi- 
ties as well as his possessions and family, 
at once leisurely, entertaining and eco- 
nomic. Owning a tractor, which was 
eligible to enter the country free as set- 
tlers’ effects, he built a house upon the 
truck and trailed his family up across 
the line in it, his other farming impedi- 
menta strung out behind. It was not 
speedy, but the tractor did the work and 
got him to Manitoba, while he and his 
family had a summer’s vacation such as 
they had never known before. 

Economic conditions change, migration 
statistics rise and fall, but the trek across 
the international border never entirely 
ceases. True, in quality no less than in 
volume it has fallen off from the boom 
days when up to 45,000 homestead filings 
were recorded in western Canada in a 
single year. The day of free land is 
passing in Canada, as it has passed in 
the United States, but it is not entirely 
gone. In the year 1922 there were 7,349 
applications for homesteads, and United 
States citizens, with 1,505 filings, took the 
lead over Canadians in the more than 
40 nationalities represented. 








Ten Years Ago This Was a Raw Homestead Claim 
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FARM AGITATOR’S THEORIES 


John R. Mauff Explodes Some Widely Dis- 
seminated Ideas in Address Showing Im- 
portance of the Grain Exchange 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—John R. Mauff, 
former executive vice president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, who recently 
organized the Paper Industries Ex- 
change at the request of that industry 
and now holds the office of executive vice 
president, in an address before the In- 
diana Millers’ Association exploded 
many theories of the political agitators, 
and showed the important position which 
the exchange today holds in America’s 
economic life. 

Mr. Mauff laid bare the arguments by 
which the farm agitator has in the last 
few years risen to a place of promi- 
nence. He showed the inconsistency of 
the innumerable cure-alls being foisted 
upon the nation’s farmer, and pointed to 
ow yy freaks which already have re- 
sulted in tremendous loss to the farmer 
and at the same time have crippled in- 
dustry and hampered national progress. 

Mr. Mauff declared.the grain futures 
act had “robbed speculation of its viril- 
ity, greatly to the detriment of the 
market itself, the producers and the nec- 
essary accomplishments of a correct price 
determination. This act itself, it was 
stated, was conceived to correct abuses 
on the grain exchanges, and the farmers 
were told that the legislation and super- 
vision by the Department of Agriculture 
would improve values. 

“The supervision has been in force for 
several months. No wrongdoer has been 
apprehended, and the price of wheat is 
at a further big decline. The committee 
on economic research, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, by publication rather inclined to 
the view that the act was injurious to 
producers and agriculture in general in 
its effect, largely because speculation had 
been restricted and hampered and the 
market had continued to decline after the 
advent of the supervision by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The committee 
has been asked by the Department of 
Agriculture to explain why, in that event, 
corn values have not also declined. 

“The answer is simple. The act took 
effect toward the end of the corn crop 
year. Only a small percentage of the 
crop leaves the farm as corn. Our farm- 
ers are the corn growers for the world, 
no huge surpluses competing with sur- 
pluses of other countries. The acid test 
of the effect, nevertheless, of this act on 
corn values will not occur until the move- 
ment of the new crop and the demand 
for unrestricted hedging facilities assert 
themselves. Therefore, to claim that the 
act is beneficial and has real merit be- 
cause corn prices have not declined dur- 
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ing the marketing of the old crop, that 
was largely consumed by an unprece- 
dented’ crop of hogs, is begging the 
question. 

“With wheat the situation is entirely 
the other way. Surpluses are produced 
in India, Australia, Argentina and Can- 
ada. Every day there is harvesting 
somewhere in the world. To hold sur- 
plus wheat, whether on or off the farm, 
does not get rid of the wheat, but it 
does benefit other producers in other sur- 
plus countries where all of the wheat 
raised cannot be consumed at home and 
surpluses must be sold. 

“Furthermore, each week it is with- 
held from the market brings our pro- 
ducers that much nearer another harvest 
at home. The winter wheat is harvested, 
and before the spring wheat is fairly 
moving in volume the seed for another 
crop of winter wheat is in the embryo 
state of propagation. 

“The most direct competition that our 
wheat raisers have to face is Canada, 
where they have the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, unlimited and unrestricted in 
the freedom of operation of its members, 
Contrast this with what was the greatest 
grain exchange in the world, the Board 
of Trade of the city of Chicago, with its 
large membership, restricted specula- 
tion, loss of business and therefore seri- 
ous lack of opportunities for carryin 
the big hedging load, and you will fin 
one of the biggest handicaps for our 
American wheat growers to overcome. 

“If we must have such legislation, 
which from an economic point of view 
we deplore, it should at least be re- 
stricted to those crops that do not carry 
the heavy burden of a world’s surplus. 
That the grain exchanges are not an evil 
but, contrariwise, a necessity and a bless- 
ing to industry, let it be known that some 
of the largest factors in the paper trade 
have recently inaugurated the Paper In- 
dustries Exchange, with trading rooms in 
Chicago, and a similar exchange is to be 
opened in New York. 

“Quoting from an article in the trade 
paper known as Boxboard, the following 
is pertinent: 

“‘We therefore set to work to or- 
ganize on a basis which would cover both 
of these points, and have incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Illinois a 
board of trade, to be known as the Paper 
Industries Exchange, which is open alike 
to both buyer and seller, providing they 
are dealers in any of the paper related 
industries. 

“‘This plan is new only as it relates 
to fabricated articles. It is patterned 
after the Chicago Board of Trade and 
the New York Stock Exchange, and I 
believe will prove to be the forerunner 
of many similar exchanges for trading 
in other lines of industry.’ 
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On the Road to the New Home 


“Paradoxical, is it not, that the busi- 
ness world should be turning to this ex- 
change system of trading and price de- 
termination and stabilization even to the 
extent of fabricated articles, if their 
model, the Chicago Board of Trade, is 
not everything it should be, morally and 
otherwise. 

“In this connection it is well to call 
attention to the fact that tissue paper 
is on a pre-war basis. This is more de- 
plorable than the wheat situation for that 
particular industry, because even wheat 
is at a pre-war premium. 

“The reason is the same in both cases, 
overproduction. However, be it noted, 
the farmers may organize and curtail 
production with no violation of the re- 
straint of trade law, but the tissue paper 
people may not invoke even that source 
of protection, because they are not in a 
favored class and exempt from that law. 
The chief calumniator of the greatest 
grain exchange in the world has char- 
acterized time and again, and at the re- 
cent wheat conference in particular, the 
exchange and [ts members as evil doers 
and iniquitous. 

“He calls speculation by that evil word, 
‘gambling” Now what is gambling, as 
distinguished from speculation? Quite 
recently the Home Insurance Co. paid 
$10,000 to a coterie of men who were 
unable, because of the clouds, to photo- 
graph the eclipse. They went to consid- 
erable expense to accomplish what was 
both a useful and scientific purpose, and 





—‘‘Crossing the Plains—Modern Version.” 


of necessity had to be insured against 
failure. This was not gambling; but if 
two men should bet a sum of money that 
the sun would be invisible at a given 
time, with nothing useful at stake, that 
would constitute gambling. Any order 
sent to a grain exchange for execution 
goes into a melting pot of orders to buy 
and sell, based on the judgment of vari- 
ous minds, general ont widespread, and 
from this arises that perfect creation 
that I call price determination, and that 
certainly is not gambling. 

“How long can our grain merchants 
and farmers compete with Canada, with 
the grain exchange in Winnipeg func- 
tioning 100 per cent with a free, open 
and competitive market controlled by 
only one thing, the law of supply and 
demand? Has not the Supreme Court 
of the United States and all investigat- 
ing bodies always warned against med- 
dlesome interference with that wonder- 
ful machine, long tried and never found 
wanting in economy and efficiency, the 
grain exchange system of trading? How 
much of our commercial life is shell- 
shocked by too much legislation, too 
much supervision, too much government 
in business? It is said that what this 
country needs is not more liberty but 
less people who take liberties with our 
liberty. More tractors and fewer de- 
tractors.” 





The Ecuadorean rice crop is estimated 
at 50,000 tons, the largest on record. 
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LITTLE RICE DESTROYED 





Japan’s Food Situation Not Affected to Any 
Extent by Earthquake Disaster—Carry- 
over and New Crop, 300,000,000 Bus 

The food situation in Japan has not 
been affected to any great extent by 
the earthquake, according to the far east- 
ern division of the Department of Com- 
merce, as the growing crops were prac- 
tically untouched and stocks of food- 
stuffs in the devastated region were com- 
paratively low. The loss of food sup- 
plies, including warehoused stocks in 
Tokyo and Yokohama, is estimated at 
about 1 per cent of the annual normal 
supply, assuming that the entire amount 
within the affected area was destroyed. 

The self-sufficiency of Japan as re- 
gards food is said to be almost complete, 
At the present time food imports aver- 
age less than 10 per cent of requirements, 
but owing to the rapid increase in the 
population and the limited area suitable 
to agriculture, with a tendency toward 
greater per capita consumption, this 
margin between production and con- 
sumption of the latter is increasing, not 
because rice is becoming more popular, 
but because of the increased earning 
power of the Japanese workers, which 
allows them to eat more rice and less 
inferior grains such as millet. 

The rice crop of 1922 amounted to 
309,570,000 bus, the third largest yield 
in the history of the country. Only a 
small part of this remained at the time 
of the earthquake, as the new 1923 crop 
harvest will commence arriving in a 
short time. The only appreciable effect 
of the destruction of rice stocks, ac- 
cording to informants of the Department 
of Commerce, will be to decrease the 
carry-over slightly and cause imports to 
be a little greater during the coming 
year than they would have been other- 
wise. According to an estimate by the 
Japanese department of agriculture and 
commerce the rice crop to be harvested 
commencing about Nov. 1 will be slight- 
ly less than that of the normal yield of 
300,000,000 bus. 





OPPOSES PACIFIC COAST RATE 

Great Farts, Mont.—It is the conten- 
tion of J. W. Sherwood, vice president 
and manager Royal Milling Co., this city, 
that the so-called export freight rate 
which has been invoked by the railroads 
operating oe. = Montana to the west 
coast is not only an unsound business 
proposition but is illogical so far as any 
possible benefit might accrue to the 
grower of wheat. 

Mr, Sherwood appeared before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on Sept. 
19 at Seattle to oppose the proposition, 
and pointed out to that body that in his 
opinion the only stable markets for Mon- 
tana wheat and other grain products 
were to be found in Minnesota grain 
centers. He said that careful study of 
the situation would, he believed, fail to 
show any hope of benefit to the Mon- 
tana grain producer from the export 
rate to the Pacific Coast. On the other 
hand it left open the possibility of an 








were labeled as follows: 


Timber; Pure Water; No More Two Bushels per Acre; No More Oxaline Fuel; 


Machine Agents. 


“Good-by, South Dakota: Hurrah for Canada” 


This photograph was taken May 1, 1891, showing the arrival at Winnipeg of a trainload of settlers and their effects. 


No More Five-Mile Water 


—“Crossing the Plains—Modern Versi yn.” 
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Good-by, South Dakota; Hurrah for Canada; Bound for the Canadian Northwest; Free Land; Plenty ot 


Haul; No More Grinding 
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A Train of Settlers on Their Way from the United States to Alberta 


unfair advantage to milling interests on 
he coast of getting an unusually fine 
inilling wheat on a basis which could not 
be met by interior millers. 

Mr. Sherwood’s views are believed to 
portray very accurately those of Mon- 
tana millers generally on this subject. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UKRAINE’S EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

The Ukraine section of Russia may 
export from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 bus 
grain this season, according to a report 
cabled by E. C. Squire, the United States 
Department of Commerce agricultural 
commissioner in Berlin. If it is possible 
to make needed repairs at the ports and 
on the transportation system, southern 
Russia may export from 16,000,000 to 
18,000,000 bus. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS MEET 





About 600 in Attendance at Annual Conven- 
tion Held at Swampscott, Mass.—An 
Interesting Programme 


Boston, Mass.—About 600 attended the 
sessions of the New England Bakers’ As- 
sociation at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 1, where the an- 
nual convention was held. 

Walter H. Dietz, president, presided 
at the meetings and opened the conven- 
tion. Other speakers were Bertrand C. 
Larrabee, sales manager Sheldon School, 
Boston; E. S. Hamblen, National Elec- 
tric Light Association, Franklin, who 
recommended more toast for breakfast, 
cooked on an electric toaster; Harry N. 
Brown, who gave a motion picture story 
for the Worcester Baking Co. 

Hermann C. Lythgoe, head of the 
Massachusetts department of food and 
drugs, said he believed the days of the 
housewife baker were numbered. Mod- 
ern bakeries, the owners of which lived 
up to the sanitation and health laws, 
were fast eliminating the usual midweek 
and Saturday baking of the thrifty 
housewife. Co-operation between local 
and state boards in seeing that sanitary 
and pure food laws were enforced had 
had much to do with attaining that end, 
and the time was not far distant when 
state control of bakeries would be sought 
by all localities. 

David N, Walker, Jr., of the J. Walter 

Thompson Co., New York; Raymond K. 
Stritzinger, president American Bakers’ 
Association, Norristown, Pa; Julius 
Fleischmann, of the Fleischmann Co.; 
United States Senator David I. Walsh; 
H. H. Haynes, Portland, Oregon; Dr. H. 
E, Barnard, secretary American Bakers’ 
Association, addressed the convention. 
_ In the evening there was a mock trial 
in the dining room, at which Allen J. 
Arnold, Providence, was judge, Victor 
A. Friend, Melrose, clerk of court, 
Charles A. Swanson, Hartford, and A. 
C. Holland, Boston, court officers, 

The Order of the Big Fish was insti- 
tuted during the day by Frank R. Shep- 





ard, vice president General Baking Co; 
Julius Fleischmann; George West, Ver- 
mont Baking Co., White River Junction; 
Alton Hathaway, Hathaway & Sons, 
Cambridge; Walter Dietz, Springfield, 
and Arthur Seanson, Berlin, Vt. 

At the closing session on Oct. 2 Sena- 
tor David I. Walsh suggested the forma- 
tion of a New England bloc, irrespective 
of party, to combat the farm bloc in 
Congress and save New England from 
industrial disaster.. Unless the transpor- 
tation problem is solved, he said, taxes 
on foodstuffs eliminated and reduction 
effected in the price of coal, New Eng- 
land will suffer severely. He blamed the 
farm bloc for the taxes on foodstuffs, 
which he said were paid solely by New 
England. 


—‘Crossing the Plains—Modern Version.” 


Julius Fleischmann said that bakers 
and food manufacturers were handi- 
capped in reducing food prices by the 
taxation on foodstuffs. 

Frank R. Shepard was toastmaster at 
the banquet. Other speakers were Ray- 
mond K, Stritzinger, president American 
Bakers’ Association, Martin Kortjohn, 
New York, Dr. H. E. Barnard, Chicago, 
and E. H. Shields. 

Louis W. DePass. 





DEATH OF CHARLES R. DEAN 
Announcement is made of the death 
of Charles R. Dean, a prominent miller, 
grocer and feed dealer of Owego, N. Y., 
on Sept. 24. Mr. Dean was 70 years old. 
Death was due to intestinal trouble, com- 
plicated by pneumonia. In 1881 Mr. 
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Dean leased Leach’s mill in Owego, and 


shortly afterwards formed a grocery 
partnership with the late Charles F. 
Shaw. This firm, in 1884, bought Charles 
Lounsberry’s steam grist mill, and aban- 
doned the grocery business. Later, Mr. 
Dean again engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness. When the grist mill burned, in 
1897, it was not rebuilt. Three years ago 
Mr. Dean took his son, Charles R. Dean, 
Jr., into partnership with him in the 
wholesale feed business, the name of the 
firm being changed to C. R. Dean & Son. 
Mr. Dean was known for his public and 
private benefactions, which were nu- 
merous. 





KOTA WELL LIKED IN RUST AREAS 

A new wheat has been developed by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station which is finding 
considerable favor with the wheat grow- 
ers of the rust areas of North Dakota 
and adjoining states, because of its abil- 
ity to yield well, withstand the damaging 
effects of the black stem rust, and meet 
the requirements of the miller. 

This new wheat, named kota because 
of its development in North Dakota, is 
a hard red spring wheat, and was de- 
veloped from seed brought from Russia 
in 1903, Co-operative experiments have 
been conducted on an extensive scale at 
a number of stations in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Texas, and the results of the work, with 
some interesting conclusions, are given 
in a new bulletin just issued by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture as 
Department Circular 280, Kota Wheat. 

It is suggested that the new variety 
can be immediately useful in replacing 
durum wheat in eastern North Dakota, 
where it is particularly well adapted and 
where durum wheat has been grown en- 
tirely out of proportion to market de- 
mands, with a consequent depressing ef- 
fect on prices, durum wheat recently sell- 
ing at a discount of 20@40c bu below 
hard red spring. 

A copy of this circular may be ob- 
tained from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
as long as the supply lasts. 











Young Settlers on the Move 


—‘Crossing the Plains—Modern Version.” 
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milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XL 


By A. L. H. Srreet 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 


916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 19 


CHAPTER XXXII. TO WHOM 
CARRIER IS LIABLE 


sECTION 309. OWNER AT TIME OF LOSS 


Before a shipper of goods can recover 
against a common carrier for loss of or 
injury to them in transit to a customer, 
the shipper must affirmatively show that 
he still held title at the time such loss 
or injury arose, according to a view 
taken by the Georgia court of appeals 
in the case of Lowden vs. Merchants’ & 
Miners’ Transportation Co., 93 S.E. 45. 

This decision is apparently sound, be- 
ing consistent with the general rule of 
law that where, pursuant to a contract 
of sale, goods are shipped directly to the 
buyer, it will be presumed that the par- 
ties intended that title should pass to the 
buyer on the carrier’s receipt of the 
goods, in the absence of mutual under- 
standing to the contrary. And, when 
goods have been constructively delivered 
to a buyer through receipt of them by a 
carrier as his representative, it must 
justly follow that the buyer, and not 
the shipping seller, is the person ag- 
grieved by any loss of or injury to the 
shipment in course of transportation. 

The Georgia court also declared it to 
be the law of that state that, where the 
consignee of goods has become the own- 
er of them before their loss through 
negligence of the carrier, his claim for 
damages cannot be assigned to the ship- 
ping seller so as to entitle the latter to 
sue on it. 

* * 

When a contract for a sale of flour or 
grain is such that title passes to the buy- 
er on delivery to a railway company, 
routed to a destination in another state 
in conformity to the buyer’s directions, 
the buyer, and not the seller, is the 
proper person to maintain suit for dam- 
ages resulting from failure of connect- 
ing railways to follow the routing. This 
is the gist of a decision announced by 
the Arkansas supreme court (170 S.W. 
998). 

Goods were sold f.o.b. car at a point in 
Arkansas for delivery to the buyer by 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad at 
a Pennsylvania point. This routing was 
directed, since the buyer had switch con- 
nections with that road. Through fault 
of an intermediate carrier, the shipment 
was delivered to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which tendered delivery on_ its 
tracks. 

The buyer refused to receive the ship- 
ment because of the violation of his ship- 
ping instructions, and the seller brought 
suit against the railway company which 
received the shipment in Arkansas for 
through transportation. 

Under the provisions of the interstate 
commerce act, the railway company was 
forced to admit its liability for neglect 
of the connecting carriers, but success- 
fully interposed the defense that, since 
title to the freight passed to the buyer 
in Arkansas, he was the only person who 
could maintain the suit. 

* * 

The Ithaca (Mich.) Roller Mills sold a 
quantity of flour for delivery to a cus- 
tomer in a Michigan town. Shipment 
was made under a straight bill of lading 
which named the customer as consignee. 
On arrival of the flour, 20 of the 40 sacks 
were found to have become soaked with 
oil in transit, and 10 were torn. The 
consignee refused to accept delivery, 
and, on notice of the condition of the 
shipment, the mill sent a substitute quan- 
tity, and filed claim against the carrier, 
the Ann Arbor Railroad Co., to cover 
the loss. The claim being disallowed, 
suit was brought and the Michigan su- 
preme court affirmed judgment in the 
mill’s favor. (163 N.W. 934.) 

First, the railroad denied that the 
mill was entitled to recover, because the 
flour was shipped directly to the buyer. 
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On this point the court held that this 
manner of billing did make the buyer 
presumptively the owner of the goods 
and the proper party to make claim for 
injury to it, but that the presumption 
was rebutted by the mill’s showing that 
the contract of sale required the mill to 
deliver at the destination, and that the 
injury to the flour occurred before such 
delivery had been made. 

In these ci cumstances, the mill must 
be regarded as the holder of title to the 
flour, for the buyer was not bound to 
accept delivery of damaged goods. The 
buyer’s mere inspection of the flour on 
its arrival could not be regarded as an 
acceptance of it. 


SECTION 310. CONSIGNEE. AS PRESUMED 
OWNER 


So far as concerns a railway company’s 
liability for negligent delay in delivering 
freight, the consignee is presumptively 
the owner and the person aggrieved, de- 
clared the Indiana appellate court in the 
case of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway Co. vs. Partlow, 
123 N.E. 838. 

Accordingly, it was decided in this case 
that defendant was entitled to set off 
against plaintiff railway company’s claim 
for demurrage, accrued on cars not un- 
loaded with proper dispatch, damages 
caused defendant by negligent delay in 
the delivery of shipments which had been 
made to a third party by a fourth, but 
reconsigned in transit by the third party 
with the consent of the railway company. 


SECTION 311. ORDER BILLS OF LADING 


In the case of Farmers’ Union & Co- 
operative Association vs. Payne, 205 Pac. 
1035, the Kansas supreme court reaf- 
firmed the rule of law that where a buyer 
takes up an order bill of lading attached 
to draft drawn on him for the price of 
goods bought, he becomes the owner of 
the shipment, and the proper party to 
sue for loss occurring in transit. 

Plaintiff sold a quantity of wheat to 
a grain company, inspection and weights 
at the destination to govern. Draft for 
the price was promptly paid, and the 
proceeds retaimed by plaintiff. On weigh- 
ing the shipment at destination, a loss 
of 27,570 lbs in transit was disclosed, 
and plaintiff sued to recover against de- 
fendant as federal agent of the rail- 
roads, 

Affirming a judgment dismissing the 
suit on the ground that the suit was im- 
properly brought by plaintiff, and citing 
a former decision, the supreme court de- 
clared that “the title to the wheat passed 
to the purchaser upon the payment of 
the draft. The real party in interest, 
therefore, was the consignee, who pur- 
chased and paid for more wheat than it 
received. The defendant, if compelled to 
pay a judgment in this case in favor of 
plaintiff, might still be sued by the con- 
signee upon the same cause of action.” 

* * 

The opinion of the Kansas supreme 
court on a rehearing in the case of Ben- 
nett vs. Dickinson, 190 Pac. 757 (original 
opinion, 186 Pac. 1005), deals with the 
question as to who may maintain suit 
against a railway company for loss of, or 
injury to, a shipment in transit under 
an order bill of lading attached to the 
customary draft for purchase money. 

One Rule contracted to sell plaintiff a 
car of corn, and shipped it to himself 
under an order bill of lading. The day 
the corn arrived at its destination, plain- 
tiff paid a draft attached to the bill of 
lading, the payment being made at a 
point distant from the destination of the 
shipment. After paying the draft, plain- 
tiff declined to accept the corn from the 
delivering railway company on account 
of it having become wet and rotten be- 
cause of a leaky condition of the car 
roof. 

Plaintiff's suit against the receiver of 





one of the railroads was dismissed, on 
the ground that the title did not pass 
to him until he paid the draft—after the 
corn had arrived at his destination—and 
that, therefore, he was not the proper 
party to sue for the loss or injury, ex- 
cept as he may have taken an assign- 
ment of the shipper’s cause of action 
against the carrier. Reaffirming this de- 
cision on a rehearing, the supreme court 
said: 

“Appellant [plaintiff] now insists that 
the indorsement of the bill of lading as- 
signed to Bennett all the rights the con- 
signor had in the original contract of 
shipment, which would be true if Bennett 
had been the consignee, because in such 
case a delivery by the consignor to the 
carrier makes the carrier the agent of 
the consignee. . . . 

“It may be well to state again a few 
general principles which govern the right 
to maintain an action against the carrier 
for loss or damage to goods in transit. 
Where the goods are shipped on an 
‘open’ bill of lading delivered to the con- 
signee, the carrier becomes liable to the 
consignee for any loss in transit. . . . 
Prima facie the consignee is entitled to 
the possession of the consigned goods, 
and may sustain an action for damages 
in transit. . . . This follows necessarily 
from the well-established rule that where 
goods are shipped to a consignee the car- 
rier becomes the agent of the consignee. 
In other words, delivery to the carrier is 
a delivery to the consignee. 

“It frequently happens that the right 
to maintain such an action is concurrent 
in consignor and consignee [e.g., where 
the consignor has bargained to deliver 
f.o.b. destination], a judgment in one 
suit being a bar to any other suit for 
the same loss. Moreover, any one hav- 
ing a special interest in the goods or the 
shipment may maintain the action. . . 

*Again, where the consignor ‘releases 
all claim to goods lost in transit, the 
consignee is the proper party to sue for 
the loss. . . . In this case . . . the same 
person was both consignor and consignee, 
and the universal rule is that, if the ven- 
dor reserves title to the goods, the vendee 
is at no risk until the goods are actually 
delivered to him; and so, in such a case, 
the right to maintain an ection for in- 
jury to the goods during transit rests 
alone with the vendor, who is the only 
party incurring a risk. [There are ju- 
dicial authorities which qualify this rule, 
as applied to cases where loss occurs in 
transit after the buyer has taken up an 
order bill of lading or where it is shown 
that the seller shipped to his own order 
only for the purpose of securing pay- 
ment of the purchase price.] .. . 

“A very pertinent inquiry is, Upon 
whom would the loss have fallen if the 
car of corn had been by an act of God 
destroyed while in transit? Beyond any 
question upon Rule, who, as the trial 
court found, took good care to see that 
he retained absolute title until Bennett 
paid the draft and took up the bill of 
lading. Bennett had no general or spe- 
cial interest in the property, and incurred 
no risk in its transportation. . . . 

“Bennett’s situation in respect of dam- 
ages to the corn in transit was no dif- 
ferent from what it would have been if, 
on the day he paid the draft and received 
the bill of lading, he had purchased any 
other property by a bill of sale, and dis- 
covered that before it became his prop- 
erty it had been damaged by the fault 
or neglect of a third party. It is clear 
that he would have no cause of action 
against the party at fault, because it is 
the law that, where property is injured 
or destroyed, ‘the loss falls upon the 
holder of the legal title’... 

“Rule had a cause of action against 
the carrier, and if Bennett had procured 
an assignment of Rule’s cause of action 
a different question would be presented. 
But there was no assignment of Rule’s 
cause of action, and plaintiff's action was 
not brought, nor was it prosecuted, upon 
the theory of such an assignment.” 


SECTION 312. TRANSFEREE OF SHIPPING 
DOCUMENTS 

Where a carload of grain was shipped 
under an order bill of lading, and the 
bill was attached to draft drawn on a 
contract buyer of the grain, and these 
papers were transferred to a bank by the 
drawer, the bank crediting him with the 
face value of the draft, the bank became 
vested with legal title to the grain, accord- 
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ing to the decision reached by the Okla- 
homa supreme court in the case of Marsh 
Milling & Grain Co. vs. Guaranty State 
Bank of Ardmore, 171 Pac. 1122. 

It was also held by the court that such 
transaction constituted no violation of the 
Oklahoma statute which forbids state 
banks to employ their funds in buying or 
selling goods, etc; title to the goods being 
held merely as an incident to the legiti- 
mate banking business of buying and sell- 
ing drafts. 

ence it was decided that the bank had 
a valid claim against the carrying railway 
company as for conversion of the grain, 
on that company delivering the shipment 
to the contract buyer without payment of 
the draft or surrender of the bill of 
lading. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. CONNECT. 
ING CARRIERS 


SECTION 313. WHO ARE CONNECTING 
CARRIERS? 


In Veitch vs. Illinois Central Railroad 
Co., 68 So. 575, the Alabama court of 
Spe was called on to determine plain- 
tiffs right to recover damages for injury 
to a shipment of chops. The particular 
shipment was received for transportation 
over connecting lines and for delivery on 
the consignee’s sidetrack. Before the car 
was received and unloaded by the con- 
signee, he directed that it be delivered to 
a third person, one of his customers, and 
the third and delivering carrier under- 
took to do this. 

On these facts, it was held that the 
three railway companies were “connecting 
carriers,” within the meaning of the Ala- 
bama statute which permits connecting 
carriers to be sued jointly for loss of or 
injury to freight, judgment to be award- 
ed against the one or more of them shown 
to be liable. 


SECTION 314, LIABILITY IN GENERAL 


The several responsibilities of connect- 
ing railway companies for deterioration 
of dry shelled corn in transit were con- 
sidered by the Kentucky court of appeals 
in the case of Avey vs. Southern Railway 
Co., et al. 191 S.W. 460. 

The car furnished the shipper to carry 
the corn was damp, airtight and unfit for 
use; he being required to remove 10 
wagonloads of decayed bananas, ice, and 
other refuse before loading. On arrival 
of shipment at its destination, 400 miles 
away, and after 14 days consumed in 
transportation, the consignee rejected it 
as being soggy and hot. The shipper 
diverted it to another point, but refused 
to receive it there on account of its dam- 
aged condition. The corn was sold by the 
initial carrier as hog feed, not bringing 
enough to cover transportation and de- 
murrage charges. 

Plaintiff, as assignee of the shipper’s 
rights, was permitted by the supreme 
court to recover against the initial carrier 
the full value of the shipment on the 
ground of its fault in failing to furnish 
a suitable car, and on the ground that 
under the Carmack amendment it was 
liable for any deterioration negligently 
caused by any one of the several carriers 
handling the freight to its destination. 
But the decision recognized the point that 
before a shipper can hold a carrier other 
than the initial one for loss or injury in 
transit it must appear that the loss or 
injury occurred on that carrier’s line. 

* * 

When a shipment carried over connect- 
ing railway lines as through freight ar- 
rives in a damaged condition and is 
shown to have been shipped in good or- 
der, it will be presumed, in the absence 
of specific proof to the contrary, that the 
damage occurred upon the delivering !ine, 
as affecting right of recovery for the 
loss. But where the initial carrier un- 
dertakes a through shipment beyond its 
own line, it may te held responsible for 
loss occurring on the delivering road, even 
though the bill of lading names the end 
of the initial line as the destination. In 
other words, an actual agreement to 
carry freight to a point on another road 
at a through rate will control the mere 
recitals of the bill of lading. (Keithley vs. 
Lusk, 189 S.W. 621), decided by the 
Springfield, Mo., court of appeals. 

SECTION 315. EFFECT OF CARMACK 
AMENDMENT 

The provision of the Carmack amend- 

ment to the interstate commerce act, mak- 
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ing the initial carrier of a through inter- 
state shipment liable for loss occurring 
on either its road or the road of a con- 
necting carrier, connecting carriers being 
regarded as agents of the railway com- 
pany which makes the contract for 
through transportation, is frequently ap- 
plied in litigation. 

To illustrate, a carload of feed was 
water damaged in transit, and the sealed 
car was delivered at the point of destina- 
tion to a branch railroad for delivery to 
the consignee. He rejected delivery on 
account of the damaged condition of the 
shipment, and the feed was returned by 
him to the delivering carrier. Pending 
delay in its sale by that carrier, the feed 
depreciated further in value. 

On these facts, the Louisiana supreme 
court decided, in a suit brought against 
the initial carrier, that defendant was 
liable to the shipper for the damages to 
the feed, not only from the water, but 
from the failure of the delivering car- 
rier to promptly dispose of the shipment 
to the best advantage after its rejection 
by the consignee. (70 So. 44.) 

“In another case, the Springfield, Mo., 
court of appeals applied the Carmack 
amendment by holding that an_ initial 
carrier may be held responsible for loss 
occurring on the delivering line, even 
though the bill of lading named the end 
of the initial line as the destination, it 
appearing that the initial carrier had 
actually contracted for through transpor- 
tation. 

” * 

The initial carrier of an_ interstate 
shipment is liable to the lawful holder of 
the bill of lading for any damage to the 
freight caused by such carrier or any 
connecting line over whose road the goods 
passed before reaching the destination. 
(Arkansas supreme court, Cunningham 
Commission Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway Co., 188 S.W. 
1177.) In this case chop was damaged in 
transit on account of leaky condition of 
cars, ee 

That the simplest and best remedy to a 
shipper for recovering damages for loss 
of or injury to an interstate shipment 
carried over connecting lines is, ordina- 
rily, a claim against the initial carrier, is 
shown by the decision of the United 
States district court for the southern dis- 
trict of Georgia in the case of Johnson- 
Brown Co. vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co., 239 Fed. 590. It 
was there determined that a shipper has 
no valid claim against an intermediate or 
delivering carrier on account of damages 
sustained to the goods in transit, without 
showing that the injury occurred on the 
line of that company. 

Referring to the provisions of the Car- 
mack amendment, the court said: “In or- 
der to avoid the great confusion which 
existed on this subject, Congress, by the 
amendment, has afforded the shipper the 
most convenient means of redress from 
any carrier, which, by interrelation, had 
undertaken to transport his goods in in- 
terstate commerce. The simplicity and 
effectiveness of this remedy would be ren- 
dered nugatory if the shipper was at lib- 
erty to single out and sue any one or more 
of the succeeding carriers. The recourse 
of the initial carrier, if not to blame, is to 
adjust its loss with the succeeding car- 
riers which are blamable.” 

* * 

In Erisman vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., 163 N.W. 627, it 
was decided by the Iowa supreme court 
that the provisions of the Carmack 
amendment do not preclude a shipper or 
consignee from enforcing liability against 
a terminal carrier for loss or damage oc- 
curring on that carrier’s line. 

* #* 

One of the last acts of Justice Hughes 
as a member of the United States Su- 
preme Court was the preparation of the 
opinion of that court in Blish Milling 
Co. vs. Georgia, Florida & Alabama Rail- 
way Co., 36 Sup. Ct. 541. This decision 
affirmed the liability of the railway com- 
pany for conversion of an interstate 
shipment of flour by delivering it to a 
customer before surrender of a bill of 
lading drawn to the mill’s order and at- 
tached to an unpaid draft on the cus- 
tomer, the shipment having been later re- 
turned to the carrier as being damaged, 
and sold by the carrier as perishable 
property. 

Before the Supreme Court the action 
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was defended on the grounds that, under 
the Carmack amendment of the interstate 
commerce act, any remedy must be en- 
forced against the initial carrier, and 
not against defendant, the delivering car- 
rier; and that plaintiff mill had failed to 
give written notice of claim within the 
time required by the shipping contract. 
Both of these defenses failed. 

The court held that the provision of 
the Carmack amendment does not relieve 
the terminal carrier’s liability directly to 
a shipper of freight for misdelivery. 

* * 

In the case of Kemper Mill & Elevator 
Co. vs. Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 186 
S.W. 8, the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals decided that an initial carrier’s 
liability under the Carmack amendment 
extends to misdeliveries made by the 
final carrier, as well as to losses and in- 
juries occurring in the course of transit. 

* - 

The Hamilton (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. lost a suit brought against the Steph- 
enville North & South Texas Railway Co. 
to recover the value of a car of oats. 
(189 S.W. 774.) 

Plaintiff, having agreed to sell the oats 
to a grocery company at Mobile, shipped 
them under an order bill of lading at- 
tached to draft for the price. The draft 
was negotiated to a bank. After some 
delay in presentation of the draft, the 
grocery company refused to pay it, or 
to receive the oats. Thereupon, plaintiff 
repurchased the draft and bill of lading 
and directed the delivering carrier to 
deliver the shipment to a brokerage com- 
pany. This was done more than 48 hours 
after arrival of the car. 

The bill of lading provided, as does 
also the Alabama laws, that the carrier’s 
liability should terminate after lapse of 
48 hours after arrival, the delivering car- 
rier thereafter being responsible onlv as 
warehouseman. The brokerage company 
settled for the shipment by delivering a 
certified check to the terminal carrier, but 
immediately brought suit against the 
plaintiff on an independent claim and 
garnished the money in the hands of the 
railway company, obtaining judgment on 
the claim. 

Plaintiff then sued defendant as initial 
carrier of the through interstate ship- 
ment, under the Carmack amendment, but 
the Texas court of civil appeals held that 
there was no ground for the suit, because 
delivery had been made to the shipper’s 
order, and because the railway companies’ 
liability as common carriers had been ter- 
minated by the lapse of more than 48 
hours after arrival of the shipment at 
the destination. 

* oa 

An important decision on the point that 
an initial carrier is not liable for default 
of the delivering railway company in the 
latter company’s capacity as warehouse- 
man will be found in Model Mill Co. vs. 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway 
Co., 188 S.W. 936. 

In that case plaintiff mill sued for 
damages for alleged conversion of a ship- 
ment of flour. It was claimed that the 
delivering railway company as warehouse- 
man sold the flour below its market price 
and without observing legal requirements 
governing the making of such sales, and 
that defendant, as initial carrier of the 
interstate shipment, was liable for this 
default on the warehouseman’s part. This 
point was ruled against the mill on the 
grounds that the warehouseman had be- 
come the agent of the mill and was not 
the representative of either carrier. 

This decision was largely based on 
clauses of the bill of lading providing 
that the carriers should not be respon- 
sible for loss due to default of the ship- 
per, and that, on failure of the owner to 
remove the freight within 48 hours, exclu- 
sive of holidays, after notice of arrival, 
the goods might be stored with a licensed 
warehouseman to be held at the owner’s 
risk. The supreme court concludes: 

“If an unlawful sale, or negligent stor- 
ing, of the flour was made, at the instance 
of the delivering carrier, by the ware- 
houseman, after the original contract of 
carriage was discharged, it is clear that 
the shipper, as owner of the flour, must 
look alone to the delivering carrier and 
the warehouseman as the responsible par- 
ties; the initial carrier cannot be held 
responsible, because it had no part or lot 
in the keeping or disposal of the flour 
after its delivery to the warehouse- 
man... . 





“If the shipper, as the party entitled 
to receive the flour under section 5 of the 
bill of lading, had discharged its duty in 
respect of receiving and caring for the 
same at the point of destination, it is 
clear that there would have been no de- 
terioration in the quantity, quality or con- 
dition of the flour.” 

* * 

In the case of Adams Seed Co. vs. 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, 165 
N.W. 367, disposed of by the Iowa su- 
preme court, plaintiff was denied the 
right to recover against the defendant, 
as the initial carrier of an interstate 
shipment that passed over two connect- 
ing lines, on account of loss or destruc- 
tion of the goods while in the possession 
of the terminal carrier. It was unsuc- 
cessfully sought by the plairitiff to hold 
the defendant under the provision of 
the Carmack amendment. 

It was shown that on safe arrival of 
the goods at their destination they were 
held there more than a reasonable time 
without acceptance of delivery by the 
consignee, thereby converting the liabil- 
ity of the final carrier into that of mere 
warehouseman. 

~ 

As holding that an initial carrier is 
not liable for any breach of duty on the 
part of the final carrier as warehouse- 
man, see, also, Dodge & Dent Mfg. Co. 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 162 N.Y. 
Supp. 549. 

* *~ 

A railway company receiving a ship- 
ment for transportation to a point in a 
foreign country on another railroad may 
validly provide in the bill of lading that 
the liability of each carrier for loss or 
damage shall be limited to occurrences 
on its own road. 

The South Carolina supreme court so 
decided in a suit arising under a ship- 
ment from a point in the United States 
to one in Mexico, deciding that the pro- 
vision of the Carmack amendment is 
limited to interstate transportation, and 
does not include shipments to foreign 
countries. (Aldrich vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co., 89 S.E. 315.) 


* x 


Where an interstate shipment was 
made to the seller’s own order, with in- 
structions to notify the buyer, but the 
bill of lading was lost or delayed in the 
mails on its way to the seller’s broker at 
the destination, and the initial carrier, at 
the shipper’s request, telegraphed the 
delivering carrier to make delivery with- 
out surrender of the bill of lading, but 
the latter refused to do so until six days 
later, there was such breach of duty on 
the part of the delivering carrier as to 
give the shipper a valid cause of action 
against the initial carrier under the pro- 
visions of the Carmack amendment. This 
is the gist of a decision of the North 
Carolina supreme court in the case of 
McCotter vs. Norfolk Southern Rail- 
road Co.,.100 S.E. 326. 


* * 


The Carmack amendment is_ broad 
enough to make the initial carrier of a 
shipment transported over connecting 
freight lines liable to the shipper for 
loss or damage resulting from the last 
carrier’s failure to notify the consignee 
of arrival of the freight, and failure to 
take proper care of the shipment, on 
the consignee’s refusal to accept deliv- 
ery. But, on a consignee refusing to 
accept delivery, the shipper is bound to 
take charge of the goods at the destina- 
tion. (Wien vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co, 
166 N.Y. Supp. 766.) 

* * 


Although. the liability of an initial car- 
rier of an interstate shipment for loss 
or injury occurring anywhere in transit 
on connecting lines is the same as if 
the loss or injury had happened on its 
own line, the rule is not reversible, so 
as to make a carrier liable for damage 
arising on a preceding carrier’s line. 

In the case of Copenhaver & Massey 
Milling Co. vs. Kanawha & West Vir- 
ginia Railroad Co., 93 S.E. 940, the mill 
sued for injury to corn which became 
wet in transit, due to leaky condition of 
the car, and was awarded judgment in a 
West Virginia circuit court, but the su- 
preme court of appeals of the state re- 
versed the decision, because plaintiff’s 
own evidence was found to show that the 
injury occurred before the shipment 
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reached the line of defendant, a connect- 
ing carrier. 

The higher court followed the well- 
established rule of law that a connecting 
carrier is liable only for such damage 
or injury to a shipment as is attributable 
to its fault, and found that defendant 
had nothing to do with selecting or load- 
ing of the car, and that there was noth- 
ing to show that any such apparent de- 
fect in the car existed as rendered it 
negligent for defendant to fail to dis- 
cover and remedy it when the shipment 
was received from the preceding carrier. 


SECTION 316. INTRASTATE SHIPMENTS 

The Oklahoma supreme court has thus 
defined the liability of railway companies 
in that state concerning intrastate ship- 
ments: “The only liability assumed by an 
initial common carrier of intrastate com- 
merce in this state, unless it contracts for 
greater responsibility, is that it will de- 
liver the shipment to the end of its route, 
in the proper direction of its destination 
to some other competent carrier carrying 
to the place of address, or connected 
with those who thus carry. When it has 
done that, its responsibility ceases, sub- 
ject, of course, to a proper response to 
the demand of the shipper for proofs 
that the loss or injury did not occur on 
its line.” Foote vs. M., K. & T. Ry. 
Co., 149 Pac, 223. 

Another decision of the Oklahoma su- 
preme court holds that where suit is 
brought against the delivering carrier of 
an intrastate shipment, carried over two 
or more lines under a contract for 
through transportation, for injury to the 
goods in transit, a recital in the bill of 
lading that the goods were received by 
the initial road “in apparent good or- 
der” is enough to place on the defend- 
ing railway company the burden of prov- 
ing that the injury complained of oc- 
curred before that company received the 
shipment from the preceding carrier. 
(188 Pac. 104.) 

* * 

For the purpose of fixing the respon- 
sibility for damage to grain in transit as 
between the initial carrier and a connect- 
ing line, under an intrastate shipment, it 
will be presumed, in the absence of proof 
as to the line on which the loss actually 
occurred, that it happened on the last 
road, the Arkansas supreme court held 
in the case of Davis vs. St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co., 185 
S.W. 478. That is, where a shipper or 
consignee shows that grain was dry and 
sound when delivered to the initial car- 
rier, and the shipment was found to be 
wet and damaged at the destination, 
there is a presumption, or inference of 
fact, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, that the injury arose while the 
freight was in the possession of the last 
carrier. 

The same opinion recognizes, however, 
that a delivering carrier cannot be held 
liable for loss shown to have occurred on 
the line of the preceding carrier. 

” * 


In the case of Kemp vs. Fort Worth 
& Denver City Railway Co. and receivers 
of the Texas & Pacific Railway Co., 207 
S.W. 605, the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals at Amarillo affirmed judgment in 
favor of plaintiff for wheat lost from a 
car in transit over the lines of the two 
railroads. 

Plaintiff succeeded in establishing that 
the order bill of lading under which the 
wheat was consigned from a point on the 
Denver road to a destination on the Tex- 
as & Pacific constituted a “through bill 
of lading,” within the meaning of a Texas 
Statute which makes connecting carriers 
of a through intrastate shipment jointly 
liable for losses in transit, despite stipu- 
lations in the contract to the contrary. 

The bill of lading issued by the initial 
carrier showed on its face that it was in- 
tended to serve as the only contract to 
be made for transporting the shipment 
over the two lines. Therefore, the court 
held that the statute applied, although 
there was a clause in the bill of lading to 
the effect that the initial carrier’s liability 
should terminate on delivery to the con- 
necting carrier. 

Defendants also unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to invoke on appeal another 
Texas statute, which provides for an ap- 
portionment of damages between two or 
more carriers of an intrastate shipment 
when loss occurs in transit. This point 
was ruled against them, because they had 
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filed no pleading in the suit asking for 
such apportionment. 
* . 

On a Texas intrastate shipment each 
of two or more connecting carriers is 
liable for any damage to the goods in 
transit, according to a decision of the 
Texas court of civil appeals, involving 
a shipment of corn, (Patterson & Rob- 
erts vs. Quanah, Acme & Pacific Rail- 
way Co., 195 S.W. 1163.) 


LIABILITY ON RETURNED 
SHIPMENTS 


An important aspect of a common 
carrier’s liability as initial carrier of an 
interstate shipment, although one not 
often prese snted to the courts, was in- 
volved in the decision of the appellate 
division of the New York supreme court 
in the case of Schlitten vs. Hines, 186 
N.Y. Supp. 831. 

Plaintiff’s assignors shipped goods un- 
der an order bill of lading from New 
York to Conyers, Ga., the freight going 
by defe ndant’s steamer to Savannah and 
thence by rail to destination. The con- 
tract buyers of the goods rejected the 
purchase money draft attached to the 
shipping documents, and the shippers di- 
rected defendant to return the shipment 
to them at Philadelphia, delivering the 
original bills of lading to defendant. 
The railroad delayed returning the goods 
to Savannah, and they were then missent 
to New York. Plaintiff sued to recover 
damages from defendant on account of 
the delay. Defendant resisted ‘the suit 
on the ground that the initial carrier of 
the return shipment was the railroad 
company, for whose neglect defendant 
was not responsible. 

Holding that defendant was the initial 
carrier, in the eyes of the law, and there- 
fore liable under the Carmack amend- 
ment, the court says: 

“The defendant contended that its lia- 
bility as initial carrier under the original 
acceptance of the goods at New York 
City for Conyers, Ga., ended when they 
reached the place of destination and 
were refused by the purchasers at that 
place. Such undoubtedly is the law. It 
is also well settled that, upon the refusal 
of the purchaser to accept, the defendant 
was under no obligation under the origi- 
nal contract of carriage to Georgia to 
return the goods to the plaintiff, and 
that the defendant was entirely within 
its rights to merely advise the shipper of 
the fact and to await further instruc- 
tions. 

“But if it be a fact that, after the non- 
acceptance of the goods by the purchaser 
in Georgia, the parties in effect entered 
into a new contract for the reshipment 
of the goods, then the defendant would 
be deemed to be the initial carrier from 
Georgia to Philadelphia. . . . 

“Defendant claims that its actions were 
gratuitous, and in the nature of an ac- 
commodation to the shippers, in receiv- 
ing the original bills of lading, so that 
the goods might be readily obtained from 
the storage warehouse in Georgia, where 
they had been placed after the purchas- 
ers’ refusal to accept them. The deliv- 
ery of the indorsed original bills of lad- 
ing, entitling the holder to receive the 
goods, was tantamount to a constructive 
delivery of the goods to the defendant. 

“The circumstance that, when the new 
contract was made . . . for the return 
of the goods, the goods were at Conyers 
and not at Savannah, where defendant’s 
steamship was docked, is not controlling. 
Defendant had the right to make a con- 
tract for the carriage of the goods, not- 
withstanding that the starting point was 
elsewhere than along the line of its own 
route. A corporation, carrying over a 
portion of a continuous line of trans- 
portation, may contract to carry beyond 
the terminus of its own route, and may 
also contract to receive goods away from 
its terminus, to be transported to such 
terminus over the route of another car- 
rier, and to be forwarded over its route.” 


sECTION 317. 





Lithuania—Crops 
Crops of Lithuania, as reported by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, in bush- 
els: 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
1923..... 2,966 8,440 26,738 24,290 
BOOBs ses's Genee 10,725 28,943 24,249 
Sees ses. Gee  Seeas  ~sacse 21,047 





Seldom seen a year ago, grapefruit 
can now be obtained in all the large 
stores and many of the small ones, of 
Birmingham and other English cities. 
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FOOL QUALITY 


A number of times in the past this 
department has held forth on the utter 
folly of mills sending out a quality of 
flour which was inevitably going to fall 
down, not merely fail to make good, but 
render worthless the time, effort and 
money which had been spent in develop- 
ing business. What such millers can be 
thinking of and intending, unless it be 
bankruptcy, is beyond comprehension. 

This is no mere empty tirade; there 
are instances enough to warrant it, and 
they could be called by name if that 
were necessary or desirable. Many a 
promising and splendid start, both for 
the mill and its representatives, with the 
prospect of steadily growing business, 
has been spoiled by sending out bad 
flour, so bad that it seems it could not 
have happened by accident, but must have 
been due to faulty milling, cheapening 
the milling mixture or-the substitution 
of a lower grade. 

Perhaps the miller may say, and with 
some truth, that the price necessary to 
get the business was so low that he 
could not furnish better flour. But that 
is no excuse. Then why sell it? There 
is altogether too much of this being done 
—making low prices to get the business, 
and making the flour to fit the price. The 
buyer invites it, and perhaps gets as good 
as he pays for. There is nothing in sell- 
ing a customer only once. There are not 
enough new customers to be had in the 
country, where they can be sold only 
once or twice, to furnish satisfactory and 
profitable operation for any mill. 

The expense of always being obliged 
to find new customers, and never holding 
any of the old ones, is prohibitive of 
successful operation. Run over in your 
mind the successful mills you have 
known. Is not one of the main reasons 
for their success to be found in their 
old and established trade? Compare 
them with the unsuccessful mills. Is not 
the cause of failure frequently due to 
the fact that they did not make flour of 
dependable quality? And is not the fail- 
ure to make dependable quality often 
due to yielding to this price temptation? 

What is the use of advertising, of em- 
ploying salesmen or brokers, of operating 
at all, if the business is founded on a 
lie? It is fair neither to the mill, its 
representatives, its customers nor to the 
industry itself. The sooner such mills 
close down the better for them and the 
trade, and they will have to close, sooner 
or later, if they do not mend their ways. 
This is strong language, but it is used 
deliberately and with a full sense of its 
meaning, by one who has had unusual 
opportunities for observation over a long 
period of years. It is aimed particularly 
at mills selling flour to the bakery trade. 

Of course the bakers are not blame- 
less. Naturally they want to buy as 
cheaply as: possible and they work one 
mill against the other, always with the 
hope or expectation of getting something 
better than they pay for; and sometimes 
they do, because many mills have a high 
regard for their reputation and the 
quality of their product, and at times are 
forced to accept unprofitable prices. The 
baker seeks to profit by such a situation. 

A large bakery buyer recently said 
that the millers were the biggest fools he 
knew of, only he expressed it in stronger 
and unprintable language. He said he 
was constantly buying flour at prices he 
knew were below the cost of production, 
and wanted to know why the millers per- 
sisted in making such fools of themselves. 


When the quality falls so low, as a result 
of this insidious practice, that the repu- 
tation of the mill is ruined and its flour 
has lost standing, what then is to hap- 
pen? It is then impossible to find any 
one willing to buy or handle the flour, 
or to represent the mill. The account 
goes begging, with no one willing to 
take it. There are a number of mills in 
about this predicament at the present 
time. 

The case comes to mind of a mill 
which enjoyed at one time the highest 
reputation for its flour, for which it com- 
manded a long price. What happened to 
that mill through faulty management 
was a trade tragedy. When it reached 
this extremity of the loss of its trade, it 
began to do more advertising. It started 
at the wrong time, when all the adver- 
tising in the world could not save it. 
The saving had to be done on the inside 
and not on the outside. Then the man- 
agement of the mill was changed, when 
the owners awoke to the real situation; it 
put out honest flour at an honest price 
and began to make progress. If it con- 
tinues long enough, under able and 
sound management, it will probably re- 
gain its former position. This is merely 
one instance of many which might be 
cited 


MILLING REVIEW 


The week ending Oct. 6 saw the highest 
prices paid for soft wheat so far on the 
crop at Toledo, the range being $1.05@ 
1.084% bu. Naturally, the advance has 
had a tendency to slow down sales, but 
some new business is being worked daily 
both for export and domestic shipment, 
although export prices are extremely low 
and one miller reports that he is 3s out 
of line. 

A notable thing about this export busi- 
ness is the speed with which deliveries 
are made, shipments reaching seaboard 
frequently in three or four days and the 
other side of the water within three or 
four weeks. This service is quite an ad- 
vantage over the long passage for Aus- 
tralians, for instance, which are reported 
as not causing so much trouble in compe- 
tition as earlier in the crop. 

Much of the flour now on mill books, 
and not shipped, shows the buyers a sat- 
isfactory profit, and this fact, of course, 
makes the situation a healthy one, as it 
promotes good feeling and inspires con- 
fidence. It might result in further sales 
of substantial volume except for the 
fact that these earlier bookings were so 
much larger than usual. Many mills 
booked twice as much flour during the 
season as in recent years. 

Margins have narrowed, and there is 
some complaint of close prices and of 
forward sales without a carrying charge, 
and without definite shipping dates speci- 
fied, but there is nothing comparable to 
the demoralization in sales terms that is 
reported from hard wheat territory. For 
the most part, soft wheat millers are ob- 
serving the same trade practices as here- 
tofore, but they are not subject to the 
same temptations as are those who sell 
the baking trade, so their virtue is a 
rather empty victory. It is well known 
that bakers buy many months ahead, and 
sometimes even for a full year. 

Not long ago there seemed to be a 
growing tendency toward open or credit 
terms, but this apparently has been 
checked. The Federation differentials 
are generally observed, and the only ex- 
ceptions are in rather rare instances of 
peculiar conditions to be met. The only 
notable departure from Federation terms 
is the occasional omission of the carry- 
ing charge and in not confining sales to 
60 days’ shipment. In regard to the lat- 
ter there is a division of opinion among 
millers, and it finds reflection in practice. 

One leading miller puts it this way: 
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“I think we are selling on a little longer 
time generally, and I believe it is right, 
It has certainly been a source of some 
comfort and satisfaction in a period 
when we would have been most .anxious 
had we been able to get no more than 
the rather meager running orders that 
were current through August and a 
large part of September. 

However, in spite of these large book- 
ings there is the constant and urgent 
need of selling flour for prompt ship- 
ment in order to maintain the present 
rate of operation. Specifications do not 
come in fast enough, and this may indi- 
cate that buyers anticipated their re- 
quirements for a considerable time ahead, 
or else overestimated them. The chances 
are that prices looked attractive, and 
they consequently bought liberally. !t is 
not thought that the large cracker m:nu- 
facturers were among those who bonght 
far ahead. 

Many millers bought and own the 
wheat against their forward sales; t!,ose 
who were not able to get enough w):eat, 
hedged their sales by buying futures, 
On account of the advance in cash _ pre- 
miums, some losses are likely to be t:ken 
on this account, unless the advance in 
feed prices offsets them, in which < vent 
the feed profit has been lost. {| is 
thought that this is particularly true of 
hard wheat millers. A Toledo grain ian 
calls attention to the fact that he sturt- 
ed buying soft wheat at 13c under the 


May future and is now paying 5c uncer. 
The reaction and weakness in ‘ced 
prices, varying from 50c to $2 ton with 


different mills, seems to be over, and 
this week showed some recovery, al- 
though the experience of mills is not uni- 
form in this respect. However, nuills 
were asking top prices of the crop for 
feed and were selling their output. One 
reported that feed was stagnant, and 
slight concessions had to be made in 
price. It is expected that the coming of 
cold weather has had a stimulating and 
strengthening effect, and millers profess 
to believe that any weakness is over for 
the time being. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.05',@ 
1.06% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Oct. 5. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$5.15@5.30 bbl, local springs $6.20@ 4.50, 
local hard winters $6.05, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $33.25@34 ton, mixed feed 
$33.25@34, and middlings $33.25@31, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at ‘To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BOs. BOrOOE, SG iccs ec ccveds 40,200 4 
PECVIOUR: WEOE 6 is cc dvrccecs 40,900 S5 
eee BW peereta ts + bs cso 35,500 i4 
Two years ago ........... 25,700 53% 
TRIOG FVERTS OHO ows cscccess 26,500 55 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6. 16 99,300 81,225 82 
Previous week.. 22 137,150 113,597 62 
Year ago ...... 23 147,960 82,793 56 
Two years ago. 21 133,350 69,416 52 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts—, --Shipmen'!s— 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 480,000 701,000 18,000 67,000 
Corn, bus.... 20,000 64,000 4,000 24,000 
Oats, bus.... 123,000 226,000 49,000 41,000 


INDIANA STATE PURCHASES 
Flour contracts let by the state joint 
purchasing committee at a recent meet- 
ing were as follows: F-1, winter wheat 
flour, $4.52, $4.59, $4.66, $4.70, $4.60 per 
bbl, American Hominy Co., Chicago; ‘*-?, 
spring wheat flour, $4.95, Durand-McNe “il- 
Horner Co., Chicago; $5.02, $5.05, $5.11, 
$5.15, $5.16. per bbl, American Hominy 
Co; whole wheat flour, $4.85, $5.14 per 
bbl, Zabel Milling Co, New Albany, 
Ind; graham flour, $4.85 per bbl, Zabel 
Milling Co; corn meal, $2 per 100 !)s, 
Wm. Rouse & Son, Indianapolis; corn 
meal, 2.16c, 2.18c, 2.19¢ per lb, Quaker 
Oats Co., Indianapolis. 


NOTES 
Gibson Bros., bakers, Oberlin, Ohio, 
have extended their business and are now 
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covering Elyria and other towns in Lo- 
rain County by wagons. 

Robert Henkel, president Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., was in Toledo 
and on ’change recently. 

Edward Plank, formerly engaged in 
the milling business as the Lodi (Ohio) 
Mill & Elevator Co., is now in the real 
estate business in Detroit, Mich. 

The plant of the Chicago’ Baking Co., 
819 East Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, 
Mich., is for sale, and the company ex- 
pects to retire from the baking business. 

Phil Horn, formerly of Horn Bros., 
grain, Monroeville, Ohio, is now doing 
business with his father-in-law under the 
style of J. P. Easton Co., handling grain 
and feed. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, has 
equipped its mill with airtight steel sash 
windows preparatory to the use of a 
dry air purifying system, which insures 
absolutely clean air in the plant at all 
times. 

O. F. Hagerman, Lorain, Ohio, has 
taken the account of Sunkist flour of 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
and J. T. MeIntosh, broker, Columbus, 
Ohio, has also taken this account for cen- 
tral Ohio. 

Chere is quite a range in the flour 
prices of outside mills as reported at 
Voledo; $6 seems to be an average price 
for standard hard winters, $6.90@7 for 
short patents, $6.50 for Montanas, and 
87 for springs, in 98's. 

The executive committee of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association has decided to 
hold the fall meeting at Columbus, Nov. 
2{-22.. Tho programme committee will 
consist of H. J. BeBout, president, and 
rank H, Tanner, secretary. 

Owing to ill health, J. A. Mattern, who 
has been connected with the King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich., as head miller for 
41 years, has resigned and will retire. 
He will continue with the company until 
a competent successor has been found. 

Jesse D. Hurlbut, Toledo Grain & 
Milling Co., John C. Husted, C. A. King 
& Co., and Kenton Keilholtz, Southworth 
& Co., Toledo, will attend the meeting 
of directors and delegates of the Millers’ 
National Federation at Chicago, Oct. 12. 

American owners of lake vessels meet- 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 1, announced 
their refusal “to surrender and sacrifice 
such vital principles of business as would 
be necessary to conform to the provi- 
sions of the Canadian grain trade act.” 
This means that their vessels are not 
available for moving the crop. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills who were in Toledo during the 
week were W. H. Hatfield, sales man- 
ager Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; R. A. Cook, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. Minneapolis; George Daut and 
H. W. Colvin, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn; George Boyle, Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; C. E. Price, 
Mills of Albert Lea Co., Minneapolis; 
H. W. Tibbals, Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., and W. H. Brudi, Good- 
lander Mills, Fort Scott, Kansas. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


With the claim that mills of the Mid- 
dle West are out of line for export 
business, and trading with near-by buy- 
ers not up to the previous period re- 
ported, millers in this territory say that 
the general average of business for the 
week ending Oct. 6 was below the av- 
erage of the past month. The feed trade 
is holding up to an unprecedented level. 
Flour prices, which have not shown much 
change in the last few weeks, went up 
Se bbl in carload lots over prices pre- 
vailing three weeks ago. 

Flour buyers are reluctant about fol- 
lowing the advance, resisting even more 
strongly than they did the prices that 
prevailed in mid-September. They are 
pretty well stocked, and decline to buy 
with prices rising. There is a feeling 
among them that prices will not rise 
much farther. Millers have a different 
opinion. They have a fair amount of 
orders on hand and are keeping their 
mills operating on a good schedule. One 
of the largest mills in this city continues 
on its 12-hour schedule, but a company 
with mills out in the state says that 
business warrants a 24-hour schedule. 
The capacity output, however, is smaller. 
As an example of the exporting situa- 
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tion, one company reports that the last 
export order was shipped eastward the 
last of August. Not a barrel has been 
loaded for ocean voyage since by this 
company. Canada is doing all the ex- 
porting, millers in this territory say. 

Soft winter wheat patents are quoted 
at $4.90@6.55, hard wheat patents at 
$5.50@6.50 and spring wheat patents at 
$5.90@6.90 by one large miller. 

Dairymen and stock feeders are sup- 
plying most of the business in feeds, but 
farmers also are buying considerable. 
Prices went up about $2, one miller re- 
ports, while another says that values are 
not changed. One miller quotes mixed 
feeds at $36 ton and middlings at $38. 

Grain shipments continued compara- 
tively light, with millers buying a fair 
share of the receipts. The situation con- 
tinues at about the same level as during 
the previous week, with the exception 
that prices are stronger. Millers are 
offering $1 bu for No. 2 red wheat, and 
report small receipts at the door of the 
mill. Wagon markets are quoting 96c@ 
$1 bu for corn, and 40@45c for oats. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4114c to New York, Oct. 6: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.06@1.08, No. 2 hard $1.04 
@1.06; corn, No. 2 white 95@98c, No. 3 
white 94@97c, No, 2 yellow 95@97c, No. 
3 yellow 94@96c, No. 2 mixed 93@95c, 
No. 3 mixed 92@94c; oats, No. 2 white 
42@431/,c, No. 3 white 404,@42\,c. 

Inspection of grain, Oct. 6: wheat, No. 
3 red 1 car, No. 4 red 1, No. 2 mixed 
1, No. 5 mixed 1; corn, No. 1 white 1 
car, No. 2 white 4, No. 3 white 1, No, 1 
yellow 3, No. 2 yellow 4, No. 1 mixed 
2; oats, No. 1 white 1 car, No. 2 white 
5, No. 3 white 20, No. 4 white 6, sample 
white 1, No. 2 mixed 1; rye, No. 2 1 
car, No. 4 1. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6 ........050- 9,583 48 

Previous’ week .........-+-+ 12,068 60 

i Pee er ea 11,304 57 

TWO Years ABO ....-.se.eee 8,291 41 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

WORE ccccosccvetssevess 59,000 29,000 

CE. canes gandin'c cbs eore 136,000 21,000 

SE beep e ences segees t2 ee 334,000 26,000 

GE oadond ce RaevKieee rese> 16,000 4,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Oct. 6, 1923... 772,500 132,000 247,000 3,000 

Oct. 7, 1922... 488,000 54,000 192,000 21,000 


Oct. 8, 1921... 485,399 138,058 443,650 9,140 


NOTES 


John A. Reis and Edgar H. Evans, of 
the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, re- 
cently visited Minneapolis and Chicago. 


Frost which occurred the night of Oct. 
5 in the northern part of Indiana dam- 
aged corn not already hurt by a previous 
one. , 

Fire of undetermined origin burned 
the grain elevator at New Waverly, near 
Logansport, Oct. 5, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $15,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. There were 1,200 bus of grain 
destroyed. 


Scores of farmers in Cass County who 
stored their wheat at threshing time with 
the intention of unloading when the price 
went up, are being forced to dispose of 
the grain at this time, due to an attack 
of both black and brown weevil. 


The entire supply of C. E. Troyer’s 
1923 crop of certified michikoff seed 
wheat has been reserved for farmers of 
Grant County. The three milling com- 
panies in the county have agreed to truck 
wheat from Mr. Troyer’s farm to their 
mills free of charge, from which points 
it will be distributed. 

Late last summer Chris Gift, of Jones- 
boro, wrote to Purdue University officials 
asking the type of wheat suited to his 
farm, which formerly was an old lake 
bed, most of which consists of peat land 
cultivated for some time. Turkey red 
was recommended. Seven acres were 
sown on land that had just produced a 
heavy crop of tomatoes. The field av- 
eraged 47 bus an acre, testing 60% lbs 
to the bu. 

Judge Harry O. Chamberlain, in cir- 
cuit court on Oct. 6, appointed Fred G. 
Heinmiller, of the Heinmiller Grain Co., 


as receiver for the McCardle-Black Grain 
Co. A petition for a receivership was 
filed the day before by John McCardle, 
head of the company and chairman of 
the Indiana public service commission. 
His partner in the company is Bert K. 
Black. The suit was said to be a friend- 
ly one. The petition filed by Mr. Mc- 
Cardle set forth that the company was 
in “imminent danger of insolvency,” and 
said the capital stock was $10,000. The 
petition shows McCardle a creditor of 
the company. 
Curis O. ArBron. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers report a fairly good trade for 
the week ending Oct. 6. Inquiries have 
been numerous both for domestic and ex- 
port, with some acceptances of offers 
from brokers and jobbers. Prices are 
practically unchanged. 

Millfeed continues in brisk demand 
with prices holding steady and the ten- 
dency upward. 

Millers have increased the price for 
wheat to $1.08 bu at mills and $1.05 at 
stations, following the upward trend at 
primary markets. There has been some 
response to the new offer, but many 
farmers are of the belief that wheat 
will go still higher. 

Corn is out of danger in this part of 
Indiana, and adjacent counties in west- 
ern Kentucky and _ southern Illinois. 
There was a light frost, but not sufficient 
to injure hardy vegetation. Reports 
from county agents indicate that prac- 
tically all corn has been saved, with the 
possible exception of some fields that 
were planted late because of overflows. 
Old corn still held by farmers is ad- 
vancing in price, with very little on the 
market. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

Local flour men still complain of a 
quiet trade, while reports from milling 
centers in the West indicate that great 
difficulty is being experienced in getting 
shipping directions on orders placed 
earlier in the year. The jobbing trade 
and the small town baker are making 
their purchases very slowly, as they are 
waiting for a sag in prices. The slight 
drop during the current week seems to 
have strengthened their belief. 

The retail flour trade has increased 
somewhat since the arrival of cooler 
weather, and the thrifty housewife is 
“baking her own,” although bakers claim 
that their trade has increased. 

Prices of bran and other wheat feeds 
have declined; the immediate effect of 
this being to make it increasingly diffi- 
cult for mills to cut prices of flour. 
The market is awaiting quotations on 
buckwheat, rice and new crop corn prod- 
ucts. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat patent 
$6.25@7.25, hard winter $6.50@7, and 
clears $5.40@6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter straights, $5.25@5.50, bulk. 
Prices on rye have been normal, with 
little demand. Semolinas, No. 2, were 
quoted at $5.65@6, bulk, Pittsburgh. 

Quotations in millfeed: spring bran 
$35@36 ton, standard middlings $34.50@ 
35.50, flour middlings $36@38, red dog 
$40@42, in 100-lb sacks, Pittsburgh; lin- 
seed meal, $54@55; cottonsed meal, 41 
per cent protein, $55@60; tankage,. 60 
per cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 20 per 
cent protein $44, 22@24 per cent protein 
$54, 24 per cent protein $54. 


NOTES 


D. G. Bamford, of the Bamford Mill- 
ing Co., Midway, Pa., was here Oct. 4. ~ 

George N. Barrere, of the Empire 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited the of- 
fices of the Commander Mill Co., Oct. 6. 

J. A. Swindell, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the Commander Mill Co., who has 
returned from a trip north, reports that 
the Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa., will in- 
stall a high speed mixer. 

John Barnett, formerly of the King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, has taken 
over the account of the Commander Mill 
Co. in southeastern Ohio and West Vir- 

inia, with headquarters at Summerfield, 
hio. He was a recent Pittsburgh vis- 
itor. 

P. R. Stonerod and J. Spagnol, both 
Pittsburgh representatives of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., have returned, 
the former from a trip through the east- 
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ern part of the state and the latter from 
the north. They report a hand-to-mouth 
condition everywhere. 

J. C. Senn, former western Pennsyl- 
vania salesman for the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, has accepted a 
position with the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. as special representative. 
Mr. Senn was connected with the West- 
inghouse company for seven years be- 
fore entering the flour business. 


NASHVILLE 

The demand for flour from the South- 
east held up surprisingly well for the 
week ending Oct. 6. Shipments on con- 
tracts and new business were of highly 
satisfactory volume. Numerous orders 
were received for carload lots, and some 
large buyers were in the market for sup- 
plies for shipment in 30 and 60 days. 

Some difficulty has been experienced 
by mills in securing adequate quantities 
of good wheat to cover sales of flour. 
Offerings from the country are small, 
and receipts at the terminals are report- 
ed of poor quality. No. 2 red wheat, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.33@1.35 bu, 
Nashville. 

Flour prices at the close of the week 
were somewhat higher, and but for the 
strong millfeed market would have been 
advanced still more. Quotations, Oct. 6: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$6.95@7.40; standard or regular patent, 
$5.95@6.40; straight patent, $5.20@5.70; 
first clears, $3.75@4.25. 

Rehandlers report a_ fair trade. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.30@ 
7.60; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$6.25@6.50. 

The millfeed market continues to show 
strength, and is holding up better than 
had been expected. Quotations are firm, 
as follows: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$31@33; standard middlings or shorts, 
$34@36. | 

Corn meal is showing an upward trend, 
in sympathy with corn, with moderate 
sales. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 
lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.25@2.30; 
unbolted, $2.20@2.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 205,320 145,011 70.6 
Previous week ... 214,980 165,480 76.9 
(yp eee 193,980 124,204 64.2 
Two years ago.... 206,130 123,128 59.7 
Three years ago.. 196,530 119,051 60.5 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 6 Sept. 29 
oo eee 67,100 64,000 
te re 513,000 
i Se ree 67,000 93,000 
SE oh sass ceameses 661,000 561,000 


NOTES 

The Wilson (Ark.) Milling Co. is in- 
stalling new machinery and enlarging its 
plant. 

E. M. Kelly, president Liberty Mills, 
Nashville, has gone to Chicago to attend 
a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Millers’ National Federation. 


J. Benson Redding, who purchased the 
Culleoka (Tenn.) Flour Mills from the 
Culleoka Produce Co. several months 
ago, has sold that plant to the former 
owner. 

Sale of the mill and elevator of Wol- 
cott Bros., Louisville, Ky., to the Early- 
Daniel Co. is announced. The elevator 
has a capacity of 300,000 bus. Wolcott 
Bros. will continue to operate a plant at 
Winchester, Ky. Jouy Lerrrr. 





DAMAGING RAINFALL IN SWEDEN 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Continuous se- 
vere rains are threatening the destruc- 
tion of rye, wheat and other grains still 
stacked in the field in Sweden, Trade 
Commissioner Sorenson has advised the 
Department of Commerce. Spring grains 
have been laid so low by the heavy down- 
pour that they must be cut with scythes, 
and rye in many places has begun to 
sprout. Complete ruin will be the result 
if the rains continue much longer. Po- 
tatoes and sugar beets also are seriously 
damaged. Crartes C. Hart. 
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A much better feeling prevails in the 
local flour market, and the volume of 
sales has shown a marked improvement. 
Some hesitancy has resulted from the ad- 
vancing market, but the feeling among 
buyers is that the advance will be per- 
manent. 

Domestic buyers in southern markets 
have been active in their inquiries for 
the higher grades of soft winter wheat 
flours, and fair quantities have been 
booked within the past few days. This 
is of much help to local mills, as the bet- 
ter grades of flour have been a drug on 
the market, compared with the lower 
ones. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory report that shipping 
instructions on business previously 
booked are coming in at a satisfactory 
rate, and that new bookings from the 
southern trade are enabling them to keep 
fairly well sold ahead. While the poor 
cotton crop in many sections of the South 
will no doubt somewhat curtail trade in 
that territory, its effect has not yet been 
noticeable so far as flour buying is con- 
cerned. Little trouble is being experi- 
enced with collections, and business con- 
ditions in the South are comparatively 
good. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$6.40@6.75 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $6@6.30, first clear $5.20 
@5.40; hard winter short patent $5.75@ 
6.10, straight $4.80@5.25, first clear $4.20 
@4.40; soft winter short patent $5.40@ 
5.80, straight $4.60@5, first clear $4.10@ 
4.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
a eS ee ee 46,600 92 
Previous week .........++5 46,600 92 
TORT GOO sevceseaceneese .-- 82,300 64 
Two years Ago .......ee05s 29,100 58 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Sept, 30-Oct. 6 ...........+ 50,600 65 
Previous week .......-++++:5 49,800 64 
VOOF OBO weripecrcccccceces 47,300 61 
47,400 61 


Two years agO ......-eee0- 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
19 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 105,660 99,530 115,318 133,250 
Wheat, bus.. 677,387 866,050 531,110 538,870 
Corn, bus.... 535,600 677,300 291,950 433,630 
Oats, bus.... 996,000 556,000 619,110 449,310 
Rye, bus..... 12,100 16,500 12,090 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 51,200 25,600 7,610 12,770 
MILLFEED 
Renewed strength has appeared in 


millfeed, and demand was quite active. 
Buyers from the South and East were 
in the market for fair quantities, and 
no trouble was experienced in disposing 
of all offerings. Interest in the South 
is very pronounced, and it seems prob- 
able that the demand from that territory 
will continue for some time. Hard win- 
ter bran is quoted at $30@30.50 ton, soft 
winter bran $30.50@31, and gray shorts 
$33 @34. 
WHEAT 

Soft winter wheat prices advanced 
steadily during the current week and all 
grades were in fairly good demand. Mill 
order buyers and local mills took all of- 
ferings of good wheat. There was only 
a light demand for damaged No. 3 and 
poorer grades. Hard wheat prices did 
not advance as much as soft wheat, and 
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the market was rather dull. There were 
bids at the close of $1.28 bu for Okla- 
homa No. 1 hard and $1.30 for No. 3 
dark hard, but demand was limited. Re- 
ceipts, 359 cars, against 296 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices: No, 1 red $1.22, 
No. 2 red $1.20@1.22, No. 3 red $1.15 
@1.19, No. 4 red $1.12@1.15; No. 2 hard 
$1.17, No. 3 hard $1.13. 


COARSE GRAINS 

In the corn market there was some 
buying by shorts and a moderate de- 
mand from the outside, but offerings 
were large enough to supply these re- 
quirements, with some to spare. More is 
heard regarding the prospective move- 
ment of new corn. Light frosts were 
predicted, but failed to have much effect, 
as the same sections were visited by frost 
on Sept. 14. Cash demand was fairly 
good. The oats market seems to be en- 
tirely neglected, so far as speculation is 
concerned, but the cash oats market is 
enjoying one of the largest trades it has 
experienced in a long time. 

Receipts of corn, 316 cars, against 378 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
2. corn $1.01, No. 3 corn $1.01; No, 2 
yellow $1.05, No. 3 yellow $1.021%,; No. 1 
white $1.07, No. 2 white $1.06%. Oats 
receipts, 322 cars, against 314. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 44144@45%4c; No, 3 
oats, 441/,c. 

RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$2.30@2.40; cream meal, $2.40@2.50; 
grits and hominy, $2.45@2.55. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.20@4.30, standard white pat- 
ent $4.10@4.20, medium white $4.10@ 
4.15, straight $3.95@4.05, fancy dark 
$3.90@3.95, low grade dark $3.60@3.70, 
rye meal $3.90@4. 

NOTES 

Fred Goodrich, president Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., is in St. Louis 
on a business visit. 

The monthly report of August Rump, 
chief flour inspector of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, shows that 12,639 bbls flour 
were inspected in this market during 
September. Flour stocks on hand Oct. 
1 were 79,912 bbls, compared with 61,194 
on Sept. 1 and 56,300 on Oct. 1, 1922, 

Among those appointed to serve on 
the grand jury by Circuit Judge Grimm 
for the October term of court are August 
Jaudes, president Jaudes Bakery Sup- 
ply Co., Edwin T. Stanard, of the Stan- 
ard Tilton Milling Co., and Sidney H. 
Thomson, president Provident Chemi- 
cal Co. 

.The four railroads of the Southwest 
having their general offices in St. Louis 
handled a September traffic which was in 
each case heavier than in September of 
last year, and the Missouri Pacific an- 
nounced Oct. 2 it had established a new 
high record for freight movement on the 
road in September. 

The Gulfport express boat, operated 
by the Mississippi-Warrior Service be- 
tween Memphis and St. Louis, has been 
laid up for repairs to her machinery. 
The Nokomis, towing varge No. 29, a 
1,000-ton barge, will make the trips usu- 
ally made by the Gulfport while the lat- 
ter is undergoing repairs. The arrange- 
ments made by barge line officials will 
mean that the express operations between 
Memphis and St. Louis will not be in- 
terrupted. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Few large flour orders were reported 
in the week ending Oct. 6, but many 
small requests were filled. This applies 
both to the immediate New Orleans trade 
territory and to buyers abroad, with the 








exception of those in the tropics, to which 
exportations of flour were more than 
doubled over the preceding week. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers by mills, 
f.o.b., New Orleans, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks: short patent, spring $7.25 bbl, 
Kansas $6@6.10, Oklahoma $5.80@6; 95 
per cent patent, Kansas $5.80, spring 
$6.75@7, Oklahoma $5.80; 100 per cent, 
spring $6.30, Kansas $5.60, Oklahoma 
$5.50; cut, straight $5.20, first clears $4.75 
@5. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, dealers’ 
quotations, bulk, sacked: cream meal, 
$2.55; grits, fine and coarse, $2.60; corn 
flour, $2.40. 

Feedingstuffs, in bulk, dealers’ quota- 
tions: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.07 bu, No. 2 
white $1.07; oats, No. 2 white 53c, No. 3 
white 52c; hay, No. 1 $30 ton, No. 2 $28, 
No. 3 $26; wheat bran per 100 lbs, 
sacked, $1.85@1.90. 

Grain inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 
18 cars; barley, 3. Inspected in Sep- 
tember: wheat, 224 cars, 1 local; corn 
289, 174 local; oats 76, 75 local; barley 
11, 5 local; rye 1, local. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard, 152,000 bus wheat. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The United Fruit Co. reports having 
exported 20,866 bags flour to the tropics 
in the current week, compared with 8,826 
the previous week. The destinations and 
amounts follow: to Guatemala, 5,260 
bags; British Honduras, 841; Spanish 
Honduras, 1,257; Costa Rica, 5,350; Ha- 
vana, 1,350; Santiago, 1,850; Kingston, 
1,384; Peru, 1,100; Colombia, 209; Pan- 
ama, 1,075; Colon, 1,550. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector for 
the New Orleans Board of Trade, has 
prepared the following hgures regarding 
exports in September and their destina- 
tions: to Bremen, 32,000 bus wheat; 
Hull, 120,000; Marseilles, 114,000; Dun- 
kirk, 72,500; Falmouth, 256,000; West 
Indies, Central American and Mexican 
ports, 53,831. The latter ports obtained 
145,216 bus corn and 44,010 bus oats. 
The records show none of these commodi- 
ties as having been shipped to the other 
ports. The total for the month is 649,064 
bus wheat, compared with 4,396,130 in 
September, 1922. Mr. Fears reports ele- 
vator stocks as follows: wheat, 861,000 
bus; corn, 42,000; oats, 1,000; rye, 75,000. 


NOTES 

J. A. Stelly, owner of the Pure Food 
bakery, Alexandria, La., was a recent 
visitor in New Orleans. 

P. L. Thomson & Co. have moved their 
offices from the Maison Blanche Build- 
ing to the Pan-American Building. 

The offices of the Red Star Milling 
Co. have been moved from the Eureka 
Building to the Pan-American Building. 

Henry Hoehn, president Hoehn Bak- 
ing Co., has been elected chairman of the 
committee on training and leadership of 
District Council No. 4 of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

The Peruvian consul at New Qrleans 
has advised the trade that, effective Oct. 
1, all consular fees must be based on 
c.i.f. value at Peru instead of f.o.b. value 
at the port of New Orleans, as hereto- 
fore. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector for 
the New Orleans Board of Trade, was a 
delegate to the grain dealers’ convention 
at Des Moines. He planned to visit 
Omaha, Chicago, Kansas City and St. 
Louis afterwards. 

The three big staples of this territory 
are shown to be commanding good prices. 
Cotton is bringing 2814c lb, compared 
with 201,c in the previous week; sugar 
7,c, compared with 6c, and rice 51,4c, 
compared with 43,c. 

Harry L. Laws, 78 years old, presi- 
dent of Harry L. Laws & Co., sugar 
brokers, with offices here and large plan- 
tations in West Baton Rouge and St. 
Mary parishes, died in Cincinnati, fol- 
lowing an automobile accident. 

Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, steamship 
agents, report the steamship Jeff Davis 
is preparing to sail for British ports with 
approximately 1,000 tons flour. Flour is 
being given preference at the New Or- 
leans docks by steamship operators in the 
matter of loading. 

Crowley, La., in the heart of the 
Louisiana rice belt, expects to let the 
delegates to the American Legion con- 
vention at San Francisco know about 
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rice. “Rice-O-La,” a : panioet made at 
Crowley, will be placed on exhibit dur- 
ing the convention. 

The steamship Saugerties, operated by 
the Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship Co, 
New Orleans, cleared at Pensacola a few 
hours before the longshoremen went on 
strike at that port. The ship loaded lum- 
ber and a small amount of flour there for 
Spain and cleared early by working 
overtime, on Saturday, Sept. 29, and all 
day and night Sunday. 

Encouraging crop reports are reaching 
New Orleans from the immediate trade 


territory. At Magnolia, Miss., farmers 
are making the best of the fair weather 
to gather hay, which is regarded as the 


best crop of all grown this year in that 
section. The agricultural department of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railway Co. 
is showing films of peach and strawberry 
culture in Alabama, stressing the profits 
to be made with these crops. 


Ernest Burguieres, sugar planter, told 
members of the American Sugar Cane 
League at a recent meeting that 10 per 
cent of the savings on freight from La- 
fayette, La., to New Orleans would pay 
for the completion of the intercoastal 
canal. He said the canal would mean 
the saving of 10@20c per 100 !hs in 
— on sugar, and that this alone 
would pay the taxes. Sulphur, salt and 
oil interests have subscribed to the de- 
velopment of the project, and he urged 
the sugar men to support the canal 
which, he said, “passes through one 
of the richest parts of the state, not only 
in agricultural products, but in natural 
resources.” R. A. Suttivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Firmness in the wheat market of late 
has stimulated bullish feeling in the flour 
trade, but thus far has not resulted in 
important volume of business. The dis- 
tributing trade continues to work along 
conservative lines, and is anticipating im- 
mediate requirements only to a small de- 
gree. This policy has proven so satis- 
factory that apparently it will become 
more popular with all branches of the 
trade. Mill representatives express 
themselves pleased, for this course elim- 
inates a speculative feature which so 
often proves a source of dissatisfaction. 

Shipping instructions have been com- 
ing forward fairly well during the week 
ending Oct. 6, but new business has been 
light, as the poor outlook for cotton in 
so much of the territory supplied by this 
market makes for caution in business of 
all kinds, particularly where credit is 
depended on. It is believed that actual 
consumption is well up to normal. 

Most of the business done recently has 
been for immediate or early shipment, 
nobody booking anything for further 
ahead than 30 or 60 days. For best soft 
winter short patents, prices range $6.40 
@17.15 bbl, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.0.b., 
Memphis. Standard patents are offering 
at $1@1.25 bbl less, but there is said to 
be a tendency to take an unusually large 
proportion of the better grades. 

Millfeeds quiet, but slightly lower 
prices are being quoted, wheat bran being 
offered to come in as low as $31 ton, 
but soft wheat bran is held at $32@32.50. 
Standard middlings are steady at *34@ 
34.50, while gray shorts are at an un- 
usually small premium, being offered at 
$35@36. Demand is light. 

NOTES 

Charles Carver, one of the largest fac- 
tors in the flour trade in this market, 
accompanied by Mrs. Carver, is just 
home from his vacation trip, which in- 
cluded New York, the West Indies and 
Panama. 

Advices from some of the counties in 
western Tennessee and northeastern At 
kansas indicate that more acreage than 
usual will be devoted to wheat this fall. 
Plowing conditions are excellent, but lit- 
tle will be done until cotton is all har- 
vested. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered as follows: Reid, Mut- 
doch & Co., Chicago, baking powder and 
baking soda; Seattle Macaroni Co., mac- 
aroni, vermicelli and spaghetti; Smith & 
Hofsess, El Dorado, Kansas, bread; J: 
Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., self- 
rising flour; Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston, Texas, wheat flour. 
Caries C, Hart. 
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\dvances in the wheat market during the 
week ending Oct. 6 gave flour a stronger 
tone and encouraged mills in their deter- 
ination to hold prices firm, The major- 
ity of mills doing business in the New 
York market seem fixed in their idea not 
to cut prices and run another season of 
business at less than cost. However, 
there is always a mill here and there both 
in the Southwest and in the Northwest, 
the desire of which for business out- 
ighs its economic sense to the point 
where it is willing to cut prices, but it 
eems preordained that such mills should 
eventually eliminate themselves. 

Local buyers were not disposed to fol- 
low price increases. They are covered 

r the present by previous purchases 

r October shipment, so their position 

fairly strong for immediate needs. 
Stocks on hand, however, are such that 
they must buy before long to fill future 
requirements, but they are following a 
conservative policy. A further factor 
bringing a slump to the week’s activities 
was the Jewish holiday in the middle 
of the week. This affects so many of 
the baking trade that it always brings a 
noticeable dullness in the flour business. 

Che general market situation is sound, 
and the majority of brokers find busi- 
ness improved. While in some cases the 
demand is spotted, there were enough re- 
porting a good volume of sales to indi- 
cate better times. 

In the spring wheat market, clears 
were still in strong demand, although the 
other grades also had a good call. Ca- 
nadian flours for domestic use have been 
steady; sellers quoted $7.10@7.25, duty 
paid, for standard patents. 

Foreign buyers were not inclined to 
follow the market, and export operations 
were of small proportions. There have 
recently been good sales of soft winter 
straights, but while during the week just 
passed there were numerous inquiries, 
these did not result in sales of any great 
volume. Shipments were of good pro- 
portions—the result of earlier business. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.75@7.25, standard patents $6.20 
@6.55, clears $5.25@5.75; hard winter 
short patents $6.10@6.60, straights $5.65 
@610; rye, $4.10@4.40; soft winter 
straights, $4.75@5,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 287,357 bbls; exports, 78,485. 


WHEAT 


Wheat prices showed substantial ad- 
vances. 'The possibility of governmental 
aid to the wheat farmer was a dominant 
factor, and while opinion was divided 
among the grain interests as to the ad- 
visability of attempting any help, the 
impression was that the public had been 
attracted to the grain markets by these 
rumors. Export operations for the week 
were small, and exporters were not in 
sympathy with the rise in prices. The 
market made new high records for the 
upward movement. Quotations: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.24; No. 1 dark 
spring, ¢.i.f., domestic, $1.42; No. 2 hard 
winter, cif. export, $1.21%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.16% ; 
No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., export, $1.12%4. 
Reena 2,273,400 bus; exports, 1,291,- 


COARSE GRAINS 


_ Early in the current week the chief 
interest in coarse grains centered around 
corn. Sentiment was exceedingly bull- 
ish, with little coming out of the coun- 
try, and offers were readily taken. Quo- 
tations: No, 2 yellow, $1.19%; No. 2 





mixed, $1.181%4; No. 2 white, $1.19%. Re- 
ceipts, 238,000 bus. 

Prices in the oats market rose in sym- 
pathy with wheat and corn, and also be- 
cause of a reduction in private crop esti- 
mates. Receipts at primary points were 
fairly liberal, though the cash market 
had a firm undertone. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 54c; No. 3. white, 52144@53c. 
Receipts, 173,000 bus. 

REDUCED TELEGRAPH RATES 

The Western Union Telegraph Co, has 
announced that reduced rates will be 
allowed on plain language messages filed 
for Porto Rico any time up to midnight, 
Saturday, for delivery on the Monday 
morning following. Messages are ac- 
cepted at the cheaper rate for mailing 
from Ponce or San Juan, provided they 
bear a full mailing address preceded by 
the letters W.L.P. (week end letter 
post). 

SHIPMENTS TO SCANDINAVIA 

A bulletin of the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration calls to the attention of ship- 
pers to Scandinavian countries the pe- 
riods during which shipments to the fol- 
lowing ports are not permissible from 
American seaboard, unless covered by 
indemnity bond: 

Oct. 11 to March 31: Borga, Ekenas 
and Frederikshamn, Finland; Hernosand, 
Sweden; Kotka, Lovisa, Mantyluoto, 
Raumo, Wasa and Wiborg, Finland. 

Nov. 1 to March 31: Gefle, Nykoping 
and Sundsvall, Sweden. 

Dec. 1 to Feb. 29: Ahus, Cimbris- 
hamn, Kalmar, Karlshamn, Karlskrona, 
Norrkoping, Oscarshamn,  Solvesborg, 
Trelleborg, Uddevalla and Vestervik, 
Sweden. 

Dec. 31 to Feb. 14: Ysted, Sweden. 

Ports already closed to shipments from 
American seaboard: Finland, Brahestad, 
Gamlakarleby, Jacobstad, Kemi, Kris- 
tinestad, Uleaborg; Sweden, Holmsund, 
Hudiksvall, Lulea, Oernskoldsvik, Pitea, 
Stugsund, Ursviken. 


LLOYD-GEORGE’S VISIT 


New York regained a bit of its war- 
time brilliancy when the Union Jack 
was hung along side the Stars and 


Stripes for the arrival of ‘David Lioyd- 
George on Oct.:5. .Flour men whose 
offices in the Produce Exchange did not 
face on Broadway lined the curb and the 
windows of the floor, as amid cheers, fes- 
toons of ticket tape, and a shower of 
small papers, lower New York made him 
welcome. The warmth of the greeting 
showed the city had not forgotten the 
war-time record of the former premier. 
A police guard of honor, British war vet- 
erans and the police band escorted Mr. 
Lloyd-George, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, from Pier A to City Hall, where a 
special committee, with Chauncey Depew 
as president, gave them the freedom of 
the city. Doubtless wherever Lloyd- 
George goes through the country his re- 
ception will be enthusiastic, but it is 
pleasant to know that his very first im- 
pression of Americans, at home, en 
masse, could not fail to be a happy one. 


NOTES 


W. T. Harding, flour exporter, left 
for Canada on Oct. 2, to return the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., has been in 
New York visiting S. R. Strisik & Co. 

The Watson Flour Co., this city, has 
been discontinued, but Charles Watson 
will continue in business on his own 
account. 

Jose Barraqué, a member of the firm 
of Barraqué Macid y Cia, Havana, 
Cuba, has been spending some time in 
this country. 

James J. McGowan, of Sanderson & 
Son, New York agents of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co., has returned from a 
two months’ trip to Europe. 

Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala., accom- 
panied by his wife, recently spent a 
week in New York, with William F. 
Grimm, of the Fleischmann Co., as host 
during part of their visit. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., New York, representatives for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, is plan- 
ning a trip to Kansas City the week of 
Oct. 8, to attend a directors’ meeting. 

C. E. Oliver has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent and director of sales 
of the Associated Flour Mills Co., Owego, 
N. Y. This concern, it is said, has op- 
tions on several mills now, and intends 
taking over a number of others. 


The Minneapolis office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. had four of its mem- 
bers in New York during the week end- 
ing Oct. 6. They were A. C, Loring, 
president, John S. Pillsbury, vice presi- 
dent, Clark Hempstead and James Jen- 
nison. 

E. G. Broenniman, president Broen- 
niman Co. Inc. with A. P. Walker, 
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president Standard’ Milling Co., and H. 
P. Gallaher, vice president Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
are in Saskatchewan on their annual 
hunting trip. 


Julian E. Gillespie, United States 
trade commissioner, of Constantinople, 
was. given.a luncheon at the Whitehall 
Club, this city, on Oct. 3. Mr. Gillespie 
is well informed on conditions in the 
Turkish capital, and gave a very inter- 
esting resumé of the situation there. 

For a while this season it looked as 
though millers were almost afraid to 
visit the New York market, but the 
week ending Oct. 6 brought them here 
in almost old-time numbers, among them 
being B. B. Sheffield, vice president Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis; Frank- 
lin Edwards, David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit; G. A. Breaux, sales man- 
ager Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
Ky; Louis C. Chase, president Grafton 
(Ohio) Flour Milling & Grain Elevator 
Co. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was a jumbled affair for the 
week ending Oct. 6, with springs steady 
and quiet, hard winters stronger and 
slow, and near-by soft winters higher 
and fairly active. Springs and hard win- 
ters sparred for advantage, with the re- 
sult that springs lost in premium but 
gained in patronage, which doubtless is 
about what they were playing for. How- 
ever, near-by soft winters led the ad- 
vance and took most of the tricks. In 
fact, exporters kept the market cleaned 
up on near-by soft winter straights at 
and around $4.50, bulk, or $4.65, jute, 
acting as though they were so happy at 
becoming acquainted with these wonder- 
ful preserves that they were ready to sign 
up for almost any amount of them at 
any price, which was the feature of the 
week and a godsend to the local situation 
generally. 

Domestic demand is disappointing. 
Like a chicken with the pip, it is doing 
lots of gasping, but seems to lose ground 
with every gasp. This is strange, too, 
for local buyers hit the bull’s-eye in mak- 
ing purchases this season, by laying in 
good stocks at the low point, though the 
trouble is that these supplies never run 
out, indicating that they must have been 
bought for both time and eternity, or 
else that the consumers have switched 
from bread to cereals or bananas. 

City mills ran to capacity and found 
trade booming, export and domestic. 
They advanced flour 10c bbl, but made 
no change in the price of feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@lé5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.65@6.90, 
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standard patent $6.15@6.40; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.45@6.70, straight 
$5.95@6.20; soft winter short patent 
$5.50@5.75, straight (near-by) $4.55@ 
4.80; rye flour, white $4.20@4.45, dark 
$3.85@4.10. City mills’ jobbing prices: 
spring patent, $7.75; winter patent, 
$6.10; winter straight, $5.60. 

Receipts for the week ending Oct. 6 
were 40,690 bbls; exports, 8,853. 

Millfeed was barely steady and quiet. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $35@35.50; soft winter 
bran, $35.50@36; standard middlings, $35 
@36; flour middlings, $37@38; red dog, 
$40@41; city mills’ middlings, $35. 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Oct. 6 at 4%c under No. 2 red 
winter, as against 55%c under the pre- 
vious week, and 10%c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.111%4; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.06%; October, $1.06%; November, 
$1.08%; range of southern for week, 
940@$1.05% ; last year, 65c@$1.12. 

Of the 156,841 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Oct. 6, 153,095 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 303,- 
845 bus. Stocks were 1,635,404 bus, 
1,539,626 domestic and 95,778 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Oct. 6 were 1,079,317 bus, 
against 977,596 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 4,144 bus, against 20,915 last 
year. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.12@1.13; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $5.25. Receipts, 7,991 bus; 
stock, 27,406, 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Oct. 6, 1923, 408,644 bus; 
year ago, 689,490. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 52%.@53c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 5lc. Receipts, 9,688 bus; stock, 
158,771. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
82l%4c. Receipts, 33,079 bus; stock, 157,- 
001, 

NOTES 

A representative of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, called on local 
flour buyers during the current week, 

John A. Peterson, superintendent of 
the Western Maryland elevator at Port 
Covington, Baltimore, is back from Des 
Moines. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.20; corn, 
$1.20; rye, 90c; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Adolph Beckmann, of Beckmann & 
Jgrgensen, superintendence of grains, 
seeds, etc., Copenhagen, Denmark, with 
15 branch offices, was on ’change here 
Oct. 3. 

David H. Larkin, chief grain inspector 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
was elected president of the Chief Grain 
Inspectors’ Association at its annual con- 
vention at Des Moines, Iowa, on Oct. 3. 

P. E. McIntyre, local manager Black 
Diamond Steamship Corporation, presi- 
dent Foreign Trade Club of this city 
and member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, is co-operating with others in 
planning a trip of Baltimore business 
men and shippers to Mexico in the near 
future. 

The Porto Rico-American Steamship 
Co., a subsidiary of the Baltimore Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., and which has been operat- 
ing four steamers between Baltimore and 
Porto Rico for less than a year, is plan- 
ning to add two more ships to its very 
successful service. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Inc., is celebrating its sixty-fourth anni- 
versary. According to one of its re- 
cently issued circulars, the company now 
has scattered over the country 8,500 
stores, 32,500 employees, 21 warehouses, 
10 bakeries, 8 coffee roasting plants, 4 
salmon canneries and 15 other manufac- 
turing plants. 

Baltimore grocers are holding their an- 
nual pure food exposition in the Rich- 
mond Market Armory, to be continued 
until Oct. 19. Over 100 representative 
concerns haye exhibits, including the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., which seems to 
have the only flour display. Among the 
attractions are two bands of music and 
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a vaudeville performance, while merchan- 
dise and souvenirs are distributed free 
to all comers. 


Recent visitors to this market were 
J. W. Messick, representing the Crete 
Neb.) Mills; F. E. Goodrich, vice presi- 
ent and general manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co; T. M. Mar- 
shall, vice president Mills of Albert Lea 
Co., Minneapolis; D. A. Sprosty, with 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Thomas C. Bowling, vice president 
and manager Jefferson Milling Co. 
Charles Town, W. Va; Amos E. Bow- 
man, manager Federal Milling & Re- 
frigerating Co., Hagerstown, Md. 

Mrs. William J. Brown, president of 
the Housewives’ League of Baltimore, is 
quoted as saying: “A buyers’ strike is 
being organized by the Housewives’ 
League of Baltimore. Not to buy until 
— come down ‘is our slogan now. 

Je women are going to try to do with- 
out everything we possibly can until 
prices become normal. The way we have 
been exploited by: the profiteers is ter- 
rible. No one has ever gone after profi- 
teers before like our league expects to 
do. It takes the women who do the 
spending to quit buying, to lower prices 
of the necessities of life. Plans are be- 
ing made to organize all the wards in the 
city and to have a chairman who will be 
on the lookout for profiteering in her 
ward as well as the other wards of the 
city. These ward housewives’ leagues 
will be nonpartisan. The housewives do 
not want political parties to enter their 
fight for lowering the cost of living.” 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


Spring patents advanced 10@15c dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 6, with many 
mills declining to make material conces- 
sions from their limits and with little 
radical price cutting reported from any 
of the mills or selling agencies dealing 
in these grades. Consumers were in the 
market, and some good-sized orders were 
booked. Buyers are less inclined to hag- 
gle about prices than for some time, but 
low Kansas quotations have made heavy 
inroads into the business of northwestern 
mills. 

It is reported that a new brand of 
Kansas standard patent was sold recent- 
ly as low as $5.50 bbl. Whether this 
price was made merely to induce tests 
of the new brand is a matter of conjec- 
ture, but the quotation has had a dis- 
turbing effect upon other Kansas sellers 
and has reacted upon all grades. 

Bakers, chain stores and other large 
buyers are understood to be booked up 
until the end of the year, there being few 
exceptions to this rule. On the other 
hand, few consumers are booked very 
far into 1924, and mill representatives 
believe that, while business may be rather 
quiet for the next four or five weeks, 
offerings for 1924 shipment will find buy- 
ers in a receptive mood. There is little 
disposition to make such offerings now 
or in the near future. 

Spring patents, fancy, are quoted $7@ 
7.40, and standards at 86.7007 bbl. Kan- 
sas fancy patents average $6.70, and 
standard patents $6.35. Best semolinas 
have been offered in cotton 98’s at $6.20 
@6.50. White rye flour is quoted at 
$4.50@4.75, 

BUFFALO OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller, in barrels: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6 .......4.. 118,920 71 
Previous week ......++++.+ 122,401 74 
Liast VORP .ccccccccccccses 115,650 69 
Two years AGO .....eeeeee 158,800 95 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Lake grain movement has taken a tre- 
mendous spurt, and late season cargoes 
are expected pessy to overcome the 
marked decline in tonnage which this port 
has experienced this season. Receipts in 
the week ending Oct. 6 totaled 7,535,879 
bus, of which 5,656,404 were wheat, 801,- 
926 barley, 211,150 oats, 866,399 rye, and 
101,748 corn. 

Montreal business took on a new lease 
of life, clearances sggregating 347,500 
bus, including 204,000 of wheat, 90,500 of 
barley, and 53,000 of corn. All of the 
canal fleets are assured of as many car- 

s as they can handle between now and 
the close of navigation, and the railroads 
are handling car lots in good shape. The 











Erie road reports that one export con- 
signment left here on the morning of 
Oct. 3 and was alongside an ocean hese 
the next afternoon. 

Grain tonnage on the lakes is in good 
demand. One charter of 1,000,000 bus, 
for prompt loading at Canadian Head 
of the Lakes to Buffalo, was chartered 
at 5%c bu. There is some inquiry for 
small carriers at Duluth at the rate of 
3c to Buffalo, to load before Oct. 15. 
Shipping interests report Montreal ele- 
vators are loaded to capacity, while grain 
in storage here is less than half the total 
capacity of elevators. Barring unfore- 
seen conditions, the carriers should get 
very good dispatch here all this month. 


GRAIN 


At the beginning of the week No. 2 
red wheat sold on the Buffalo market at 
$1.12 bu. The market advanced steadily, 
and on Oct. 6 several cars of this grade 
were held for $1.20, Buffalo, and regular 
billing. Millers declined to buy at this 
price. One car of No. 2 sample red 
winter, which was musty and contained 
weevil, sold at $1.05. 

Little business was done in corn, due 
to high prices and light receipts, although 
some sales were made on Oct. 6 %c 
under closing priors of that day, which 
were: No. 2 yellow, $1.12%; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.114%4; No, 4 yellow, $1.10. 

Oats advanced in line with stronger 
quotations on futures, but buyers were 
not inclined to pay asking prices, and 
few transactions were recorded. Closing 
prices, Oct. 6: No. 2 white, 5144c; No. 3 
white, 50c; No. 4 white, 48c. 

Barley offerings were very light, west- 
ern advices giving the market strong up- 
ward tendencies. Malting was quoted at 
75@77c bu, and feed at 69@70c, c.i.f., 
Buffalo, for shipment. Rye was nom- 
inal at 83c. 


MILLFEED 


After undergoing a brief period of 
weakness, the feed market has regained 
all its former and some added strength. 
Both manufacturers and dealers are at 
a loss to account for the improvement, 
but are convinced that it is likely to be 
maintained for some time. 

Millfeeds were unsteady around the 
middle of the week, but closed firm. Re- 
sellers are reported willing to buy at mill 
prices, and will accept feeds offered for 
October to December loading. Local 
mills’ quotations: bran, $32.50 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $33.50; flour middlings, 
$36; mixed feed, $34.50; red dog, $87. 

Buffalo mills are quoting oil meal for 
November shipment at $47.50@48 ton, 
but have nothing to offer for October. 
Resellers are asking $47 for October 
shipment. Mills will not offer beyond 
November. 

Cottonseed meal closed very strong, 
with predictions of advances before the 
following Monday’s opening. Quotations, 
43 per cent, $55.50; 41 per cent, $53.50; 
36 per cent, $49.50,—all Boston. Transit 
meal was quoted $1@2 over these prices. 

Hominy advanced to $44 ton, Boston. 

NOTES 

Fire destroyed the granary of Earl 
Edmunds, Holley, causing a loss of 
$12,000. 

E. W. Stuhr has succeeded L. R. Beath 
as sales manager of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 

J. A. Walter, of the J. A. Walter Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., is home after visiting east- 
ern markets. 

E. McDaniel, of the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, was a recent visitor at the 
Corn Exchange. 

George Ward, president Ward Baking 
Co., passed -through Buffalo recently on 
his way to New York. 

R. Baird, sales manager of the Buffa 
branch of the Washburn-Crosby Co., As 
visiting eastern markets. 

D. C. Ryan, of Charles P. Matthews & 
Sons, reports shipments free on old con- 
tracts, but new business rather quiet. 

Fred G. Krueger, Buffalo manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is home after 
visiting the Minneapolis mills and other 
points in the Northwest. 

John F. Condon, general agent of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Condon, sailed for 
Europe on the Leviathan. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, formerly of Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston, Minneapolis, has 
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arrived in Buffalo to direct the fitting up 
of the new Pillsbury mill. 


The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
announces that its steamer, North Lake, 
aground off Huron Island, will be saved 
with its cargo of merchandise. 


W. B. Leet, of Binghamton, and H. 
M, Ausman, of Saratoga Springs, were 
guests of Frank A. Dirnberger at the 
last meeting of the Buffalo Flour Club. 


Geritt Van der Lande, of Noury & 
Van der Lande, was introduced to the 
Buffalo Flour Club membership by w, 
S. Preyer, of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co. 

Firemen, called to the Banner Millin 
Co.’s plant in Ohio Street, found the 
blaze was in a shanty of the Erie Rail- 
road, and controlled it before it spread 
to the mill. 


Fire on Oct. 4 burned the feed mill 
of Elmer Wells, Perrysburg, causin.: loss 


of more than $10,000. Mr. Wells’s j\ome, 
storehouse and barn also were destroyed. 
The backfiring of a gasoline cingine 
caused the blaze. 

William H. Keeney, mill machine y en- 
gineer and expert in installation and op- 
eration of milling machinery, died n his 
home, 408 West Delevan Avenue. |‘ was 
51 years old, and came to Buffalo is an 
employee of the Clover Leaf Milliiy Co. 

T. Morgan Bowen, manager o¢ the 
Buffalo mill of the Hecker-Jones- ' ewell 
Milling Co., is an active particip. nt in 
the weekly fox hunts being held near 
here. His saddle horses have won many 

rizes in fairs held this season ir New 

ork. 

Salesmen of eastern and midwestern 


branches of the H-O Co. attenied a 
convention held in the company’s offices 
here under direction of Paul R. Webb, 
sales manager. Alex Osborn, vice presi- 
dent of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, was 
one of the speakers, as were John Poland, 
Stanley Davies, Burt R. Barr and EF. P. 
Dendy, of the H-O Co. A trip tirough 
the mills was followed by dinner. 

In connection with the meetings of the 
National Safety Council the dust explo- 
sion committee held several conferences 
under direction of David J. Price, engi- 
neer in charge of the United States Bu- 
reau of Chemistry. A demonstration, il- 
lustrated with miniature explosions, was 
given in the Shredded Wheat Co.’s audi- 
torium at Niagara Falls. Mr. Price said 
the committee’s plans were progressing 
favorably. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 


BOSTON 


Little flour business was reported in 
the local market during the week ending 
Oct. 6. Even the big Minneapolis mills 
report few sales, and these only possible 
at concessions from asking prices. 

The smaller bakers and jobbers are 
said to be buying with extreme caution, 
despite the fact that supplies held by 
them are generally small. Flour buyers 
here seem to be of the belief that the 
market will decline and allow them to 
purchase all the flour needed, at a much 
lower range of prices than now prevails. 

According to well-informed meibers 
of the trade here, there are many vurders 
on the mill books for later delivery to 
large baking concerns, in some cases 
running well into 1924. The miller would 
gladly put the flour in process to fill 
these orders, but the buyers are not yet 
ready to take the flour. To get shipping 
directions on orders for flour prev ously 
placed is more desired than new busi 
ness. This is especially true of spring 
patents and soft winter wheat | ours, 
notably those from Ohio. One mil! rep- 
resentative states that conditions iv this 
respect are worse than at any time dur- 
ing, the past 10 years. 

acific Coast flours are practical! out 
of the market. Agents say that it } 
not a question of price, but rather that 
the trade seems to be filled up wit! this 
grade, and simply refuses to be inter 
ested. : 

Canadian flours are not offering ™ 
this market, and no business for prompt 
or, future delivery is reported. : 

At the close of the week, while prices 
on spring and hard winter wheat patents 
are openly held firm, there is a sirong 
disposition to cut quotations materially 
for any fair-sized lots. Soft winter 
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wheat flours are also easy in reality, al- 
though openly unchanged. 

Flour prices, per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
spring patents, special short $7.40@7.65, 
standard $6.35@7.30, first clears $5.50@ 
6; hard winter patents, $5.50@6.60; soft 
winter patents $5.50@6.65, straight $5.25 
@6, clear $5@5.60. 

STOCK OF FLOUR 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
Oct. 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, shows an increase of over 
6,000 bbls, compared with the previous 
month. The quantity held by jobbers 
and other distributors on that date was 
40,382 bbls, compared with 34,280 on 
Sept. 1 and 19,195 a year ago. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Oct. 6: 


--Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1 


923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls.... 22,475 20,185 ....- «eees 
Wheat, bus... 76,950 ..... 1,072 35,636 
Corn, bus..... BORE coccce cease | cocve 
Oats, bus..... 38,325 84,470 23,087 648,603 
Rye, DUS..coce ceces 1,830 156 278 
lifeed, tons.. 95 >) ee a 
Corn meal, bbis. eee BOO neces § cvcce 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,300 G.Uee. <ccce | weve 
Oatmeal, sacks. ove Gee - pease e+se 
MILLFEED 


Wheat feed pws ruled about 50c ton 
lower than in the past week ending Sept. 
29. Market steady on other feeds, with 
moderate demand. Spring bran, lake- 
and-rail, prompt shipment, $35.50@35.75; 
winter bran, $35.50@87; middlings, $35.75 
@40; mixed feed, $35.75@40; red dog, 
$11; gluten feed, $52.40; hominy feed, 
$2; stock, $41; gluten meal, $61.15; oat 
hulls, reground, $22; cottonseed meal, 
&:°.75@53.75; linseed meal, $48,—all in 
1 3. 


NOTES 


“xports from Boston during the week 
ending Oct. 6: to Liverpool, 39,836 bus 
wheat; to Havana, 4,500 bus oats and 
1,560 sacks flour. 

The Newton (Mass.) Bakery, Inc., has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital. 
George E. Eames is president, and 
Theodore E. Andrews treasurer. 

S. J. Thompson, vice president Ubico 
Milling Co., Cincinnati, and Benjamin 
B. Sheffield, president Empire Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, were recent visitors. 

The corn meal market is firmer, with 
granulated advanced 40c per 100 lbs. 
Demand is better. Granulated yellow is 
quoted at $2.80, bolted yellow $2.75, feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn $2.30, all in 
100’s._ Demand for oatmeal is better, 
with the market firmer. Rolled is quot- 
ed at $2.85 and cut and ground at $3.13, 
in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour firmer, with a 
fairly good demand at $4.50@4.75 for 
white patent in 98-lb sacks, 


Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


Demand for the higher grades of hard 
wheat flours shows little change for the 
week ending Oct. 6. Some millers re- 
port improvement in inquiry and some- 
what betters sales; others say customers 
are not inclined to pay the advance. 

While a good part of the business is 
for prompt delivery, there is some in- 
quiry at 60 to 90 days. Millers here are 
not inclined to accept long distance 
business, and are mostly restricting sales 
to 60 days or less. 

There is still some of the old-time 
practice of stocking up in the fall for 
the winter season, insuring against the 
uncertainty of transportation, but this 
is less in evidence than in former years. 

Some mills have held prices steady on 
local business and report good sales, 
probably due to the impression that the 
flour is a bg wi 2am Retailers, including 
grocers, are taking on some flour, but not 
to the extent of pre-war times. 

_ Some millers see a ray of light ahead 
in the wheat situation. With Kansas 
hard wheat reported not up to its usual 
grade, some of the trade that had swung 
away from spring wheat to hard winter 
1S now reported nibbling at spring wheat 
flours again. With plenty of Canadian 
spring wheat in sight, the assumption is 
that Spring wheat millers are in 

—— to take advantage of the sitwa- 

Most mills are sold well ahead on bak- 
ers patent, clears, and the lower grades, 
and are not B ssa. J that end of the 
trade. Quotations on hard wheat flours: 
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spring patents, $7.35@7.40 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, $7.20; 


spring straights, $6.75, cotton 98’s, most-' 


ly local; bakers patent, $7.10, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, $6@ 
6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6; low grade, $4.30@4.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

Soft winter wheat is tighter than ever. 
It has gotten to the point now that 
shippers have little or nothing to offer 
millers. This condition is not due entire- 
ly to the farmers’ wheat strike. Growers 
are exceedingly busy finishing up their 
fall work, and are much more concerned 
at this juncture in securing the crops 
still out than in marketing wheat. 

Under these conditions, soft wheat 
millers are conservative in selling flour 
ahead beyond what they can cover with 
the grain. Soft wheat flours are firmer, 
with winter straights offered at $5.60 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$5.50@5.75. Entire wheat flour has ad- 
vanced 10c, with sales mostly at $6.60@ 
6.70 bbl, basis car lot rates, Boston. Gra- 
ham flour steady at $5.50@5.60 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Both entire 
wheat and graham are selling only in 
mixed cars, with demand moderate. 

Trade in rye flour is slow and unsatis- 
factory. With corn prices soaring and 
feed prices generally sympathizing, the 
inclination is to feed rye grain rather 
than sell it at the market price. All this 
reacts unfavorably on the flour end of 
the business. Sales light, with prices 
10@20c higher and best white brands 
offered at $4.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. 

Mills are still sold far ahead on feed, 
and some report a slackening in demand, 
particularly for bran. The inclination 
is to shade price a trifle. Quotations: 
spring bran, $36.50 ton, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $36; winter bran, 
$34, sacked, mostly local; spring mid- 
dlings, $38.50@39.50, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $88; winter middlings, 
$36, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed un- 
changed at $32 ton, sacked, mostly mill 
door. Western feed has advanced $8@6 
ton, with ground oats offered at $37, and 
corn meal at $46, sacked, delivered. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Sept. .30-Oct. 6 .....-+2... 6,500 35 
Previous week ........0... 6,800 37 


Of this week’s total, 4,900 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 300 
rye. 

NOTES 


Through its official publication, the 
Monroe County Farm Bureau, with of- 
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fices in this city, urges farmers to feed 
wheat, now that prices make it relatively 
cheaper than corn or millfeeds. If such 
a practice were general over the country, 
it would soon wipe out the wheat sur- 
plus. The bureau offers to assist in 
working out balanced rations for a va- 
riety of purposes, with wheat used in 
liberal amounts. 


Information just issued, on a check 
made by the New York State College of 
Agriculture at harvest time on damage 
done to wheat by the Hessian fly, indi- 
cated average injury of 18.35 per cent 
on 17 Wayne County farms. The range 
was 4@36 per cent in the various fields 
examined. Control is possible by delay- 
ing seeding to Sept. 15, but year after 
year some growers ignore the certainty 
of loss and sow in early September. 


T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There were some fair-sized transactions 
in flour early in the week ending Oct. 6, 
but later, with wheat fluctuating, buyers 
lost confidence and bought only to satisfy 
actual needs. Their bids were generally 
below mill limits, which, however, were 
generally firmly held. There was a mod- 
erate inquiry for rye flour, and the mar- 
ket was firmer under light offerings. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 600 
bbls, and 13,088,143 Ibs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 3,481 sacks to Belfast, 6,425 to 
Dublin, 2,750 to Glasgow, 5,500 to Leith, 
9,517 to Dundee, 4,298 to London, 500 to 
Bristol, 2,760 to Bremen, 6,076 to Copen- 
hagen, 6,727 to Tangier, 500 to Casa- 
blanca, 8,397 «to Ceuta, 4,500 to Melilla, 
2,362 to Saloniki, 11,868 to Pirzus, 160 
to Alexandria and 2,020 to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.65@6.85, standard patent $6.40@6.60, 
first clear $5.70@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $6@6.25; sott 
winter straight, $4.35@5.50; rye flour, 
$4.50@4.75. 


MILLFEED 


Offerings of millfeed were light and 
the market ruled steady, though there was 
little trading. Quotations in car lots, per 
ton, to arrive: spring bran, $36.50@37.50; 
soft winter bran, $37@37.50; standard 
middlings, $87@37.50; flour middlings, 
$38@38.50; red dog, $41@42. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market advanced 3c bu early 
in the week, then dropped 2c, but after- 
wards recovered the loss, closing firm 
at a net advance of 3c. The volume of 
business transacted was small. Receipts, 
223,376 bus; exports, 359,215; stock, 902,- 
909. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.11@1.12; No. 
3, $1,08@1.09; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
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licky, $1.06@1.07; mixed, 3c under red 
winter. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local car lots were scarce and 9c higher. 
Receipts, 9,326 bus; stock, 20,734. Quo- 
tations: car lots for local trade, No. 2 
yellow $1.17@1.19, No. 3 yellow $1.16@ 
1,18. 

There was little trading in corn prod- 
ucts, buyers operating only to satisfy 
immediate needs. The market, however, 
ruled strong in sympathy with the sharp 
advance in raw material. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.75; yellow 
and white table meal, fancy, $2.75; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.75. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


The market for oats advanced 1%c 
bu early in the week, but later eased off 
Yc and closed quiet but firm at revised 
figures. Receipts, 37,729 bus; stock, 235,- 
591. Quotations: No. 2 white, 524%@53c; 
No. 3 white, 491%4@50%c. 

Offerings of oatmeal were light and 
values were well sustained, but there was 
little trading. Quotations: ground oat- 
meal, 100-lb sacks, $5.10; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.60; 
patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $8; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $5.10, 
coarse 


NOTES 


The hay and feed warehouse of David 
McMullin, 2111 North American Street, 
was burned on Sept. 30. 

Philadelphia was represented at the 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, on Oct. 1-3, by Daniel Sullivan, 
Filson Graff, W. B. Stites, Waldo 
Foehling and Frank Montmore. 


SamuEt S. Dantrets., 





SEVEN BROTHERS INCORPORATED 


Ray A. Frame, who signs himself “No. 
7” of the firm of Seven Brothers Incor- 
porated, dealers in flour, feed and gro- 
ceries, Clarksburg, W. Va., is willing to 
wager that there is no other corporation 
in the United States with seven brothers 
in it and no outside stockholders. The 
list of the Frames, appearing in the up- 
per left hand corner of the firm’s letter- 
head, is an imposing one. It comprises J. 
M. Frame, president; R. A. Frame, vice 
president; C. A. Frame, secretary; W. 
H. Frame, treasurer; M. V. Frame, W. 
L. Frame and P. B. Frame, directors. 
The firm is associated, according to the 
letterhead, with J. M. Frame & Co., of 
Charleston, W. Va., “who take care of 
the Seven Brothers’ interests in the south- 
ern part of the state.” 
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North coast mills which have an estab- 
lished local trade or good oriental con- 
nections are not worrying about dispos- 
ing of their full-time output. 

Local flour demand, both city and 
country trade, has seldom been as good 
for family flours, and while the bakers 
are not booking much new business, they 
are ordering out satisfactorily on fairly 
liberal commitments made sgn bi 

Flour production for China and Hong- 
kong keeps the export mills and many 
small mills which sell for export through 
brokers at the peak of operating ca- 
pacity, and many of them are booked to 
the end of the year. 

Inquiry from China for January, 
February and March shipment indicates 
renewed buying in 1924. How much this 
will amount to depends largely on the 
Chinese wheat yield and on whether the 
crop is consumed in the interior, as was 
the case last year, or reaches the Shang- 
hai and Yangtse valley mills. 

No Japanese flour demand has devel- 
oped in consequence of the disaster. The 
duty on wheat has been removed, but not 
on flour, 

There is a good demand for flour from 
the west coast of South America. Bids 
are around $4.60 bbl, f.as., for blue- 
stem cut-off (first clear) in cotton 44’s. 

Mexico, on account of a short wheat 
crop, reported as 40 per cent of normal, 
which report is confirmed by a repre- 
sentative of a north coast mill who has 
just come from there, is in the market 
for Pacific Coast flour. At present, un- 
fortunately, there are no sailings from 
this coast to the west coast of Mexico. 

The demand for millfeed is unprece- 
dented. Though production is heavy, the 
mills are weeks behind in meeting the 
demand. Mill-run is selling at $26 ton. 

There is some improvement in demand 
for hard and soft Pacific Coast flours 
from the Atlantic seaboard, and some 
business is being worked to ports where 
the cost of transferring flour from the 
ship to warehouse does not nullify the 
cheapness of transportation from coast 
to coast. 

Soft wheat flour prices are largely a 
go-as-you-please affair. Nominal quota- 
tions: blue-stem family patent, basis 49- 
Ib cottons, $6.30 bbl; pastry flour, basis 
98-lb cottons, $5.40@5.60; Washington 
bakers patent, $6@6.20. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ilb 
cottons, carloads, coast, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7.30@7.70 bbl; Montana, $6.25@ 
6.65; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific spring wheats, 
$6.35@7.05. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6 .... 52,800 45,697 86 
Previous week ..... 52,800 49,927 94 
VOOE GMO o vvccrave's 52,800 34,693 66 
Two years ago..... 52,800 27,270 52 
Three years ago.... 52,800 18,591 35 
Four years ago.... 52,800 39,170 74 
Five years ago..... 52,800 27,737 59 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6 .... 57,000 45,163 79 
Previous week ..... 57,000 49,970 87 
Year ago .......+- 57,000 37,200 65 
Two years ago..... 57,000 50,920 89 
Three years ago.... 57,000 25,605 45 
Four years ago.... 57,000 47,122 82 
Five years ago..... 57,000 35,989 63 


Eighteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 


weeks ended Sept. 29, 1923, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 88,400 bbls of flour, 
made 86,213, or 98 per cent of capacity, 
against 90,397 made the previous fort- 
night by 24 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 112,100 bbls, or 80 per cent of 
capacity. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in September: to Shanghai, 111,806 
bbls; Tsingtau, 11,000; Taku Bar, 16,- 
250; Dairen, 17,000; Yokohama, 24,120; 
Kobe, 500; Hongkong, 99,000; Fuchau, 
2,250; Philippines, 28,940; Honolulu, 5,- 
024; Liverpool, 2,143; Peru, 3,822; Chile, 
3,180; Ecuador, 750; Bolivia, 515; Nica- 
ragua, 1,414; Salvador, 200; Costa Rica, 
300. 

Flour exports, July 1 to Oct. 1: to the 
Orient, 517,645 bbls; Europe, 8,213; Ha- 
waii, 22,940; South and Central America, 
49,031; British Columbia, 4,435. 

September wheat exports: to Yoko- 
hama, 196,673 bus; Moji, 33,334; Kobe, 
126,669; Osaka, 16,667; Nagoya, 60,000; 
Shanghai, 141,668; Taku Bar, 33,334; 
Tsingtau, 33,334; Rotterdam, 50,000. 

CASH WHEAT 

Quotations Oct. 5, basis No. 1 wheat, 
sacked, prompt shipment, track, coast: 
western white and northern spring, $1.04 
bu; western red, $1.02; fancy milling 
blue-stem, $1.06. 

There is very little demand for wheat 
for export, and the mills are not buying, 
having supplied their requirements for 
flour sales. A few bids are being re- 
ceived from the Orient on the basis of 
$41 ton, for white wheats, C. & F. There 
has been some congestion of arrivals, 
which have been very heavy at seaboard, 
but the situation is improving. 


BASIN RATE CASE REHEARING DENIED 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made an order denying the petition 
of the Seattle and Tacoma chambers of 
commerce, the Washington department 
of public works and of the Walla Walla 
Commercial Club, requesting a rehearing 
of the case decided by the Commission, 
which granted a 10 per cent differential 
in favor of Portland over Seattle and 
Tacoma on shipments of grain and other 
products originating south of the Snake 
River. 

The transportation committee of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce has re- 
quested the railroads to act independent- 
ly by placing Portland, Seattle and Ta- 
coma on a rate parity, but it is under- 
stood that the carriers have no authority 
to reduce rates when the Commission has 
made an order establishing a rate rela- 
tionship. As a result the matter cannot 
be again opened unless a new formal ap- 
plication is made by filing a new com- 
plaint. 


NOTES 


Montana first clears are quoted here at 
$5@6.10 bbl; Dakota first clear, $6.60@ 
6.75. 

Shipments of flour to domestic ports 
from Seattle and Tacoma in September: 
to San Francisco, 30,805 bbls; Los An- 
geles, 11,564; San Diego, 3,300; New 
York, 3,460; Boston, 3,500. 

George C. Jewett, managing director 
of the American Wheat Growers Asso- 
ciated, Inc., has resigned, effective Jan. 
1. He has been elected secretary of the 
Federal Land Bank, Spokane. 

A recent fire at the Seattle feed mill 
plant of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
of Los Angeles, damaged the garage and 
trucks to the extent of about $25,000. 
No damage was done to the feed mill or 
warehouse. 

The coast exchanges have entered a 
protest against the internal revenue de- 
partment ruling that war tax exemptions 
allowed on grain exported during the war 
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are not valid and have submitted de- 
mands for the payment of these taxes. 
It is understood that the government 
claims that exporters did not comply with 
the regulations which required a con- 
tinuous movement of grain. The tax 
amounted to $4 or $5 a car. The grain 
men expect to show that the regulations 
could not literally be complied with, on 
account of the necessity of assembling 
grain before cargoes could be floated. 


UTAH 


Rains throughout the intermountain 
states interfered to some extent with 
grain marketing during the week ending 
Oct. 6, but despite this condition receipts 
for the week at Ogden terminal elevators 
were the largest of the season. Railroad 
reports show that approximately 50 cars 
of wheat are being received daily, and 
this number is expected to be increased 
with improved road and weather condi- 
tions. 

Prices have shown only slight fluctua- 
tion during the current week, No. 1 hard 
winter being quoted at $1.03@1.07 bu, 
No. 1 dark northern spring at $1.03@ 
1.08, and No. 1 soft white at 97c@$1.02, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 

en. 

Demand for flour continued good from 
Pacific Coast points and throughout the 
intermountain states, but orders from the 
southeastern states have not increased 
materially, owing to price conditions. 


NOTES 


Frost slightly damaged alfalfa seed 
crops in Millard and Uintah counties, 
according to the United States weather 
bureau report. The yield, however, is 
larger than one year ago in these areas, 
the chief seed producing sections of the 
state. 

Girl and women employees of the Ev- 
erett B. Clark Seed Co., St. Anthony, 
Idaho, went on a strike, Oct. 3, for short- 
er hours and higher wages. They en- 
deavored to persuade the John H. Allen 
Seed Co. workers to join them, but few 
left that plant. 

Fire destroyed the mill of the Rigby 
(Idaho) Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Oct. 4. 
Lawrence Bybee, manager of the mill, 
was working on the top floor when the 
fire started in the basement, and he had 
a narrow escape. E. E. Rapp assisted 
in his rescue. The mill was built subse- 
quent to 1916, when its predecessor was 
burned. The present loss is estimated at 
$25,000, with insurance of $15,000. 

Operation of the beet sugar factories 
throughout Utah and Idaho started dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 6, eight plants 
being run by the Amalgamated Sugar 
Co., 13 by the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co, and 
four by other companies. The sugar 
beet crop is expected to be the largest 
ever ‘harvested in the intermountain 
states. Farmers received during the 
week checks for their final profit sharing 
for last year’s harvest, the total paid 
for beets being $8.10 per ton. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


OREGON 

There has been a fair local movement 
in flour at the prices recently established, 
$6.25 for family, patents, $6.05 for blue- 
stem patents and $6.45 for bakers hard 
wheat. Not much is doing in export 
flour. Sales could be made at a small 
profit, but steamer space has become 
very scarce. - 

Millfeed continues firm. Méill-run is 
listed at $23 ton and middlings at $35. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6..... 62,000 58,265 93 
Previous week .... 62,000 57,346 92 
Year G80 wccccsser. 57,000 33,390 56 
Two years ago..... 48,000 25,034 52 
Three years ago.... 48,000 34,730 72 
Four years ago..... 42,600 35,222 82 
Five years ago..... 40,500 24,964 61 


Wheat buying by exporters is still the 
feature of the market. The demand 
for milling wheat is so slack that bids 
for blue-stem are now under those for 
club. The mills have all the grain on 
hand they need for the present, but some 
of the exporters still have sales unfilled. 
Closing wheat bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange: hard white, $1.04 bu; soft 
white and western white, $1.04144; hard 
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winter and northern spring, $1.01; west- 
ern red, $1.02. 
NOTES 

S. J. Mayhood, service agent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
opened a permanent office in this city and 
is prepared to receive complaints from 
grain men and other shippers. 

Wheat shipments last month were 
2,524,722 bus to Europe, 1,290,662 to the 
Orient and 28,735 to California, a tota! 
of 3,844,119 bus, against 4,099,043 shipped 
in September last year. Total wheat ship- 
ments to date have been 6,031,877 bus, 
compared with 5,832,132 in the corre- 
sponding period last season. 

Reorganization of the Portland Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Association met with a 
check at a meeting of subscribers on Oct. 
1, when a motion that the incorporators 
be elected directors was voted down, 


More than half the capital stock has 
been subscribed and the association in- 
corporated. It has not been decided yet 


what steps to take in proceeding with 
the reorganization. 

Flour shipments from Portland in 
September were 134,551 bbls to the 
Orient, 8,160 to Europe, 7,961 to South 
America, 39,041 to California and 2,650 
to Atlantic ports, the total of 192363 
bbls comparing with 154,615 slipped 
in the same month last year. Fur the 
season to date, Portland flour shi; ments 
have been 438,689 bbls, against ‘376,974 
in the same period last season. 


J. M. Lownsp te. 


MONTANA 

Milling activity in Montana is running 
normal for the season of the year. Most 
of the milling plants have started their 
year’s programme, and the larger plants 
are running at approximate capacity. 
The companies are taking their stock of 
raw material from the new wheat as it 
comes to the market, and it is the opinion 
of milling men that they have as good 
wheat for flour making as they have ever 
handled. Prices remain about where 
they have pegged for a fortniglit, and 
are: patent flour $6.75 bbl and first clear 
$4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $26 ton and 
standard middlings $28, same terius. 

Threshing operations in the Montana 
wheat belt are well along, and the bulk 
of the work has proved a bit unpleasant 
for the threshermen. While the yields 
have been excellent in most localities, 
even where the wheat was very heavy 
there was an exceptionally large quantity 
of straw, which made threshing slower 
than usual. Many threshing outfits have 
lost money and some have ceased to op- 
erate on the usual bushel price contract, 
insisting on special agreements as to in- 
dividual crops. 

With wheat prices holding steady at 
slightly above 90c bu, farmers are haul- 
ing their grain to the elevators, and 
some trouble has developed as to car 
supply, although it has not yet proved 
acute. The railroad companies, how- 
ever, in order to meet possible contin- 
gencies, are keeping a close check on the 
wheat movement and allotting their cars 
so that there are none standing idle at 
plants. Track buyers have become more 
numerous this year, and in some sections 
bidding up the price has been of ma- 
terial Henefit to the farmers. Some of 
the west coast companies have field men 
busy taking wheat for shipment to the 
coast, and the farmers claim they have 
been leaders in the price boosting he. 


NOTES 


The Beaverhead Milling Co., | illon, 
has started its new milling year an‘ vill 
shortly begin a 24-hour shift. Wheat in 
the vicinity of Dillon is said to »e of 
better quality this year than in 1922, 
and is commanding better prices. 

Details for making a grasshopp:t it- 
fection survey to prepare for the fight 
against the pest in Montana next year 
have been worked out by the state college 
authorities, the commissioner of agricul- 
ture and a representative of the United 
States Bureau of Entomology. 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager Royal Milling Co., has returned 
from Seattle, where Te appeared as 4 
witness against the proposed export rates 
on wheat, being one of the protestants 
in the case. Montana millers stand firm- 
ly against that proposition, and are 
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October 10, 1923 


complete agreement with the Minneapolis 
and Duluth milling and grain interests. 

Grain exhibits at’ the 1923 Montana 
state fair were said to have been the 
equal of any in its history. While econ- 
omy kept those from some counties 
smaller than usual, quantity was supple- 
mented by better quality. Proper tillage 
has been justified by grain yields wher- 
ever it has been tried. Verified yields 
have exceeded 45 bus to the acre in nu- 
merous cases, while in some sections they 
reached 50. 

C. T. Vandenover, secretary Southern 
Minnesota Mills, visited with Montana 
milling acquaintances while on his trip 
to Seattle in September to appear before 
the Interstate. Commerce Commission as 
one of the protestants against the pro- 
posed export freight rate to the west 
coust on wheat. Mr. Vandenover was for 
several years with the Royal Milling Co., 
Great Falls, and was recognized as one 
of the best authorities on rate questions 
in the Northwest. 

Competing track buyers have created 
unsteadiness in the price of wheat in 
various sections of Montana. The war 
has spread, also, to elevators, and on the 
Great Northern line from Great Falls to 
Shelby there have been some very wide 
spreads in prices within the past 10 days. 
\t one loading point it was claimed by 
farmers that buyers had paid as high as 
£1.15 bu, while the highest card price for 
that territory for the week in which this 
lwppened had been 91c. 

Joun A. Curry. 





NORFOLK 


(he firmer markets have driven a good 
many buyers to cover their requirements 
on flour, and in some instances bookings 
have been made by mills as far ahead as 
March and April, although such contracts 
are not regarded with special favor. 
Winter wheat mills have advanced their 
prices to $5.75@5.90 for top patents, 
$5.25@5.60 for standards, and $4.95@5.10 
for straights, while Kansas mills are 
quoting at $6.65@6.85, with 7 figures 
for some advertised brands. Northwest- 
ern springs are ranging $6.85@7.20, with 
quotations as low as $6.40 for bakers 
patents. 

eed is being bought more freely, but 
prices are practically unchanged. The 
usual seasonal increase in business is 
taking place, although the volume is 
slightly ahead of the corresponding 
period of last year. Standard bran is 
quoted at $35.50@36 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $36.50@37, flour middlings $388@ 
40, and red dog $41@42. 

Reports from the area served by Nor- 
folk in the Carolinas and the extreme 
eastern portion of Virginia are encour- 
aging. Despite the advent of the boll 
weevil in North Carolina, 30c cotton is 
the order of the day, and while the qual- 
ity of tobacco is below expectations, an 
unusually heavy crop promises to make 
up the deficiency. The result is the pros- 
pect of more money than usual in that 
section, and brokers here are rapidly 
liquidating many of their old accounts 
which, at one time, seemed practically 
frozen to the last degree. Brokers who 
have visited the Carolina trade recently 
report a decided improvement in condi- 
tions, and a much better outlook. 


NOTES 


The Norfolk and Portsmouth Retail 
Grocers’ Association is making extensive 
preparations for its annual food show to 
be held in the city armory during the 
second week in November. This show has 
grown into one of the biggest events of 
the year. 


Robert Johnston has been named a 
member of the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
freight traffic commission to succeed D. 
M. Thornton, chairman, who has resigned. 
This commission was organized largely at 
the instance of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
rat nen, to handle general freight 

atters. 


A bigger volume of grain than for- 
merly has been scheduled to pass through 
the municipal elevator at Norfolk this 
fall, according to Arthur G. King, port 
director and in charge of the operation 
of the municipal terminals. The elevator 
has already been booked almost to ca- 

acity for the fall trade. The Rosen- 
aum Grain Co. holds a lease on the 
elevator. 


- ders are arriving behind schedule. 
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The new bakery of the D. Pender Gro- 
cery Co., to have a daily capacity of 
35,000 loaves, will be ready for opera- 
tion in about two weeks, according to 
David Pender, president of the company. 
The bakery will be used to supply bread 
and cake exclusively tu the 156 Pender 
cash-and-carry stores. This company is 
now putting on the market an issue of 
$250,000 preferred stock, to pay for the 
bakery and to make other improvements. 
The Adams bakery, now used to supply 
the Pender stores, will be junked when 
the new bakery is opened. 

Josep A. Leste. 





MOBILE 


The flour trade in Mobile has been fair. 
Dealers report that the wholesale coun- 
try trade is dull, but that retail business 
in the city holds up well, and demand in 
that section has been even and up to the 
average. 
trade state that farmers are discouraged/ 
over the cotton outlook, and the rur 
merchant, consequently, is not buyi 
large amounts of flour. However, mu¢h 
of this situation is due to a lull in bugi- 
ness on account of continued hot weather 
and lack of rain. \ 

Prices have advanced 25c, making a 
total advance of about 80c since low crop 
prices. As long as wheat stays around 
$1.16 bu these advances will probably 
continue; however, some dealers are still 
delivering on old contract prices, which 
are somewhat lower. 

Average prices, in 98’s, car lots, from 
mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard winter short 
patent, $5.75@6 bbl, straight grade $5.35 
@5.65; spring wheat short patent $7.25 
@7.75, straight $7@7.50, first clear $7.75 
@8.25; second clear, $6.50@7.25; soft 
winter, best patent $6.50@6.75, straight 
$6.10@6.50, low grade $5.65@6; self- 
rising flour, 25c per bbl over the above 
prices. 

Trade in the bakers flour market re- 
flects the condition: reviewed above, and 
although demand has not been affected 
to any large degree, the prices are some- 
what higher than they have been. The 
bakeries in Mobile that specialize in fruit 
cake for Christmas and Thanksgiving 
trade are busy, and expect an increased 
demand this year. 

In the millfeed market there has been 
no change. Demand is not unusually low, 
and prices are practically stationary. 

* + 


Gordon Smith, of Smith’s bakery, has 
returned from an extensive trip, after 
attending the convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association at French ‘Lick 
Springs in September. 

J. O. Forsytxu. 





ATLANTA 

While flour business is considered 
good, the trade is buying only in limited 
quantities. Stocks have been generally 
increased by the merchants, and some 
brokers have placed forward orders. 

Wheat millfeed trade continues very 
good. Stocks are sufficient to meet de- 
mand, but not large. Some orders have 
been placed for forward shipments 
on prospects for better business during 
the fall. The dairy trade is buying rather 
freely of millfeeds and cottonseed meal. 
Pastures are drying up, and heavier 
feeding is necessary. 

Cottonseed meal has eased off some- 
what on account of accumulated stock 
at mills, and trade generally is well sup- 
plied. Stocks have been generally in- 
creased, 

Cottonseed hulls also are in fair de- 
mand, especially by the dairy trade. 
Stocks are accumulating. 

Hay receipts continue light, and or- 
Hay 
stocks are sufficient, but not large. Prices 
are steady. J. Hore Ticner. 





PROTESTS WAR GRAIN TAX RULING 

Porttanp, Orrecon.—The Portland 
grain trade will join with the other Pa- 
cific Coast exchanges in protesting the 
recent ruling by the internal revenue 
bureau that war tax exemptions that were 
allowed on grain exported during the 
war were invalid. The executive com- 
mittee of the Merchants’ Exchange in- 
structed the secretary to communicate 
with the San Francisco exchange and 
furnish any information that would make 
the protest effective. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


Salesmen working the country / 





WESTERN CANADA REPORT 


Balance Sheet for 1923, with Comparisons, 
Presented at Annual Meeting of 
Shareholders in Toronto 





Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting 
of shareholders of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, was held 
at the head office of the company here 
on Friday, Oct. 5. Andrew Kelly, Win- 
nipeg, president of the company, took 
the chair and other officers of the com- 
pany were present with the usual repre- 
sentation of shareholders. 

The balance sheet as placed before the 
meeting (to which is added, for conven- 
ience of comparison, the figures of a 
year ago) was as follows: 


, ASSETS 
/ 1923 1922 

Properties and  equip- 

Pr We ccccessnwiavstes $2,220,739 $2,235,706 
Shares and investments... 952,517 970,518 
Good-will, etc. ......... 1 1 
Accounts receivable .... 285,632 442,307 
TRVOMtOTY .cccccccccvece 1,576,221 1,511,919 
Cash im bank ..ccsccces 69,682 153,987 
Deferred charge ........ 61,151 58,878 





$5,165,946 $5,873,319 


_ LIABILITIES 
1923 1922 
To shareholders ........ $2,875,000 $2,875,000 
BIOMGS cecccccccccnsecce 1,049,218 1,134,643 
Bond interest .......... $1,544 34,688 
Accrued dividends ...... 57,500 57,500 
Accounts payable ....... 918,562 1,051,819 
Profit and loss balance.. 234,121 219,668 





$5,165,946 $5,373,319 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 








1923 1922 
Balance from last year.. $219,668 $202,103 
Profits for fiscal year... 309,140 318,125 
, 0). Perret Te eer $528,809 $520,228 
Bond interest .......... $64,688 $70,560 
BPEVOOMES cccccccncccess 230,000 230,000 
$294,688 $300,560 
Balance carried forward. 234,121 219,668 
$528,809 $520,228 


The president’s address commented on 
the trying circumstances of the milling 
trade in the year under review. Compe- 
tition had been keen, but the company 
had increased its volume of business at 
home and abroad, though the profits ob- 
tainable were not as good as in previous 
years. 

The election of a board brought no 
changes in personnel. Andrew Kelly, 
Winnipeg, who has presided over the 
operations of this company since its or- 
ganization 20 years ago, was re-elected 
president. 

John Horn, Winnipeg, western man- 
ager of this company, was one of the 
officers at the meeting. 

A. H. Batrey. 





LAKE OF THE WOODS CO. 


Shareholders Hear Cheerful Reports at An- 
nual General Meeting Held 
in Montreal 





Montreat, Que.—Cheerful news was 
heard by shareholders of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at their annual 
general meeting in Montreal on Oct. 3. 
Prepared as they had been, by press re- 
ports and current talk on the street, for 
a comparatively poor showing, it came as 
a pleasant surprise to find that the an- 
nual report showed an appreciable im- 
provement. 

Frank S. Meighen, president and man- 
aging director, occupied the chair, and 

H. Hutchison acted as secretary. 
The president, in his address, referred to 
changes in various items on the balance 
sheet. He pointed out that the net prof- 
its were some $20,000 in excess of last 
year, and that the item “interest on 
bonds” appears for the last time in the 
company’s accounts, as the bonds were 
all paid off on June 1. 

The meeting decided to leave the item 
of good-will permanently at its present 
figure of $250,000. The president point- 
ed out that the company had built three 
elevators during the past year, and that 
five more were under consideration. 

The board of directors was re-elected: 
F. S. Meighen, president and managing 


director; . W. Hutchison, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; W. R. Allan, 
Tancrede Bienvenu, Abner Kingman, R. 


M. Ballantyne, G. V. Hastings, J. K. 
L. Ross, R. W. Reford; M. H. Hutchi- 
son, assistant secretary; T. F. McNally, 
treasurer. 
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Taking the figures of profit and loss 
account as shown below, with deprecia- 
tion of property and good-will lumped 
together at $11,500, the net earnings on 
common stock may be set at 13.4 per 
cent. There are competent authorities in 
Montreal, however, who have figured the 
net earnings at 14.8 per cent, by sepa- 
rating the writing off of $50,000 from 
good-will as part of the earnings. Their 
argument is that in normal circumstances 
the depreciation of the book showing of 
good-will really makes. the good-will of 
greater value. It is generally conceded 
on the street that at $250,000 the good- 
will of the Lake of the Woods business 
is decidedly undervalued, and therefore, 
it is argued, the reduction of good-will 
in the books by $50,000 is no loss, and 
should therefore not be taken away from 
the percentage of net earnings. On this 
basis of argument, the earnings show 
14.8 per cent. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Comparative statement of earnings for 
the past three years: 








1923 1922 1921 

*Op. profit ... $732,318 $713,088 $762,074 
Bond interest. 40,500 54,000 54,000 

Net income. $691,818 $659,088 $708,074 
Pfd. dividends 105,000 105,000 105,000 
Common divi- 

Gends 6.3% 420,000 420,000 420,000 

Surplus ... $166,818 $134,088 $183,074 
Previous sur- 

BP 1,278,455 1,262,887 1,198,293 





Total sur- 
DIGS cocce $1,445,273 $1,396,955 $1,381,367 
Property and 
good-will 
written off.. 116,500 


7118,500 118,500 





Profit and loss 
surplus .....$1,328,773 $1,278,455 $1,262,867 
*Including revenues from subsidiaries and 
outside sources. +Of which $18,500 were 
applicable to subsidiary companies. 
BALANCE SHEET 


Comparative balance sheet of the past 
three years: 








Assets— 1923 1922 1921 
Property, etc..$4,348,686 $4,343,436 $4,374,721 
eee 155,902 1,153,997 
Good-will .... 250,000 300,000 350,000 
Stable equip- 

ment, etc. .. 98,707 106,080 79,350 
Investment ... 1,440,238 1,268,060 1,188,889 
Accounts re- 

ceivable .... 2,058,062 2,239,580 2,089,242 
CBE 4 vie ve eelcs 945,896 1,536,079 436,193 

Totals .....$9,141,591 $9,949,137 $9,672,392 

Liabilities— 

Common 

stock ......$38,500,000 $3,500,000 $3,500,000 
Preferred 

StOCK . cece 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 
TOMER .csecss §=«s anaes 900,000 900,000 
Bond reducing 

BCcount .6+ spcroed 600,000 600,000 
Contingent re- 

og. See 500,000 593,913 665,954 
Reserve ...... 1,500,000 900,000 900,000 
CUES «6.000% 1,328,773 1,278,455 1,262,867 
Accrued inter- 

WUE césecc tae. .sseaed 13,500 13,500 
Accrued pay- 

ments ...... 812,818 663,269 330,071 

Totals ...... $9,141,591 $9,949,137 $9,672,392 


WORKING CAPITAL 


Working capital position for the past 
three years compares as follows: 


1923 1922 1921 
Current assets.$4,444,197 $5,043,719 $3,714,324 
Current liabili- 
Ce saveeces 812,818 


676,769 343,571 





Net working 
capital... .$3,631,379 $4,366,950 $3,370,753 


A. E. Perxs, 





SPAIN’S IMPORT REGULATIONS 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Some of the pro- 
posals offered in Congress last winter 
to stabilize the wheat market, which pro- 
vided for letting in importations at the 
time the domestic price should reach a 
certain point, appear to have been bor- 
rowed from Spain, according to a report 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

When the price of domestic wheat 
reaches a certain mark, wheat may be 
imported into Spain. Wheat prices in 
the Spanish kingdom, it is pointed out, 
pds always. be noe By Malt in connec- 
tion with corn, because corn is extensive- 
ly used in making breads in many sec- 
tions of that country. Before wheat has 
reached the importation level the Span- 
ish peasant has substituted corn for 
wheat as a breadstuff. 

Much shelled corn is now being im- 
ported into northwestern Spain, and 
more than 1,000 tons were recently re- 
ceived at Barcelona from Argentina, 


Cuaries C. Hart. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 143.) 

Among the spring wheat millers who 
will attend the Federation directors’ 
meeting in Chicago, Oct. 12, will be: 
H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
H. C. Garvin, Bay State Milling Co., H. 
F. Marsh, International Milling Co., R. 
W. Goodell, King Midas Milling Co., and 
C. T. Vandenover, secretary Southern 
Minnesota Mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15% were in operation Oct. 9: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co,’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), D and 
G mills. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will start 


on Wednesday. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6.... 561,100 310,890 55 
Previous week 561,100 299,815 54 
YVOOr OBO .c.cccese 546,000 455,835 81 
Two years ago.... 546,000 389,340 71 
Three years ago... 546,000 355,760 65 
Four years ago.... 546,000 489,675 90 
Five years ago.... 546,000 385,995 74 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 







1923 1922 1921 1920 
Oot. 18... ceeces 436,184 337,220 463,455 
Oct. 6... 310,890 ,834 389,340 355,760 
Sept. 29... 299,815 q 60 423,615 321,210 
Sept. 22... 276,830 396,451 426,615 310,695 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 





1923 1922 1921 1920 
et ER. os -vaanae 3,547 3,130 2,9 
Oct. 6... 1,785 3,425 4,495 
Pee. BR. s «eeene. ‘682402 3,980 
Sept. 22... 1,014 3,213 yy, eek 
OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6.... 284,700 187,020 65 
Previous week .... 350,700 202,230 57 
ee ED os as 9.069 344,400 73 
Two years ago.... 417,690 53 
Three years ago... 420,810 49 
Four years ago.... 396,810 68 
Five years ago.... 342,150 79 





northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 

ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 

Aug. 18. 49 569,800 184,000 168,115 eee eee 

Aug. 25. 51 61,125 204,325 160,855 ees 

Sept. 1. 50 60,725 213,370 174,085 oe 

Sept. 8. 52 64,900 208,165 188,145... 

Sept. 15 48 54,200 209,105 180,790 y 

Sept. 22 51 60,650 223,930 213,826 5,926 

Sept. 29 50 58,450 202,280 234,030 2,112 

Oct. 6.. 46 47,450 187,020 208,095 357 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Minneapolis crushers are quoting 


prompt shipment linseed oil meal at $48 
ton, and future shipment at $49. While 
this is a decline of $1 from the previous 
week’s quotations, the undertone is firm 
and the market shows signs of strength- 
ening. One mill is again asking $50 for 
future shipment meal. Demand is good. 
It is understood that two of the smaller 
companies are temporarily out of the 
market. Export inquiry for oil cake 
is showing signs of reviving. 
WHEAT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
Oot. FS cecsaes $1.19% @1.28% $1.16% @1.26% 
a Bea 1.18% @1.27% 1.15% @1.25% 
i See 1.17% @1.26% 1.14% @1.24% 
Gt, @ seacacs 1.19 @1.28 1.16 @1.26 
es er on ot vam 1.20% @1.29% 1.17% @1.27% 
Pt we aaasees 1.18 @1.27 1.15 @1.25 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Oct. 3 .......$1.17% @1.22% $1.13% @1.19% 
DGR...8 civcces 1.16% @1.21% 1.12% @1.18% 
i @ otas ces 1.15% @1.20% 1.11% @1.17% 
mB ovvecns 1.17 @1.22 1.18 @1.19 
Om Bresswres 1.18% @1.23% 1.14% @1.20% 
Det. OB veceicr 1.16 @1,.21 1.12 @1.18 
Oct Dec. May Oct. Dec. May 
Beveices $1.18% $1.22% 6...... $1.18 $1.22 
Gawccece 1.17% 1.21% §8...... 1.19% 1.23% 
B.....- 116% 1.20% 9...... 117 1.20% 
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Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 


Oct. 3 -$ .96% @1.00% $ .95%@ .98% 
Oct. 4 ....... 96% @1.00% 95% @ .98% 
Te, BD aicccasr -96 @1.00 95 @ .98 
Oat. BG accseee 88 @i.08 -97 @1.00 
Oct. & .. coe ae. Baan -98 @1.01 
Oct. 9 96% @1.00% -95%@ .98% 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
Sere $ .95%@ 97% $ 9A%“L@ .96% 
"i eee 95% @ .97% .95%@ .98% 
CORE, DB ceccscss ae ane 94 @ .96 
Oot. § @.<> . 27 @ .99 -96 @ .98 
eG, B avsse -98 @1.00 97 @ .99 
Oeste, BO ccccses 95% @ 97% 94%@ .96% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Oct. 6, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 











1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis 3,970 4,223 4,049 4,098 
UR 6 6.00940 1,300 3,306 1,885 2,354 
Totals ...% 5,270 7,529 5,934 6,452 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 6, 1923, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
the previous year, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...15,980 23,867 21,482 18,259 
Duluth .....00. 10,187 20,245 17,397 11,132 
Totals ..... 29,767 44,112 38,879 29,391 


Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.40@6.55 $6.45 @6.70 
Bakers patent ........ 6.20@6.35 6.20@6.45 
First clear, jute...... 5.00@5.25 56.20@6.45 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.70@3.95 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 5.85@6.10 5.65@5.90 
Durum patent ........ 5.35@5.60 5.40@5.65 
RYE FLOUR 


Sales of rye flour were small. Outside 
interest is lacking, and the market is 
unchanged from a week ago. 


MILLFEED 


The mills sold a little millfeed, but are 
not disposed to offer very much for sale. 
Any small lots they have find a ready 
sale with mixed cars of flour. They are 
kept busy getting out deliveries on old 
orders. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6 ....... 23,940 65 
Previous week .........++:. 23,585 64 
EGS FOP ccccsvicczcss .. 25,950 70 
Two years ago ....... . 17,010 46 

WHEAT 
Political talk was the underlying 


strength behind the wheat market. While 
the price tendency indicated the nervous- 











A Good Day’s Work 


Cc. T. Vandenover, Minneapolis, 


secretary of the Southern Minnesota Mills, on his way 


home from Seattle, where he testified at the Pacific Coast export rate hearing, stopped 
in North Dakota for a day’s hunt, with the above result. 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 
c—Mpls— -Duluth—, Winnipeg 











1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

Oct. 2 434 561 221 477 1,911 2,058 
Oct. 3 458 500 170 6597 1,952 1,941 
Oct. 4 534 522 102 401 1,626 1,777 
Oct. 5 522 442 150 294 1,903 1,557 
Oct. 6 342 391 111 275 1,657 1,868 
Oct. 8 629 712 235 226 3,471 2,092 
Totals ..2,919 3,128 989 2,270 12,520 11,293 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $40.25 @ 40.50 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 36.75@37.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 35.00@35.25 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 33.00@33.25 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.80@ 2.85 
Corm MOG, VONOWT .ocssccceses 2.75@ 2.80 
TO. BOUG, WISP 00s cece reven 3.85@ 3.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.50@ 3.55 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ...... 5.90@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bblif ....... 5.80@ 5.90 


Rolled oats** 
Linseed oil meal® ............. 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market was unchanged dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 6. Demand 
was slow and bookings small. It was 
noticeable that much less interest than 
formerly was manifested in booking up 
flour ahead. Shipping instructions were 
sufficient to keep the mills busy grinding 
and making deliveries. 

Durum flour demand fell off, and the 
total booked was much below the volume 
of the previous week. Present needs 
seem to be pretty well cared for, and 
buyers are watching the market. The 
higher price of wheat had the effect of 
reducing interest, 


Ps bs BHO OO SHE ee oeee@ 2.45 
48.00 @49.00 
tPer bbl in 


ness of the trade, quotations worked into 
a firmer position. Interest appeared off 
and on in the spring futures, but no 
business passed at any time. Better 
trading conditions ruled in durum, and a 
fair volume changed hands, some of it 
hedging and a part for investment ac- 
count. Occasionally a little stuff was 
worked to the East. Mill and elevator 
buying featured in the cash. The for- 
mer took only the most desirable, and 
paid good premiums for anything want- 
ed. levators took care of the surplus 
offerings at their quoted spreads. 


COARSE GRAIN 


Feeders and elevators continue to care 
for the limited receipts. The latter quote 
the old discount of 3c under Chicago De- 
cember for No. 3 white on track. Feed- 
ers at times spring the price a little for 
especially good cars. 

Barley buyers are in the market for 
the few daily cars arriving, and are 
storing and shipping the stuff east. Bids 
were advanced 3c to 49@638c bu. 

Not a bushel of rye was reported out 
of local elevators in the week ended 
Oct. 6. Cash houses continue to take 
everything offered for sale on the tables. 
Receipts fell away sharply. The future 
market improved as regards interest and 
trade, following the firmer wheat. 


FLAXSEED 


An urgent demand for futures caused 
a strong undertone and a price advance 
of 10@10%c by Oct, 3, but increasing 
pressure from the selling side led to 
price recessions ranging 74,@9c from 
the peak. The market closed generally 
554@6%,c up from Sept. 29. The ex- 
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ception was May, that issue closing only 
lc higher. ‘ 
The cash situation weakened under 
heavy receipts. No. 1 spot narrowed 
4c to a spread of October to 3c over, 
No change was made in the to-arrive 
which remains lc over the current deliy. 
ery. Both crushing houses and elevators 
were .buyers. Cars that carried heavy 
dockage brought liberal premiums. Or- 
dinary grades were taken only at the 
quoted basis. Stocks in local houses at 
the close of business, Oct. 6, were 1,136, 
000 bus, an increase of 421,000 for the 
week. Shipping operations inactive. 


NOTES 

John H. Riheldaffer, Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Duluth market, Oct. 5-6. 

John J. Mann, Buffalo, and W. D. 
Gregory, Minneapolis, were on ’change 
Oct. 8. 

The total number of cars on track Oct, 
8 was 461, the lightest Monday on the 
present crop. 


During September a total of 22,671,896 
bus wheat passed through the Soo Canal, 
and 8,359,351 bus of other grains. Flour 


passages were 1,362,270 bbls. 


A. P. Walker, president Standar« Mill- 
ing Co., New York, and of the v::rious 
subsidiary milling companies 0! the 
Standard, was in Duluth Oct. 3-4. 


Not a bushel of rye was shippe:l out 
of Duluth-Superior elevators duriiig the 
week ending Oct. 6. This is a mos! 


un- 
usual condition, when several illion 
bushels are in store. It is an evidence 


of how poor the demand from the I‘ ast is, 


Receipts of flour from the inter‘or at 
railroad warehouses for lake shipment 
are holding up well, and package freight 
boats are busy moving it out. It will 
take steady shipping by the boats to 
move the accumulations, if they keep up 
at the present rate. 


The situation in water rates shows lit- 
tle change. Charters are few, due to the 
poor demand from eastern buyers for 
grain. The last charter reported was a 
small lot at 344c bu for wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo. Some interest is being shown in 
tonnage for last trip and winter stor- 
age, but no charters are reported. Boats 
at Fort William continue to get much 
higher rates than prevail at Duluth. 


Last June the Interstate Commerce 
Commission rendered a decision in a case 
brought by the Kansas City Board of 
Trade holding that the rate to Duluth 
from Kansas City should be 1%c higher 
than that from Omaha to Duluth. Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee and the railroads 
asked for rehearing and reargument, but 
the Commission rendered a decision, no- 
tice of which reached Duluth Oct. 5, that 
the original decision is to stand, all of 
ones for reargument being de- 
nied. 


Several members of a Canadian royal 
commission that is visiting this country 
and looking into the handling of Cana- 
dian grain passing through here in bond 
visited Duluth Oct. 1. Among farmers 
in Canada there is an impression that Ca- 
nadian grain handled in bond through 
American elevators is mixed with Ameri- 
can grain. The members of the commis- 
sion found that Canadian grain is han- 
dled in cars sealed by customs ollicers, 
goes into elevator bins that are sealed 
tp, customs officers, and out again under 
the same close surveillance. 





F, G, Carrson. 
Duluth-Superior Grain 
Daily closing prices of wheat futu'<s, 1" 
cents, per bushel: 
c—Spring— -————Durum- -. 
Sept Dec. May Oct. Nov. Dec. May 
| eee 98% 98% 97% 101 
Oct or 
Beeses« 118% 122% 99% 99% 98% 102% 
Beveacs 118% 120% 99% 99% 98% 103 
Becsece 120% 124% 100% 101% 100 104%2 
Gas eiv.ns 119% 123% 100% 100% 99%: 104 
119% 122% 100 100% 991% 104 
Ge iviece 120 123 102 102% 101% 105% 
Daily closing prices of northern whet, 
track, in cents, per bushel: 

-—— Dark northern Northern 
Sept. No. 1 o. 2 No. 1 ; 
29.. 117% @124% 116% @122% 113% % 119% 
Oct. ‘ 
1... 117% @124% 116% @122% 114% @ 1164 
2... 117% @124% 116% @121% 114% @ 116% 
3... 119% @125% 118% @123% 116% @ 118% 
4.. 118% @124% 117% @122% 115% @i1i% 
5... 117% @123% 116% @121% 113% @119% 
6... 119 @125 118 @123 115 @i2l 
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Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 


c—Amber durum— --Durum—, 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
29.... 100% @106% 98% @105% 99% 97% 
Oct. 

..ee 101% @107% 99% @106% 100% 98% 
ake 101% @107% 99% @106% 100% 98% 
3..... 102% @108% 100% @107% 101% 99% 
1..... 102% @108% 100% @107% 101% 99% 


5..... 102 @108 100 @107 101 99 
6..... 104 @110 102 @109 103 101 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 


cents, per bushel: eae 


Oats 

No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Sept. 29 ...ceeveoeee 39% 65% 45@60 
Oct, 2 ccecseesecors 40% 66% 45@60 
Oct. 3 cscscecsesese 40% 66% 45@60 
Oct. B cesccesescess 40% 67 % 47@62 
Oct, 4 crcsssccevses 40% 67% 49@63 
Oct. 6 cccevcecsavte 0% 67% 49@63 
Oct. § ss<¢eks bene es 40% 68% 49@63 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000's omitted): 
-——Domestic——, ——-Bonded——_, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Corn .eeeee coe | «6YEe «OUT eee oot eee 
OatB weoeee 502 912 5,201 31 4 
Rye ..ccece 4,789 3,469 870 16 44 wwe 
Barley .... 886 821 520 51 55 38 
Flaxseed ..1,186 491 881 e 3 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
turday, in bushels (000's omitted): 
--—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Vheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 
Spring .... 502 878 878 441 6509 333 
Durum ...- 798 2,420 1,436 77 2,687 886 
A Poses 13 76 137 50 66 


vis ..1,300 3,306 1,885 655 3,255 1,285 

0 -abae rr 179 318 ese 104 
sens 61 43 23 eee ees 1 
ided... 1 eee eee eee eee ese 
‘teen 466 1,800 353 oo. 843 405 

ded 8 20 eee eee eee eee 

I 174 290 75 123 60 45 


° 3 oe eos “éhs 

I eed .. 519 399 62 98 145 172 
suluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 6, and 
ts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 


s omitted): Receipts, by 
--Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 kn 
1 ior § 125 1,163 330 94 328 99 
A her 
ing .. 827 1,523 870 129 120 60 
1 m dl 
1 dur f§ 980 1,110° 876 152 493 124 
A yther 
rum ..2,506 3,003 2,619 398 694 776 
Winter .... 72 102 128 18 4 61 
Mixed ss. ee ea 19 186 631 505 


Totals ..4,510 6,901 4,242 977 
Fiaxseed prices per bushel: 


Opening Oct. 7 

Oct.1 High Low Oct. 6 1922 

Ox $2.43 $2.54% $2.42% $2.50% $2.29% 

No 2.43 2.54% 2.42% 2.50% 2.28% 
Dy 2.42% 2.52 2.40% 2.47 2.23 

May 2.40 2.50 2.39% 2.41 2.24% 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 











reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 7 Oct. 8 
Oct. 6 Sept. 29 1922 1921 
No. 1 dark .....2,844 2,739 690 637 
No. 1 northern. .1,026 879 101 34 
No. 2 northern. .1,290 1,323 144 24 
Others 65s cseu¥ ,677 5,225 1,339 2,543 
Totale .scoss 10,837 10,166 2,273 3,238 
in. 3008 5 eee 2,275 RGSS wkees § § aesee 
Be 2829 .ccawed 5,329 BORG csvce coos 
ie 1038 .cslcane SE,GG8 26,400 3 ncane cover 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Oct. 6, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...10,837 528 3,237 2,275 
Pee: 4,510 6,901 4,242 3,933 
Toteld .ccave 15,347 7,429 7,479 6,208 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Oct. 7 
: Oct.6 Sept. 29 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 3,969,840 3,983,850 4,222,800 
Flour, bbls....... 29,698 29,027 27,712 
Millstuff, tons.... 4,676 6,087 2,395 
Corn, BBs sc0ns8< 57,000 54,060 100,740 
Gate, DU 1553006 1,209,900 871,620 724,130 
Barley, bus...... 447,950 876,040 349,180 
=e, DWlin. di cues 268,800 293,940 264,960 
Flaxseed, bus.... 455,000 539,600 23,908 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday: Oct. 7 
‘ Oct.6 Sept. 29 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,322,040 1,488,960 1,306,800 
Flour, bbls....... 387,474 321,067 621,920 
Millstuff, tons.... 17,019 15,229 17,469 
Corn, bus ‘: 40,320 29,040 47,600 
Oats, bus 643,720 584,730 1,108,280 
Barley, bus...... 383,050 349,440 283,920 
Rye, bua dresses 67,650 76,950 17,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 98,000 83,780 33,060 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oct.7 Oct. 8 Oct. 9 
1 


Siete Oct. 6 Sept. 29 1922 921 1920 
aera wae 1 3 59 176 36 

ats ...4,659 4,573 15,610 19,049 3,555 
Barley... 885 876 330 8=61,844 926 
Ry e ....6,829 6,663 619 325 40 
Flaxseed, 431 360 34 922 216 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel; 


pot Corn Oats Rye Barley 
oe: 86 @86% 39% @39% 65% @65% 47@61 
iio 11 @9l 40 @40% 66% @67% 4862 
5° 117 @9l 89% @39% 66%O66% 48@62 
a.) 7 @93 89) @39% 67% O67% 48@62 
g.° 11@98% 89% @40% 68% @68% 48@62 
pee seen @95 39% @40% 68% @68% 50@63 
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Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth ——, 





Track To arr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 2..... $2.53 2.52 2.56% 2.53% 2.53% 
Oct. 3.... 2.51% 2.51 2.54 2.62 2.51% 
Oct. 4.... 2.49 2.48 2.50% 2.49 2.49 
Oct. 5.... 2.46% 2.47 2.50 2.48% 2.48% 
Oct. 6.... 2.50% 2.49% 2.51% 2.50% 2.50% 
Oct. 8 .... 2.52% 2.61% 2.53% 2.52% 2.52% 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Oct. 6, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

c—Receipts——_, -—In store——, 











1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 455 24 240 4381 34 922 
Duluth..... 19 399 62 1,136 491 884 

Totals .. 974 423 302 1,567 6525 1,806 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 6, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 


period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 














1923 1922 1923 1922 

Minneapolis - 8,082 966 366 216 

Duluth ........ 1,785 916 705 345 

Petals .ceves 4,817 1,882 1,071 561 
OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 





day, Oct. 9, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
— From ~ 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen - 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Antwerp ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Belfast ...... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bremen ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bristol ....... 39.00 ocr coor 38,080 ee 
Cardiff ...... 19.00 o seco 89.60 6a 
aoe 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 eee 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 one 
Stavanger 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 eee 
Copenhagen... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 ees 
Serre 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 Pr 
Dublin ...... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 eens 
Dundee ...... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow - 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 St 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 ea 
Malmé ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eee 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 cess 
BEBWEO weccses 23.00 23.00 23.00 ees 
Marseilles BEiOO cope coes. seve Sees 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 cone 
BEUED ccccccsce 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 Sen 
EMER occceece 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 ence 
Liverpool .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 eens 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Newcastle o BOQO scee cece ccc none 
Rotterdam 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Gibraltar GO.0O voce cere coos ee'ee 
Southampton. 18.00 Tee ote soe 
Danzig ...... 22.00 - 25.00 25.00 
Pireus ...... BELOW cope case cove 
Stettin ...... 30.00 . 


Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


To— Aug.-Sept. Oct.-Nov. 
United Kingdom ......... 19 20 
Leith, Hull, Newcastle.... 20 2 
DUmdee .nccsccccecseccss 22 22 
Rotterdam, Hamburg .... 17 2 
COPOMRABGOM ..ccsscccsece 26 26 
FRGISIMMTOTS nc csc ccccces 29 29 
BOCMOMOETE oc cccccctecaqes 26 26 
BtOCMHOIM 2..ceeccecccsce 28 28 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 “‘out- 
side’ mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbls, from Sept. 1 to Oct. 6, 1923, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


r—Output— 7-Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ....1,415 2,158 6 aos 
St. Paul ..0..:. 83 62 
Duluth-Superior. 131 149 jee 
Outside ........ 1,065 1,221 8 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Oct. 
6, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 810 ose 11 120 312 
MCE 180 16 6 wpe 13 
Pacific ..... 1,010 ote wind 365 oe 

Totals ....2,000 16 17 485 325 
Prev. week. .1,888 37 33 496 618 
Totals July 

1 to Oct. 

6, 1923...24,877 1,165 340 7,624 5,469 





OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6....» 23,100 21,342 92 
Previous week ..... 23,100 22,002 95 
FORE BBO occcccccce 18,900 21,938 110 
Two years ago..... 24,000 18,896 78 





The retail trade of Germany is vio- 
lently protesting against the failure of 
the government to establish the cur- 
rency on a gold basis. 
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RESTAURANT KEEPERS IN CONVENTION 





Great Gathering of Food Purveyors Held at Cincinnati— President, in Open- 
ing Address, Advises Moderation in Prices—Other Speakers Predict 
Rapid Supplanting of Home Cooking by the Public Eating Place 


Cincinnati, Onto, Oct. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—tThe fifth annual convention 
and exposition of the National Restau- 
rant Association, which opened yester- 
day at the Music Hall, Cincinnati, and 
continues until Thursday, Oct. 11, prom- 
ises to be a great success. The attend- 
ance already numbers in the region of 
1,000, and it is predicted that fully 
2,000 will be present before the close. 

An elaborate display of restaurant ap- 
paratus, machinery and supplies is also 
being held by well-known manufactur- 
ers in this line from many parts of the 
country, although the flour trade is not 
exhibiting and few representatives are 
present. 

Monday morning was entirely devoted 
to registration of visitors and inspection 
of the exposition. The convention was 
formally opened at 1:30 p.m. with an 
address of welcome by the Hon. George 
P. Carrel, mayor of Cincinnati. J. Harry 
Joyce, Portland, Oregon, director Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, responded. 

President J. O. Mills, Columbus, Ohio, 
in his annual address urged the develop- 
ment of a nationwide advertising cam- 
paign in order that the public may know 
the true standards of the restaurant in- 
dustry. He said in part: 

“I believe our industry will prosper, 
even more than it has in the past, when 
there is a wider spread intelligence 
about it. Collective advertising can be 
done in many cities and towns where we 
have large membership. Help in this 
matter should be furnished by our as- 
sociation.” 

Recommending the continuance of an 
educational committee in the interests 
of the membership, the speaker remarked 
that every consideration looking to the 
ultimate welfare of the restaurant in- 
dustry counsels for moderation in prices. 

“In the sense that the serving of food 
is a necessity,” he said, “civic obligations 
demand that we serve necessities at the 
lowest reasonable price. The closer we 
approach to the cost of home food, the 
more completely will we take over the 
feeding of families. The more sanely 
we manage our business, the closer the 
margin of profit on which we can con- 
duct it. The more certainly we com- 
mend ourselves to public approval on 
one hand, the more surely we discourage 
expensive competition on the other.” 

Mr. Mills emphasized the dignity of 
the business of feeding the public, and 
urged those present to leave nothing un- 
done to elevate restaurant standards. 
The serving of food to mankind, he de- 
clared, was an ancient and honorable 
industry. Its traditions reached back to 
the wellsprings of history. Its impor- 
tance had been wonderfully enhanced in 
the last few decades, with a tremendous 
sweep of population to the cities, the 
concentration of large numbers into 
small areas, and the change, if not elimi- 
nation, of family life. 

“The restaurant business,” said Mr. 
Mills, “is merchandising, but it is much 
more. It is the application of special- 
ized knowledge to one of the primeval 
wants of mankind. The health of the 
community and the very perpetuity of 
the race are involved. It is no simple 
matter to prepare food, and the modern, 
up-to-date purveyor of same should have 
a knowledge of chemistry and dietetics.” 


In conclusion, the speaker urged the > 


importance of careful selection of em- 
ployees in elevating the character of a 
restaurant, and recommended that res- 
taurateurs take an active part in affairs 
in their communities, such as joining the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis 
and other clubs. 

John W. Welch, of Omaha, founder 
and first president of the association and 
a leading restaurateur of the West, pre- 
dicted that the time would come when 
the American housewife will no longer 
bother about doing her own cooking, but 
would dine with her family at restau- 
rants. He claimed that the latter could 
provide her meals cheaper and better 
than she could at home, and that more 
and more women were coming to this 
conclusion. He said the housewife was 


making more use of the cafeteria and 
restaurant. 

“She knows,” he said, “that she cannot 
buy the small quantities she uses at 
home as cheaply as the restaurant man- 
ager who buys enormous quantities at 
wholesale prices. He also has the latest 
scientific equipment to keep and cook 
these foods, and he sells them at exceed- 
ingly low prices.” 

Today’s programme includes talks on 
“Restaurant Business Here and Abroad” 
by Harry S. Baldwin, Springfield, Mass; 
“Little Things that Mean Big Business,” 
by Edward E. Bender, Canton, Ohio; 
“Refinements in Restaurant Service,” by 
Mrs. William E. Rex, Columbus, Ohio; 
and “The Service Ideal in Business,” by 
Galen Starr Ross, of Columbus. 

Wednesday’s session will be largely de- 
voted to food, with Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
business manager American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, taking for his subject “Make 
Toast Your Breakfast Food.” Guy A. 
Thomas, director Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, will speak on “Why We 
Should Sell More Breadstuffs.” J. George 
Frederick, New York, will discuss “Food 
as a Factor in Civilization.” Percy A. 
Brown, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will talk on 
“Cashing In on Food and Confidence,” 
and Grace E. Smith, Toledo, will deal 
with “Has Woman a Career in Food 
Selling?” 

In the afternoon a special demonstra- 
tion of mixing machines will be a feature, 
in charge of Paul Esselborn, president of 
the Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, in 
which the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, Ho- 
bart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, Read Machin- 
ery Co. York, Pa., Reynolds Electric 
Co., Chicago, Triumph Mfg. Co., and the 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, will 
take part. 

Special attention is being given to the 
entertainment of visitors. The first eve- 
ning was devoted to a reception and in- 
formal dance. The annual dinner wil! 
take place Wednesday evening at the 
Hotel Gibson roof garden, when Harry 
S. Baldwin, past president, will act as 
toastmaster, and the speaker will be 
Douglas Malloch, Chicago. A golf tour- 
nament will also be held at the Western 
Hills Country Club. 

Delegates to the convention include 
some of the leading figures in the na- 
tion’s restaurant business, such as Wil- 
liam Childs, who operates a great chain 
of restaurants throughout the country; 
Horace Boos, Los Angeles, former Cin- 
cinnati newspaper printer, now well 
known as the “cafeteria king”; J. A. 
Whitcomb, the creator of the one-armed 
Baltimore Dairy Lunch system, ° and 
Harry Baldwin, of Massachusetts, said 
to conduct the greatest chain of. restau- 
rants in New England. 

Well-known manufacturers’ concerns 
having exhibits include the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati; California Peach 
and Fig Growers, Fresno; William M. 
Crane Co., New York; Edison Electric 
Appliance Co., Chicago; J. B. Ford Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich; S. Gumpert & Co, 
Brooklyn, N. Y; National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton; Albert Pick & Co., Chicago; 
Westinghouse Electric Co., East Pitts- 
burgh; Hirsch Bros. Co., Chicago. 


A. S. Purves. 





MUCH WHEAT SOWN IN KANSAS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas week- 
ly crop bulletin says: “The ground is in 
excellent condition for sowing wheat over 
the western part of the state, and this 
work is being rushed. From 50 to 75 per 
cent of the crop there is already in the 
ground. In the eastern half a great 
many fields are too wet to be worked at 
present, and there is also a tendency to 
delay sowing wheat until fly-free dates, 
which are due in another week. As a 
result, seeding is barely getting under 
way in that section. heat is coming 
up to fine stands all over the state. 
There is an unusual amount of volunteer 
wheat this fall. Grasshoppers are dam- 

ing the new crop in the western third 
of the state.” 

R. E. Srerurne. 
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The White House has heard almost 
every conceivable opinion on what will 
relieve the wheat farmer. Mr. Harding 
felt just as Mr. Coolidge does by this 
time, that in the reconciliation of differ- 
ences the net result would be nothing. 
And the present head of the nation, like 
the late Mr. Harding, has gone through 
the experience of every newspaper corre- 
spondent who has followed White House 
conferences closely. 

The Northwestern Miller has been rep- 
resented in the newspaper conferences 
at the White House on Tuesday and 
Friday of every week since early in 
August, without exception. Most of the 
persons who call to see the President 
talk outside with the newspaper men, 
either coming or going. Many of them 
unburden their thoughts much more free- 
ly to newspaper men than to the Presi- 
dent, because newspaper men are able to 
listen just a little more patiently, not 
having so many individuals to see in the 
course of a day as the chief of the na- 
tion. 

The wide disagreement between all of 
those who know how the grain farmer 
can be helped is nothing if not bewilder- 
ing. It is the truth that the chief execu- 
tive within the ‘past few weeks has not 
been visited by any delegation which 
stood as a unit for any single way out 
of the agricultural wilderness. A single 
delegation was frequently as much divid- 
ed as the individuals who came singly to 
tell the President what to do to dispel 
the gloom of the wheat belt. 

No one can blame the President for 
finding himself in somewhat of a maze. 
Every one feels the same way who has 
listened to the plaints of the many. 
Only a few days ago a man with a very 
strong German accent, a well-meaning 
person of much more than average intel- 
ligence, called at the White House with 
a letter to the President from a most 
responsible political source. He had 
come, as he told the newspaper corre- 
spondents outside, with the one sure 
cure for the wheat farmer. He liked it 
so well that he did not care who knew it. 

His scheme was to urge every German 
in the United States to buy one bushel 
of wheat or its equivalent in flour, and 
send it to the poverty stricken citizens 
of Germany. No one could criticize his 
plan, because he said it would help put 
Germany on her feet and that by next 
year the American farmer and miller 
would have the best outlet for their 
product in Germany. Besides, it would 
help the American wheat belt imme- 
diately. 

One who heard him talking was so im- 
pressed that he walked out of the White 
House that afternoon and gave an order 
for a sack of flour to be sent to Ger- 
many. The well-meaning German who 
suggested this plan of helping the wheat 
farmer, which he declared could not fail, 
was no more earnest than scores of 
others who come to advise the President 
on how to save agriculture. An expert 
on the agricultural situation in the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics has been 
credited with the following observations: 

“The wheat situation is still something 
to be reckoned with. There are different 
ways of viewing it. From one point of 
view it is a cold, economic proposition; 
so much wheat has been produced that 
the world market is a buyers’ market. 
The producer must readjust his acreage, 
and nothing can be done save to let 
things work out on that basis. 

, “Then there is another angle—a warm- 
ly human angle. What American can 
travel that 1,000 miles of plains country 
from Texas northward, where the stacks 
of grain stretch away endlessly like giant 
loaves, and not feel the certainty that 
here is one of the wellsprings of na- 
tional strength? Indeed, it is not so 
long since desperate allies oversea count- 
ed that same wheat belt as one of their 
vital sinews of war,—not so long since 


we were begging the men who sweat that 
grain out of the ground to go the limit 
and look to the nation for a guaranty 
against failure! It took time to get 
these extra acres into wheat. It takes 
time to get them out of wheat.” 


HEARINGS IN WASHINGTON 


Respectful hearings were given a dele- 
gation of bankers and farmers from the 
ninth federal reserve district by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Henry C, Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, and Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., managing director of the 
War Finance Corporation. The repre- 
sentations in behalf of a special session 
were made entirely by men from Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Neither the President nor any member 
of the cabinet made any promises as to 
calling Congress together out of the regu- 


some of the leaders of the northwestern 
delegation. 

President Coolidge, however, it is easy 
to see, is not desirous of availing him- 
self of the authority granted by the flex- 
ible paragraph of the tariff law if he 
can avoid it. Once he starts to chang- 
ing rates, reopening of schedule after 
schedule in the tariff law will be de- 
manded from time to time, and the 
White House and offices of the Tariff 
Commission will be overwhelmed by 
spokesmen for almost every interest, just 
as the House ways and means committee 
is overrun with men carrying brief cases 
during the hearing on any general tariff 
measure. 

The result, it is felt, would be noth- 
ing short of chaos. Those who received 
the readjustments for which they asked 
would be here the next week fighting 
something they did not want. It would 
therefore be the safe end of a wager to 
say that the tariff on wheat will not be 
raised by executive order, and just now 
it would seem as sure that there will be 
no extra session of Congress. 


ARGENTINA’S FORECASTS 


(Continued from page 141.) 

The transport of the produce from the 
“chacra” to the station is usually effected 
by the colonist by his own means, pro- 
vided the harvest is not very abundant, 








7, as Fire Prevention Week. 


Think it over! 
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THIS IS FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


Curicaco, Innr.—A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National Federation, 
has sent out the following bulletin to members on Fire Prevention Week: 
“The numerous organizations in the United States whose activities are 
devoted to fire prevention have indicated the week beginning Sunday, Oct. 


“Most fires are the result of carelessness, and every miller is urged, 
during the coming week, to make carefu! inspections of his mill, elevator 
and office properties, inside and outside, and correct at once any condition 
that would tend to start a fire or help it to gain headway. : 

“Authorities state that 75 per cent of all fires are avoidable, principally 
by the exercise of greater care on the part of all concerned. 
per capita fire waste in the United States is $5.20; 


“During the coming week make a personal inspection of your property ; 
have dark corners cleaned out and see that proper receptacles are used for 
Urge your employees to exercise the greatest care to 
prevent fires, both at work and at home. 
ment is in first-class condition, and that employees are instructed how to 
handle such equipment in case of fire.” 


The annual 
in Europe it is 33c. 


See that your fire fighting equip- 


S. O. WERNER. 











lar order. The committee was assured 
that Secretary Wallace was peewee | 
a programme of relief to be submitte 

to the President, but its details were not 
disclosed and nothing was said to indi- 
cate whether the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would recommend that Congress be 
summoned to the capital without delay. 

The delegation made an _ impressive 
showing, doubtless the ablest presenta- 
tion of the grain farmer’s case so far 
listened to by administration officials, but 
doubt is expressed that enough new evi- 
dence, as a court would say, was intro- 
duced to cause the President to change 
his opinion about the advisability of 
calling an extra session. Secretary Wal- 
lace already has recommended the crea- 
tion of an export corporation to handle 
the marketing of the surplus wheat. This 
proposal is as concrete as anything sug- 
gested by the visiting delegation. 

Just at this time there remains to be 
settled the question as to whether there 
is any surplus of wheat. The represen- 
tatives of the farmers have indicated that 
if this surplus were safely out of the 
way it would be a simple matter to con- 
trol marketing in such a manner as to 
obtain a fair readjustment of the do- 
mestic price. At the same time persons 
regarded as experts on the grain situa- 
tion declare there is no surplus. Some 
of the members of the northwestern dele- 
gation appearing here seemed to be of 
the same opinion. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
National Wheat Council, who has been 
devoting his time entirely to a study of 
the wheat situation, foresees no surplus. 
His proposal, as has been widely pub- 
lished, was to use the flexible provision 
of the tariff law to increase the present 
import duty on wheat from 30c to 4é5c. 
This suggestion received the approval of 





in which case it becomes necessary to 
have recourse to casual cartage. This 
year cartage was obtained on good terms. 
Average prices were 15c per bag for the 
first league and 10c for the second. At 
the present time even a cheaper cartage 
is available. ‘Transport by rail, gener- 
ally speaking, has been normal. When 
the movement of the crops to the ports 
of shipment first started, there were de- 
lays which occasioned frequent com- 
plaints, but these were eventually satis- 
fied. 


CORDOBA 


In relation to the agricultural year 
1922-23, the area sown to wheat shows 
a small increase.. That sown to flax will 
be greater, provided the lands already 
plowed for that crop are sown. Oats re- 
main stationary, owing to that crop being 
utilized, almost in its entirety, for the 
pasturage of draft animals. — 

The lands which were plowed early 
were broken up under very good condi- 
tions, owing to their humidity. Those 
who plowed late encountered some diffi- 
culty, owing to the drouth. However, in 
general the ground has been prepared 
more thoroughly and under better condi- 
tions than in other years. 

The active propaganda of the ministry, 
seconded by some transport companies, 
has resulted in the colonists giving 
thought to the selection of seed, either by 
means of classifying machines or by ac- 
quiring it in other regions. 

Sowing of wheat and oats, as like- 
wise of most of the flax, was carried out 
in due season and under very favorable 
conditions. Fear of frost has been the 
reason for not sowing all of the flax yet. 

Plants are in a very good state, owing 
to the exceptionally favorable conditions 
which have prevailed, seasonable rains, 
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snow, and very cold weather, which did 
not permit of premature development of 
the plants. 

ENTRE RIOS 


Sowings represent an increase of 39, 
800 hectares for wheat, compared with 
the previous year, and of 69,100 for flax. 
The great overflow of the rivers in July 
prevented the area devoted to flax from 
being greater, as numerous colonists who 
owned cattle on the neighboring islands 
were obliged, when the floods came, to 
remove the animals and place them 
on the land on which they had intended 
to sow again. 

Plowing was favored by timely rains, 
and the furrows were deep. Many wheat 
growing colonists prepared their Jands, 
although they had no seed: eventually 
they used the seed supplied by the minis- 
try of agriculture early in June. Flax 
sowings will be finished within « few 
days. 

Nearly all the seed sown for wheat 
was obtained from the previous harvest, 
of a specific weight of 70 kilos. With 
the exception of those who lost their 
wheat crops entirely and who uscd the 
official seed of 78 kilos, the colonis!s had 
available the seed necessary. As |» flax, 
many colonists had to buy back, as seed, 
part of the grain they had themselves 
sold, because at the last momen! they 
decided to sow larger areas than the pre- 


vious year, for which reason the quan- 
tity reserved for seed proved insutiicient. 
The seed selecting machine of the min- 


istry of agriculture worked in the cen- 
tral zone of the province under the direc- 
tion of the regional agronomic expert. 
The machine also was made available 
to some co-operative associations {o en- 
able them to obtain selected seed for 
their members. 

The humidity of the deeply plowed 
soil has assisted the germination of the 
wheat. The seedlings presented them- 
selves healthily vigorous, and the severe 
frosts of July and early August have 
prevented their too rapid growth and al- 
lowed of their taking firmer root. 

The wheat seedlings could not be in 
better condition: they are at present 20 
to 25 centimeters above ground. Early 
sown flax is already 15 to 20 centimeters 
high, but that sown in July and \ugust 
is only just beginning to sprout. 
the foregoing it can be gathere« that 
the prospects are most encouraging. 

Rain was exceedingly scarce during 
June and July, but as the land had been 
plowed early, the lack of rain did not 
matter much. The abundant rain which 
fell on Aug. 12-14 over the whole of the 
province was, as the colonists themselves 
say, “Golden rain,” which has made the 
condition of the seedlings and of pasture 
lands excellent. The latter had been in 
a very bad state owing to the drouth. 

Rentals vary, naturally, according to 
distance from station or port of ship- 
ment. However, it can be said, speaking 
generally, that they are on the basis ot 
25 per cent of the crop. On properties 
devoted to live stock, however, tle dif- 
ferences are great—from $8 to */2 per 
hectare, the latter price being exce) tional. 


PAMPA CENTRAL 


Average figures, which are necessarily 
conjectural, represent increases of 48,- 
800 hectares of wheat and of 4,5:)) hec- 
tares of flax, compared with the areas 
sown last year. e: 

In the departments of Chapvleofii 
Realicé, Rancul and Maracdé, p:owing 
has been very thorough. Sowing of \\ heat 
is approaching its finish; barley sowing 
is still proceeding, with a large it reas¢ 
in the malting variety, and flax sowing 
has started. Prospects in these ¢:part- 
ments can be considered satisfactory, 12 
spite of drouth conditions having used 
some movement of sand. In the ipital 
of the territory, and in Toay and Utra- 
can, the ground was prepared la! and 
under unsatisfactory conditions. It } 
in these districts that the effects of 
the drouth have been felt most, as deep 
plowing has not been possible, while the 
seed was sown out of the proper s¢aso?. 

The aspect of these late and defec- 
tively germinated seedlings has improved 
appreciably since the abundant rainfall 
of the middle of August. In the rest of 
the territory the state of the seeclings 
can be described as fair, though the bene- 
fit of the recent rains should soon be 
apparent. 

Wiurrep J. Lass. 
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AUSTRALIAN FLOUR EXPORT 


Position of Over-sea Trade Improves—Com- 
petition Keen—Business Possible 
Only at Low Prices 


Mexpourne, Vicronia, Aug. 27.—Al- 
though only a week or more ago the flour 
millers in Victoria were expressing 
anxiety regarding the partial stagnation 
of the over-sea trade, they now admit 
that the position has improved consider- 
ably. There has been a decided renewal 
of inquiry, principally from the United 
Kingdom and Egypt, and arrangements 
have been made for the conduct of busi- 
ness on a mutually satisfactory basis. 

The competition for export flour trade 
has been exceptionally keen lately in 
Victoria, South Australia and West Aus- 
tralia, but, for the most part, operations 
have been possible only at low prices, 
and much of the business transacted has 
heen done at a loss to the shippers. So 
far as Victoria is concerned, at any rate, 
the position has been brought about 
through the action of a few millers mani- 
festing a desire to reduce accumulated 
stocks of flour. 

The cutting of prices has been the sub- 
ject of much adverse comment in the 
inilling trade, on the ground that no 
necessity existed for making contracts at 
such low rates as those accepted. For a 
time Australian flour was selling in Lon- 
don at cheaper prices than any other, 
owing, it is contended, to the pressure 
exerted by certain commonwealth millers. 

Commenting upon this matter, the Mel- 
bourne Argus states: “Several of the 
millers have been placed in an unen- 
vioble position. Having contracted to 
draw supplies of wheat from the pool in 
vddition to their open market pur- 
chases, they have deemed it advisable to 
keep their plants running full time. 
Consequently, stocks of flour increased 
inrgely, and it has been a question either 
of holding — of the wheat and 
flour on the chance of the market im- 
proving, or liquidating holdings. . 

“To hold stocks is a costly process, and 
involves much capital, so it can be under- 
stood why forced sales have been made. 
It is reported that the bulk of the ex- 
cessive stocks has now been cleared, and 
that the export flour trade is on a sound- 
cr footing than it has been for the past 
two months.” 

Official figures issued by the common- 
wealth bureau of census and statistics 
show that, for the year ended June 30, 
the quantity of flour exported oversea 
from Australia was $94,503 tons, com- 
pared with 359,734 in the immediately 
preceding 12 months, the respective 
values having been £4,521,976 and £5,- 
519,881. The decline in the price of 
wheat accounts for the disparity. 

Last year, wheat exports aggregated 
26,468,628 bus, valued at 8,469,574, 
against 83,955,667 bus, worth £28,644,155, 
for the year 1920-21. The inflation of 
the latter term’s shipments was due 
mainly to the clearing up of the war- 
time wheat purchases of the imperial 
government. In centals of 100 lbs the 
exports of wheat and flour from the re- 
spective states for the year ended on 
June 30 last were: 





_From— Fiour Wheat 
Victoria: ascedemesetie 3,576,238 5,551,560 
South Australia ..... 1,146,098 8,470,754 
New South Wales ... 1,968,972 1,666,138 
Western Australia ... 1,194,004 3,217,682 
Queensland .......... 272 29 
Tasmam@’ sctiesaknee ae = “Swedes 

Totald oy ¢atbecekane 7,890,064 18,906,163 


Of the total exports shown, 2,226,722 

ctls were for Japan and 1,527,094 went 
to South Africa, compared with 4,498,- 
766 and 798,850, respectively, in the pre- 
vious 12 months. Europe, of course, 
took the great bulk of the produce. 
_ For certain markets South Australia 
1s practically out of the field, owing, 
primarily, to the lack of regular shipping 
facilities, and to some extent freight 
handicaps, particularly where transship- 
ment is necessary, constitute an almost 
insuperable difficulty. On the other hand, 
direct communication with Java ports 
and the Straits Settlements is = a 
distinct advantage to South Australian 
millers, and their business in that quar- 
ter is expanding. Last year the cream 
of the business with the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Dutch East Indies went 
to the other exporting states, the ex- 
ports in short tons having been appor- 
tioned as follows: 
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Flour for Java: Victoria, 24,686; New 
South Wales, 14,765; South Australia, 
5,188; Western Australia, 2,794. 

Flour for Straits Settlements: New 
South Wales, 14,349; Victoria, 8,515; 
South Australia, 1,894; Western Aus- 
tralia, 7,861. 

There was a time when the South Aus- 
tralian millers commanded the bulk of 
the flour trade with South Africa. The 
position has changed in recent years, 
however, and last year Victoria easily 
took the lion’s share, the shipments in 
short tons having been: Victoria, 26,758; 
South Australia, 10,909; New South 
Wales, 1,504; Western Australia, 80. 

There has been a really astonishing 
development of the flour trade with 
Egypt, and all the exporting states of 
the commonwealth have participated in 
the business. The figures for last year 
were, in short tons: Victoria, 44,839; 
Western Australia, 40,081; New South 
Wales, 22,312; South Australia, 19,618. 

Shipments of flour to the United King- 
dom were fairly substantial last year and 
amounted in the aggregate to nearly 84,- 
000 tons, the quotas from the several 
states having been as follows (in tons): 
Victoria, 40,312; New South Wales, 19,- 
657; South Australia, 16,725; Western 
Australia, . 7,110. 

An analysis of the figures relating to 
the over-sea flour trade reveals (in short 
tons of 2,000 lbs) the destinations of 
shipments in the past two years to have 
been as follows: 


To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United Kingdom ......... 83,804 103,633 
Portuguese East Africa... 3,476 3,542 
DEE .tberececonbeseine ~ 6009-6 6 
SEE ob 64 08 6Wesersbccece 7,681 6,282 
SL gh 66506 ese cones eeer 260 4,391 
BIS: cc vcncccccccccccesss 127,074 108,550 
French Indo-China ....... 1,826 789 
CO EEE ere 6,317 10,003 
EE gkaweecdesoccereiaces 1,063 657 
SED Soc coesivecvccscecen 1,664 6,555 
BROIUM secccccessccccescces G.I8B nee 
BEBUPICINS cccccccccccecses 8,757 6,639 
Netherlands ..........+++. 413 367 
Netherlands East Indies... 47,434 41,826 
New Zealand .........++++:+ 84 95 
Pacific Islands ........... 8,582 8,600 
AAS eee 573 480 
Philippine Islands ........ 10,292 10,749 
South African Union ..... 39,250 24,946 
Straits Settlements ....... 32,619 20,471 
United States ............ Ren . esses 
Other countries ........... 3,623 2,152 

Totals cc cccacvcceseccccs 394,503 359,734 


TRADE WITH HONGKONG 

It is the opinion of E. S. Little, late 
trade commissioner for Australia in 
China, that the commonwealth should 
have a far larger proportion of the trade 
in flour with Hongkong. Last year, he 
points out, Australia’s share amounted 
to only £110,751, out of a total value of 
£1,752,000. Mr. Little holds that the 
bulk of this trade should come to Aus- 
tralia, and he urges that the reason for 
the present small business should be 
sought. There are several other direc- 
tions, also, in which he maintains that 
Australia should be much more effective- 
ly represented. 


PAN-PACIFIC SCIENCE CONGRESS 


The great gathering of scientists under 
the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Congress 
has brought together men and women of 
distinction from all parts of the globe. 
They are recognized authorities on zo6l- 
ogy, ethnology, oceanography, agricul- 
ture, pathology and many other interest- 
ing and important subjects, but they all 
are very human. There is a strong 
American contingent, and Japan is gen- 
erously and most effectively represented. 
Among the Americans are Dr. Elwood 
Mead, professor of rural institutions at 
the University of California and former- 
ly thairman of the state rivers and water 
aver commission in Victoria, and Dr. 
E. B. Babcock, of the same university. 

These gentlemen, with numerous others, 
took advantage of an opportunity to 
visit the central research farm at Wer- 
ribee, near Melbourne, where the gov- 
ernment is enga in the elucidation of 
innumerable = lems of the greatest im- 
portance to the primary industries. They 
were much impressed by the comprehen- 
siveness and unquestionable value of the 
work in progress, and Dr. Babcock stated 
that the wheat breeding operations are 
quite on a par with those which are 
being conducted at similar institutions 
in the United States. 

The fact of the holding of the congress 
in Australia is expec to give a big 
boost to the country, which, it is recog- 
nized, has enormous possibilities and po- 
tentialities. Agriculturally, up to the 


present, practically only the fringe of 
this continent has been dealt with, and, 
compared with the older countries of the 
world, both the primary and secondary 
industries are really only in their in- 
fancy. 

GOLD BASIS APPROACHING 


In view of the fact that the prime min- 
ister, Mr. Bruce, when federal treasurer 
in the previous government, declared that 
it was imperatively necessary to work 
steadily toward the restoration of the 
value of our paper money, much sur- 
prise was occasioned by the omission 
from his successor’s recent budget speech 
of any reference to the removal of the 
embargo on the exportation of gold. 

While Australian paper currency is 
still at a discount, progress has been 
made in the direction outlined by the 
prime minister, preliminary to the re- 
establishment of a gold currency. The 
premium on gold now is only about Is 3d 
to the mead which, deducting export 
and other charges, is the equivalent of 
a discount of 7@9d on the £1 note. 
Since 1918 the Gold Producers’ Associa- 
tion has been allowed to export the actual 
gold production which, to the end of last 
year, amounted to £18,000,000. 

A relatively small amount was sold to 
the commonwealth treasury at a profit of 
2, per cent. Should the outside value 
of gold decrease to the extent of ap- 

roximately such percentage, there would 
e no profit in exporting it. Normal 
conditions would be achieved by a de- 
crease of about 5 per cent in the world’s 
parity. This indicates that the normal 
conditions indicated by Mr. Bruce are 
well within sight, should there be no un- 
toward change in exchange rates. 

When, as the Melbourne Argus points 
out, the prime minister spoke in August 
last year, the Australian note issue 
amounted to slightly less than £54,000,- 
000. It is now £52,000,000, or approxi- 
mately the lowest since the inflation due 
to the war. The gold reserve is 47 per 
cent. 

In addition to the gold held against the 
note issue of a value of £24,000,000, the 
banks hold £21,000,000, making a total 
of £45,000,000. Some may be hoarded, 
but this is considered to be negligible. 
Before the war the total value of the 

ld held in Australia was £40,000,000. 

nsequently, Australia now holds £5,- 
000,000 more in gold than prior to the 
war. 

Before the war the value of Australian 
notes issued was less than £10,000,000. 
The highest point touched was nearly 
£60,000,000, in October, 1918, and it has 
since decreased to £52,000,000. Of this 
amount the public holds £23,000,000, 
while £29,000,000 are held in the coffers 
of the banks. About £22,000,000 are rep- 
resented by loans to the states for pub- 
lic works, all repayable in 1925. On the 
other hand the commonwealth holds 
£10,000,000 in gold advanced by the 
banks. 

Cuaries J. MATrHEws. 





Germany—Crops 

Grain crops of Germany, 

Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-20, and of all other 

ceded territory in 1919-20, as reported by the 

Statistisches Reichsamt, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


exclusive of 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
Oo eee 102,000 290,000 109,311 411,689 
ar 71,933 206,049 78,034 276,643 
p. >) ees 107,798 267,648 89,056 344,812 
1920...... 2,683 194,256 82,344 332,490 
BO19. osc 79,701 240,161 87,741 309,587 
1918. ..006 85,865 262,832 93,604 301,839 
BOLT cccee 81,791 274,677 89,886 249,964 
CD ee 110,207 350,486 126,080 477,316 
1928 ..4..00 141,676 360,310 114,077 412,400 
1914...... 145,944 410,477 144,125 622,674 
| 171,076 481,169 168,709 669,231 
1912...... 160,223 456,599 159,924 686,987 
pi ae 149,410 427,775 145,132 630,764 
1920.22... 141,883 413,802 133,330 644,287 
ae 137,999 446,763 160,551 628,712 
EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 
1904-08... 187,357 392,010 142,739 534,035 
1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,603 601,070 
1894-98... 123,450 300,532 126,431 430,817 
“1889-93... 103,653 250,253 105,332 321,231 
1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 
1879-83... 85,383 220,775 98,125 282,884 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
, |) > es 3,396 10,250 2,841 7,912 
| Serre 3,561 10,539 2,808 7,814 
ee 3,398 10,588 2,949 7,940 
|) Beary 3,209 10,881 3,121 7,896 
| ere 8,375 11,720 3,251 7,510 
|) ae 8,573 13,650 3,738 8,625 
19S. wc ecwve 3,950 14,737 4,125 8,759 
St ere 4,950 165,843 4,002 11,404 
yy SS 4,933 16,564 3,909 10,843 
BRE ss 5s 0s 4,878 15,849 4,087 10,967 
| ae 4,758 15,488 3,928 10,841 
>) eres 4,878 165,161 3,917 10,694 











Binks: “Hullo, Jinks! Why so glum? 
Is this one of your bad days?” 


Jinks: “Seems so. This morning, I cut 
myself with a safety razor, burned my- 
self with a safety match, and was nearly 
run over, reading a ‘safety first’ notice!” 

—The Humorist (London). 


+ 


RURAL SARCASM 


An easterner, visiting a Middle West 
town, was talking to a prominent citizen 
with reference to the one paper the town 
boasted. 

“Well,” observed the citizen, “I'll say 
for the editor that he can be the most 
sarcastic fellow that ever was when he 
tries.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, in last week’s issue the depart- 
ment entitled ‘Local Intelligence’ was 
only about three inches in length.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 
* *~ 
IT REACHES HAWAII 


On Johnson’s bus the proverb goes: 

Yes, we no got any bananoes ; 

In Tin Can Alley, dive or den: 

Ssss! banana ari mas’ en. 

Beside Kilauea’s tropic fire: 

Ae, aole a makou maia; 

On Punchbowl’s slopes the waving 
banners 

Proclaim: Sim, nao se tem bananas. 


And where Nuuanu seeks the sea 
You'll hear: Ngaw ti mow chu chee. 
In Kaimuki,.as like as not: 

Yes! Bananas no have got; 

Or from the docks to old Roundtop: 

I t’ink banana she no stop. 

—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 
* * 

Exasperated Telephone Subscriber: 
“Say, operator, are you all crazy down 
there?” 

Operator: “I’m sorry, madam, but we 
are not allowed to give information.” 

—Life. 
* + 
THE RETORT OBLIQUE 

Farington and his friends were pre- 
cipitated into an argument by the state- 
ment of one of them that a Scotchman 
never gives a direct answer to a question. 
It resulted in a considerable wager, to 
be settled by a test question put to a 
Scotchman. The question asked was: “Is 
the mail in?” The Scotchman’s answer 
was: “Are you expecting some mail?” 

—Chicago Literary Times. 
* * 
AFTER TEN YEARS © 


For 20 years two business men in 
Vienna met every day at the Schnitzel- 
platz Café for luncheon, and after the 
dishes were cleared away they would in- 
dulge in a game of chess. And every 
day for 10 years a young man, a strang- 
er to both the players, would draw up a 


‘chair and watch them in silence. 


Finally one day one of the old gentle- 
men failed to make an appearance and, 
after waiting a decent length of time, 
the other turned to the young man who 
sat waiting for the game to begin, speak- 
ing to him for the first time since he had 
been a spectator. “My partner may not 
appear today. Would you care to play 
a game with me?” 

“Sorry,” the young man replied, “but 
I don’t know the game.”—Metropolitan. 
* » 

“At just what point do you begin to 
call a business man an executive?” 

“When he takes up golf.” —Life. 

* * 


“The slow thinkers live longest,” says 
a prominent psychologist. 
cross the street. 


Not if they 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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World’s Wheat Crop 

Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 
1922-23 in the southern hemisphere, for all 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 
with the revised estimates for 1922 and 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
Exporting 

countries— 1923 1922 1921 
United States .... 789,227 862,091 814,905 
Canada 470,328 399,786 300,858 
Australia 109,470 129,089 145,874 
Argentina 189,044 180,641 169,766 
India .. - ..+ 369,266 365,352 250,357 
Algeria 38,383 18,233 33,764 
Egypt 40,304 36,648 37,012 
Morocco 23,548 12,894 23,220 
Roumania 106,923 82,582 77,209 
Tunis 9,406 3,674 10,623 

Importing coun- 

tries— 

Austria . Terre 6,200 
Belgium oa 0 Sao 
Bulgaria 38,783 
Chile 23, 4 
Czecho-Slovakia... 
France 
Germany 
Japan 
Jugo-Slavia 
Hungary 
Korea 
Netherlands , 6, 263 
New Zealand 10,565 
Norway 556 643 
Poland 42,274 
Portugal 9,782 
South Africa 7,613 
Spain 125,469 
Sweden 9,381 
Uruguay 9,944 
England and 

Wales 62,496 
Ireland TeTTLT LE 2,07 1,417 
Italy 161,641 
Switzerland ...... 5,453 2,363 
Greece 9,553 
Finland 501 297 
Latvia .... ,102 959 
Lithuania 3,274 


6,092 6,530 

5 14,495 
31,882 
23.201 
38,682 
323,467 
107,798 
26,921 
51,809 
52,715 
10,000 


“TL, 933 
27,615 
48,250 
54,711 
10,705 


56 
102, 000 
26,485 
61,876 


Totals, 38 coun- 

tries ........8,347,044 3,113,127 3,071,666 
Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 1922- 
23 in the southern hemisphere, for countries 
from which official reports have not been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or re- 
ports of crop condition and acreage, com- 
pared with the estimates for 1922 and 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000’s 

omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 
Mexico 9,000 13,626 5,089 
Scotland 2,250 2,520 2,568 
Luxemburg 600 520 661 
Denmark . 9,000 9,249 11,146 
2,500 2,400 2,425 
8,000 12,000 8,000 
4,500 4,500 4,991 
2,000 2,600 2,200 
Esthonia § 500 427 
Russia 300,000 
Canary Islands 706 
Asiatic Turkey 
China 150,000 
Manchuria 25,000 
Formosa 150 


15,000 





Totals, 15 coun- 


620,965 528,961 





Totals, 53 coun- 
j 3,973,494 3,734,092 3,600,627 





Morocco—Crops 


Grain crops of French Morocco, as of- 
ficially reported, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley 
1923.... 23,548 32,736 
1922.... 12,894 27,230 
1921.... 23,220 29,510 
1920.... 21,999 39,645 
1919.... 16,391 
1918.... 22,697 
1917.... 15,056 


Corn Flaxseed 


ceefs 
35,217 
31,649 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LARGE WESTERN MILL, WHOSE 
brands are well and favorably known, is 
desirous of obtaining the services of a 
sales manager capable of opening up its 
New England territory; must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of flour and the bakery 
and grocery trade in New England, and 
be able to direct successfully a good-sized 
sales force; give full details of experience 
and references in your first letter. Ad- 
dress 1555, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALESMAN 
WANTED 

Kansas mill has opening for first 
class man for eastern Kansas 
and southwestern Missouri. Dis- 
tribution already established in 
territory; excellent goods and 
brand stands well everywhere. 
Only high grade man with clean 
record and exceptional refer- 
ences need apply. Address 960, 
eare Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
FLOUR SALESMAN 


by Ohio mill for North or South 
Carolina or parts of both; party 
must be competent and willing to 
work effectively on a salary and 
commission basis. State your age, 
experience, etc., in first letter. Ad- 
dress 1531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
FLOUR SALESMAN 


to cover carload baking, jobbing and 
mixed car buyers, central and south- 
ern New York state, spring and 
winter wheat flours. Good propo- 
sition for right man who is a pro- 
ducer and has demonstrated ability 
to secure good volume of distribu- 
tion. 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 





SALESMAN WANTED 

An enterprising Kansas. mill, 
making a superior flour, with an 
excellent distribution established 
with leading merchants in Iili- 
nois, desires a high class repre- 
sentative to look after its inter- 
ests there. If, in addition, you 
have a trade following in the 
territory, our bonus plan of 
compensation will add consider- 
ably to your income. The right 
man can have a contract carry- 
ing a liberal drawing account 
and guarantee. State age, ex- 
perience in detail and references 
in first letter. Correspondence 
confidential, Address 959, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





YOUNG MAN, MARRIED, DESIRES CON- 
nection with mill up to 500 bbls, as man- 
ager or assistant manager, where financial 
interest can be acquired; experienced with 
each phase of business; Minnesota pre- 
ferred; now manager of North Dakota 
mill; correspondence confidential. Address 
1554, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 

EFFICIENT OFFICE ASSISTANT, STE- 

nographer, understands bookkeeping, good 

correspondent, experienced in milling and 
grain business, wants position, either sec- 
retarial or carrying other responsibilities 
and opportunity for advancement; can fur- 
nish good references. Address 1567, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EFFICIENCY ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE 
executive, expert on milling costs and ef- 
ficiency, experienced systematizer and 
splendid correspondent; excellent refer- 
ences; prefer connection with large ter- 
minal mills, location immaterial; middle- 
aged married man; answers strictly con- 
fidential. Address 1550, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


October 10, 1923 





Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 











CAN YOU USE THE SERVICES OF A 
producer? Am 387 years of age, 17 years’ 
milling experience, thorough knowledge 
and actual flour selling with valuable trade 
acquaintance, plus grain experience and 
mill direction; prefer connection on sales 
basis with nominal salary. Address 958, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPORT TRAVELLER AND DEVELOPER 
of export department, with successful rec- 
ord, at present travelling in Central Amer- 
ica for an American mill, and expecting to 
return to the United States about the end 
of October, desires to make a change; 
enjoy clientele and friendship of leading 
Latin American flour importers; can ab- 
solutely produce results and furnish un- 
questionable references as to ability and 
character; American, speaking Spanish 
fluently. Address ‘‘Results,” 1512, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SUCCESSFUL RECORD SELLING FLOUR 
and feed to wholesale and retail trade; 
experienced in managing crews and cov- 
ering advertising during heat of advertis- 
ing selling campaigns; desire connection 
with live mill where determination, per- 
sistency, energy, integrity and ambition 
to succeed are appreciated qualifications; 
southern territory preferred; especially fa- 
miliar with Alabama and Tennessee terri- 
tory; full particulars and business refer- 
ences submitted in first letter. Address 
1565, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 
first class condition, 
for price and list of equipment. 
Grain Co., St. Albans, Vt. 


OMPLETE FLOUR MILL IN 
75-bbl capacity; write 
St. Albans 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE SET OF PNEUMATIC 
carton filliig machines, consisting of bot- 
tom sealer, automatic weigher and top 
sealer; used only couple of weeks. Roberts 
Cone Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Announcement 





E SPECIALIZE 

in obtaining ar- 
tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 
to your consideration the 
suggestion that we come 
to your home for your 
next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


527 Marquette Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 














Paper Flour Sacks 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 

















MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED SECONDHAND WILLIAMS 
‘Millers’ Mill,” size special A or larger, 
belt driven. Address E. W. Edwards, 610 
West 14l1st St,.New York City. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—BOLTED CORN MEAL 
plant; we need the room and offer for 
sale our bolted corn meal mill complete 
except we have no dryer; mill installed in 
1918, used less than one year; can be 
bought cheap; in good condition when 
last used. Jameson, Hevener Co., 215 
Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


"s ® WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR " 
a = THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY « Of 


aM WRITE RALSTON PURINACO., ST. LOUIS . 
aes 7. =. a BS 8e 88 8 *. © 
a i em | * 





” e 
Store in Transit Se¢x°7°"" 
and feed business. We connect 
with all railroads entering (ity 
of Chicago. 
Transit Warehouse Terminal Co. 
1429 Conway Building CHICAGO 








AS HEAD MILLER; WILL OBTAIN RE- 
sults that will compare with best; over 
10 years’ experience as head miller. Ad- 
dress 1556, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











HELP WANTED 








HEAD MILLER FOR A 175-BBL MINNE- 
sota mill; must be competent; give full 
particulars in first letter. Address 1559, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WANTED FOR’ EASTERN 
Pennsylvania territory, by eastern spring 
wheat mill, manufacturing quality flour; 
wonderful opportunity for a live wire. 
Address 1564, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


BY A FIRST CLASS MILLING SUPERIN- 
tendent; have had a life-time experience 
miiling and building mills; am a good 
millwright; furnish best of references. 
Address Box 22, Lindsborg, Kansas. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH EXECU- 
tive ability and 11 years’ experience in 
export and domestic flour sales office de- 
sires position; willing to go anywhere if 
proposition is attractive. 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR PERSONAL REASONS I WISH TO 
make a change, and am desirous of cor- 
responding with parties in need of an ex- 
perienced mill superintendent, milling 
spring wheat; prefer the western states. 
Address 1504, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, 33, MARRIED, DESIRES 
connection with mill, 500 to 800 bbis, as 
manager or assistant, within next two or 
three months; experienced with each phase 
of the business and can furnish good ref- 
erences; Southwest preferred. Address 
1532, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








Address 1534," 


Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 


We Are Large Buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 














WEEVAE 


GAS FLUID 


Write for information 
and trial offer 


EnozChemical Co.,Chicago 





ceeeeinetemeenenememmninianl 
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Send for BULLETIN No. 15 


avow EXPLOSIONS 


FEDERAL PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS, Inc. 
127 No. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 











1 ; FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code five ies 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 














